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Victorian age. His letters, collected here for the first time, are 
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ment of the mind and personality of the ‘‘ poetic upholsterer ”’ as 
he was called by his contemporaries. ‘They show him writing 
from Oxford to his mother announcing his decision to become an 
architect instead of taking Holy Orders, to the Atheneum and 
The Times on behalf of Anti-Scrape —his Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings—and to Mrs. Burne Jones on his views 
of a capitalist economy. Mr. Henderson has been fortunate not 
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access to many more in private collections, but also in having had 
the advice of Sir Sydney Cockerell during the preparation of the 
book. 
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book deals with the buying, working and eventual disposal of a 
number of plantations on the island of Nevis and includes 
accounts of the plantation routine, the treatment of slaves and 
the hazards of war. The second part describes the growth of 
the business in Bristol, and shows how the fortune was made and 
how it was preserved in spite of depressions and the emancipation 
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Published in honour of Sir Frank Stenton’s seventieth birthday. This great 
collection of charters was compiled in 1640 and 1641 for Sir Christopher 
Hatton, first Lord Hatton of Kirby, Northamptonshire, and nephew of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lord Chancellor. The manuscript, which is in the custody of 
the Northamptonshire Record Society at Lamport Hall, now belongs to his 
descendant, the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. By his kind per- 
mission the volume is published by the Clarendon Press in conjunction with 
the Society, of which Sir Frank Stenton was one of the founders. This 
unique manuscript contains facsimiles or transcripts of 529 charters ranging 
in date from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. Many of these documents 
are of the first importance for the history of Medieval England. ‘The charters 
are fully annotated, and the volume contains an introduction and indexes. 
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This diary (1768—84) of Sylas Neville, M.D., is perhaps unique amongst 
diaries. It is an intimate and attractively written record of a cultured man in 
three distinct phases of his activity. First the young man about town, 
devoted to the theatre and the arts, an advanced Whig, an opponent of the war 
against the American colonists, and heterodox in religion. He then became a 
minor squire in a Norfolk village, engaging in rural pursuits, political wrangles, 
and social activities. Driven before long by dwindling resources to qualify 
for a profession, he spent five years at Edinburgh University, graduating with 
distinction in medicine under the tutelage of the renowned Dr. Cullen, whose 
friendship he enjoyed. In the Diary he describes his life there, his professors, 
his fellow students, and their and his personal foibles. As he travelled to and 
from Scotland by land or sea he set down in detail all that interested an inquisi- 
tive and observant wayfarer. His frequent personal entanglements were the 
cause of much embarrassment to himself, but they give additional colour to 
the narrative. One thing is left unsolved—the mystery of his lineage. 
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Medieval Monachism 


G. G. COULTON 


This volume completes the late G. G. Coulton’s master- 
piece. Its 69 ‘chapters’ display the full drama of successive 
reforms as they were attempted by group after group with- 
in the Church in the hope of staving off the cataclysmic 
Reformation. Like the earlier volumes this is a book firmly 
grounded in a wealth of evidence ; itis at the same time written 
with the force and vividness that characterised all Dr 
Coulton’s work. ‘Better, because most concerned with 
fundamental problems, than any other history of medieval 
monasticism.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 45s. net 
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The Cambridge History of Poland, in two volumes, was 
planned in 1936. The war drove many of the scholars at 
work on it into exile, some into captivity, a few to death. 
The later half of the work, from Augustus II to Pilsudski, 
was finished first and was published separately in 1941. The 
narrative is now completed by this first half, dealing with 
the period before 1696. A final volume will contain the 
bibliographies. 42s. net 
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Master James of St. George 


HE Edwardian castles of North Wales constitute, as a group, 

one of the most impressive monuments of military architec- 
ture in Britain. They embody a unified strategic conception, the 
scale of which finds its nearest parallel in these islands in such 
great defensive works as Hadrian’s Wall, the Roman forts of the 
Saxon Shore and Offa’s Dyke. Flint, Rhuddlan, Conway, 
Caernarvon, Harlech and Beaumaris all survive in varying degrees 
of completeness ; Builth and Aberystwyth have largely perished. 
Dolwyddelan, Criccieth and Castell y Bere come into the picture 
as native Welsh structures adapted to take their place in the 
wider scheme of new building. Ruthin, Denbigh, and Chirk, 
though non-royal castles, were built at the same period and were 
closely related to royal policy. The walled towns attached to 
the castles of Conway and Caernarvon challenge comparison with 
such classic sites as Carcassonne and Aigues Mortes and indeed 
deserve recognition in their own right as being among the most 
notable of our national monuments. 

In view both of the scope of the undertaking as a whole and 
also of the intrinsic interest of the component buildings, it is 
desirable that their architectural authorship should be firmly 
established. J. E. Morris, writing at the beginning of the century, 
considered that the ‘ chief architect and designer ’ of the fortresses 
was Master James of St. George, who is named in more than one 
contemporary record as ‘ magister operacionum regis in Wallia ’.? 
Sir Charles Peers thought that St. George was the master mason 
of the castles of Rhuddlan, Harlech, and Beaumaris, but says 
nothing as to his being connected with other buildings in the 
series.2 These views have, however, been called in question by 
Dr. Douglas Simpson, who argues that St. George was not a 
master mason at all, still less an architect ; rather, he says, he 
was one of the ‘ men of affairs . . . who supervised the financial 
and administrative aspects of these great undertakings ’.* As 
recently as 1940 Dr. Simpson has scouted the idea of James of 
St. George being the architect of Harlech as an ‘old yarn’ ; 

1 The Welsh Wars of Edward the First (Oxford, 1901), p. 145. 


2 Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1915-16, pp. 28, 29. 
3 Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 1928, p. 41. 


* All rights reserved. : 
VOL. LXV—NO. CCLVII EE 
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Master James was, in Dr. Simpson’s view, ‘a civil servant, not 
an architect—a master of work, not a master mason ’.! Never- 
theless, quite apart from the question whether this may not be 
too fine a specialization of function to insist on in the thirteenth 
century, there is much evidence that supports the older view of 
St. George as the chief builder of the castles. 

The earliest references to James of St. George revealed by a 
wide search of contemporary documents are for the period 23 
Marck to 31 October 1278. They are contained in the following 
notes of payment entered from time to time in the daily cash 
book of the Wardrobe :—? 


8 April Magistro Jacobo Ingeniatori in perpacationem vadiorum 
suorum .xvij. dierum usque ad presentem diem .xvijs. 


Eidem Jacobo eunti in partibus Wallie ad ordinandum opera 
castrorum ibidem pro vadiis suis et expensis suis a die 
presenti usque ad diem dominicam proximam post festum 
sancti Johannis ante Portam Latinam per .xxix. dies .lviij.s. 


20 May Magistro Jacobo Ingeniatori pro vadiis suis per .vij. dies 
post diem dominicam proximam post festum sancti Johannis 
ante Portam Latinam ipsa die dominica computata per quos 
fuit extra curiam .xiiij.s.; eidem per octo dies subsequentes 
per quos stetit in curia .viij.s. Eidem pro vadiis suis per 
tres menses subsequentes per quos erit extra curiam ad 
visitandum castra de flint et Rothelan .viij.li.viij.s. ; et sic 
in toto .ix.li.x.s. 


18 June Garcioni Magistri Jacobi le Mazun revertenti ad dominum 
suum usque Rothelan ad expensas suas .xij.d. 


19 Sept. Magistro Jacobo Ingeniatori pro vadiis suis a die Assump- 
cionis beate Virginis ipso computato usque ad diem Omnium 
Sanctorum per .lxxviij. dies, ipso percipiente extra curiam 
per diem .ij.s., vij.li.xvj.s. 


There can be no reasonable doubt as to the identity of this 
Master James with the official who appears shortly afterwards 
as Master James of St. George and who henceforth is generally 
referred to by that name. Indeed, a later document makes the 


 Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1940, p. 163, n. 4. This interpretation was at first 
followed by J. H. Harvey (Journal of the Brit. Arch. Assn., 1941, 24); more recently, 
however, Mr. Harvey has classed St. George among the royal architects, describing 
him as a purely military expert (Henry Yevele (London, 1944), 4). Since this paper was 
written, Dr. Simpson has revised his earlier view and has lately referred to St. George 
as ‘a practical master-mason of high professional status ’ (Harldom of Mar, Aberdeen 
University Press, 1949, p. 23, n. 13). 

2 P.R.O., Chancery Miscellanea (henceforth cited as Ch. Misc.), 4/1, fos. 1ld, 16d, 
22d and 34. 
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identification a certainty, for it speaks of ‘ Mestre Jakes de seint 

Jorge le Machoun’.’ The first fact that emerges from these 

entries is that James’s profession could be referred to by the 

alternative names ingeniator and mazun (Lat. cementarius). Of 
the latter ‘ builder in stone’ is an adequate interpretation ; a 

concise definition of ingeniator is less easy. ‘ Engineer ’, though 

convenient and therefore commonly used, is, in view of its modern 

connotation, too narrow ; moreover, it has a military flavour, 

and the functions exercised by ingeniatores in the twelfth and 

thirteenth centuries were by no means only military. For the 
word is commonly used, not only of the master of engines of 
war, but also in the wider sense of the ‘ contriver ’ or ‘ deviser ’ 
of all kinds of building works. It is not capable of concise 
translation into modern terminology, for it embodies something 
of all those functions which to-day are shared between the 
architect, the contractor and the resident superintendent of works. 
From time to time during his subsequent career James is referred 
to by one or other occupational title, though less commonly so 
than by his family surname. At no time is he named as a clerk, 
as we should expect him to be if his functions were primarily 
financial and administrative.? It appears that, at this period at 
any rate, he was normally attached to the court. When in 
residence in the royal familia he received a daily wage of 1s., 
an additional subsistence allowance of ls. being paid to him 
when absent on official business ‘ extra curiam’. In 1278 these 
wages were paid at irregular intervals.4 On 8 April he was paid 
in arrear for the 17 days he had been with the court since 23 March, 
and also in advance for the 29 days following when he would be 
away in Wales, i.e. up to 7 May. On 20 May he was paid for a 
further 7 days at the ‘away’ rate, days presumably spent in 
travelling from Wales to Westminster, as for the next 8 days he 
‘was ‘in curia’ again and it was at Westminster that these two 
payments from 8 to 22 May were made. On the same day he 
was paid in advance, at the ‘ away’ rate of 2s. a day, from 23 May 


1 See below, p. 450. 

2 Tout (Chapters, ii. 24, n. 1) thought, incorrectly, that he was a clerk; but in 
fact, like other royal masons (e.g. Henry de Ellerton, Cal. Close R. 1313-18, p. 530), 
he had the status of a sergeant (Cal. Pat. R. 1281-92, p. 137; Liber Quotidianus 
(1787), p. 102). St. George, however, had the assistance of a clerk, as is shown by 
the payment of 5s. on 4 April 1282 ‘clerico Magistri Jacobi Ingeniatoris deferenti 
litteras Regis Reginaldo de Grey et Willelmo de Valencia ad suas expensas cum uno 
equo et uno garcione per v. dies ’ (Exch. Accts. 308/5). 

* The principle of paying royal masons double wages while travelling appears to 
have been first applied to Master John of Gloucester in 1256 (Close R. 1256-9, p. 11; 
ef. Harvey, B.A.A. Journal, 1941, pp. 23 and 60). 

“ In some cases there is a slight variation between the dates under which payments 
are entered in the cash book of the Wardrobe and those under which they were entered 
on the enrolled account preserved in B.M. Add. MS. 36762. 
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to 14 August. On 10 September,! when the king was at Rhuddlan,? 
he received his pay for the 78 days from 15 August to 31 October. 

What light do the entries throw on Master James’s official 
duties ? After a period with the court he travels to Wales on 
9 April ad ordinandum opera castrorum ibidem. The phrase ad 
ordinandum opera is wide enough, in the case of one who was 
a mason and ‘ ingeniator”’, to include the meaning that St. George 
was from this date charged with the design * of the works and 
probably also that he was to be responsible for their technical 
direction and management, in a sense approximating to the 
responsibility of a modern chief architect. As to the phrase 
castra ibidem, there were in 1278 four new royal castles building 
in Wales, namely Flint, Rhuddlan, Builth, and Aberystwyth.‘ 
As James was back in London again at the end of four weeks, he 
can have had little more than a fortnight in Wales, and is unlikely 
to have visited more than one or two of the new sites. These 
are most likely to have been Flint and Rhuddlan, because, as 
will be seen later, subsequent references connect him directly 
with those works. Moreover, in the case of Builth we know that 
just at this time other arrangements, in which St. George was 
not apparently concerned, were being made for the conduct of 
the works.’ But we cannot be certain, because when William 
FitzWarin went to inspect the works of two of the castles in 
March 1278, the two he went to were Rhuddlan and Builth, 
not Rhuddlan and Flint. James’s week at court, from 15 to 
22 May, would enable him to report on the results of his tour and 
to complete preparations for a much longer absence in Wales. 
This time the purpose of the journey is stated to be ad visitandum 
castra de flint et Rothelan, and the wages paid show that the 
‘ visitation ’ lasted for more than five months. In June, when 
further consultation was necessary with headquarters, it sufficed 
to send a, servant who brought back whatever information was 
required to his master at Rhuddlan. 


1 This date is given in the enrolled account and, in view of the king’s presence at 
Rhuddlan from 8 to 14 September, is more likely than the 19th, the date under which 
the entry was made in the cash book. 

2 For the purpose of the king’s visit to Rhuddlan at this time, see Bulletin of Bd. 
of Celtic Studies, viii. 248-9. 

3 In a note on ‘ Terms of Architectural Planning in the Middle Ages’ (Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. v. 232-7) Prof. N. B. Pevsner, quoting 
examples from Spain and Italy as well as from England and France, shows that ‘ordinare’ 
was widely used in the sense of architectural designing. See also the same writer’s 
paper, ‘ The Term “‘ Architect ” in the Middle Ages ’, in Speculum, vol. 17, pp. 549-62. 

“ Llanbadarn Fawr. The modern name Aberystwyth, used for convenience in this 
paper, was only beginning to come into general use about 1400 (Sir John Edward 
Lloyd in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1931, p. 207). 

5 Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 166 (6 April 1278). 

6 * Willelmo fil’Warini eunti ad videndum opera castrorum de Rothel’ et Buelt 
pro suis expensis .xx.s.’ (B.M. Add. MS. 36762, s.d. 4 March 1278). 
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We lose sight of Master James from the termination of these 
wardrobe payments on 31 October 1278, until 5 March 1279. 
We then have a summary account for works at Rhuddlan, 
running from that date until 3 November 1280, rendered by 
William. de Perton, clerk, ‘per visum ac testimonium Magistri 
Jacobi de Sancto Georgio ’,! and during this same period Perton 
and Master James are named together as ‘keepers’ of the 
Rhuddlan works.2. This phrase does not mean, as Dr. Simpson 
suggests,* that James, like Perton, was a financial and accounting 
officer. That their functions were separate is made clear by the 
terms, just quoted, in which Perton heads his account. These 
show that Master James’s part was to witness and certify it. He 
would do this as the officer directly responsible for the execution 
of the building works.‘ When we next hear of him it isin 
connexion with Flint, where in the spring of 1281 work began to 
be pushed forward at a greatly increased tempo.> On Easter 
Sunday, 13 April 1281, according to William de Perton’s detailed 
roll of wages paid to masons working at Flint from 9 April 1279 


1 Pipe Roll no. 124, m. 29. 2 Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 178. 

3 Trans. Anglesey Ant. Soc., 1928, p. 34. 

4 There are many instances of works accounts submitted in this way in the names 
of two officials, one financial and administrative and the other executive. The former 
is invariably a clerk and is often styled keeper of the works (custos operacionum) ; 
the latter is usually a mason and is often styled master of the works (magister opera- 
cionum). To quote only one example, Robert of Beverley, master mason of the Tower 
of London works from 1271 to 1284, is named as one of the ‘ viewers’ or certifiers of 
the account submitted in 1277 by Giles de Audenard, keeper of the king’s works there 
(Pipe Roll no. 121). Sometimes, as in the present case at Rhuddlan, the two together 
are called keepers of the works ; this is natural enough, for, while their functions are 
essentially distinct, they are both directly employed servants of the king and therefore 
. Share a common responsibility for the expenditure of royal money. There is a clear 

illustration of the practice of the master or masters of the works certifying works 

‘ accounts in two documents relating to the building of Aberystwyth castle in 1278-9 
(Littere Wallie, ed. J. G. Edwards, p. 131, nos. 231 and 232). I fine no evidence to 
sustain the distinction which Dr. Simpson draws between a master of work (adminis- 
trative) and a master mason (executive), but much to suggest that an individual of 
the standing of James of St. George had to be competent in both capacities. The 
distinction between the ‘ master of the works’ and the ‘ clerk of the works’, both of 
them official titles, is, however, clear, as may be seen in the penultimate paragraph 
of the Linlithgow indenture printed below (p. 450). 

5 During the summer of 1279 an average of 23 masons was employed at Flint at 
an average weekly cost of £4 3s. 4d.; after a complete withdrawal of mason labour 
during most of 1280 the maximum number of masons employed during the 9 weeks 
ending 16 March 1281 was only 3, but in the following fortnight this figure rose to 
132 and continued to rise to 196 in the fortnight ending 27 April. There the detailed 
account, which originally ran from 9 April 1279 to 11 November 1284, breaks off 
(Ch. Mise. 2/2, no. 17). It is probable that the sharp increase in the labour force 
in mid-March 1281 resulted from the transfer of masons from Rhuddlan, where 
£2082 10s. 64d. was spent on masons’ wages during the 87 weeks 5 March 1279 

to 3 November 1280 (Pipe Roll no. 124, m. 29), but only £64 16s. 10d. during the 
71 weeks 3 November 1280 to 15 March 1282 (Pipe Roll no. 131, m. 26). This last 
figure contrasts with approximately £1597 spent on masons’ wages at Flint during the 
period 16 March 128] to 11 November 1284 (Pipe Roll no. 131, m. 26 and Ch. Mise. 
2/2, no. 17). 
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to 11 November 1284,1 Master James of St. George received 
£21 4s., being his wages of 2s. a day for 212 days from 1 November 
1280 to 31 May 1281. It will be noted that this payment to 
St. George is enrolled on an account concerned solely with the 
wages of masons, and making mention of no other craftsmen or 
officials. In the surviving portion of it eight other masons are 
specified by name, the highest paid being Master Richard at a 
figure varying from 8d. to 10d. a day. This payment to St. 
George of seven months’ wages on Easter Day may indicate 
approximately half-yearly payments at Easter and Michaelmas. 
If, as seems likely, the bulk of the mason labour which appears 
at Flint in 1281 was transferred there from Ruddlan,? it is fair 
to assume that his wages for the two years for which information 
about them is lacking, lst November 1278 to 31 October 1280 
were entered on the corresponding masons’ roll for Rhuddlan. 
This roll is missing but is summarized on the Pipe Roll of 8 
Edward I. The Flint account, of which the detailed particulars 
are not preserved beyond May 1281, may well have contained 
the record of his wages until about Michaelmas 1284. Thereafter 
a different arrangement was made, as a result of which payments 
to St. George begin to appear as separate items on the Pipe 
Rolls. On 20 October 1284, the king made a ‘ grant for life to 
Master James de Sancto Georgio, king’s sergeant, of 3s. a day 
from the wardrobe, and at his death ls. 6d. a day to his wife 
Ambrosia if she survives him. He also received 8 marks yearly 
for his summer and winter clothing. These favours were a 
reward ‘pro bono e laudabili servicio’. They were a high 
reward indeed ; throughout the medieval period there is no 
parallel in the English royal service for the payment of so high 
a daily wage to an individual master craftsman.® 

What were the good and laudable services that James of St. 
George had rendered by the autumn of 1284? The implication 
of the records is that he was chief master mason at Rhuddlan 
and Flint between 1278 and 1282, and that in that position he 


1 Ch. Misc. 2/2, no. 17. 2 See n. 5, p. 437 above. 

3 Pipe Roll no. 124, m. 29. 

* Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 137. At the same time Master Richard Ingeniator, 
king’s sergeant, whose name is found in connexion with works at Flint, Rhuddlan, 
Conway, Dryslwyn, Aberystwyth, and Caernarvon, was granted a life pension of 12d. 
a day at the Exchequer of Chester (ibid.); the figure reflects the relatively greater 
importance of the position held by Master James. Master Bertram Ingeniator, who 
was employed at Dolforwyn, Rhuddlan and Castell y Bere, had died during the 
previous year (Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 294). 

5 Ch. Mise. 2/10, no. 2; Pipe Roll no. 131, m. 26d. This was the maximum 
allowance, and was paid also to bannerets and clerks of the wardrobe (Tout, Chapters, 
ii. 29); it may be contrasted with the 4 marks paid annually to Master Richard 
Ingeniator (Pipe Roll, no. 131, m. 26). 

® For comparative figures, see Harvey, ‘ The Medieval Office of Works’, in B.A.A. 
Journal, 1941, pp. 68-71. 
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was directly responsible, under the king and his advisers, for 
the erection of those two castles. On 9 April 1282, following 
the famous Palm Sunday attack on Hawarden,! the Welsh, 
according to one account, destroyed Aberystwyth.2 Whether 
they did substantial damage to the castle, or whether it was the 
ease with which they gained access to it that led to an immediate 
strengthening of the defences, must remain uncertain.* At all 
events, before the end of the month payment of 20s. for expenses 
was made ‘ Magistro Jacobo de Sancto Georgio eunti apud 
Lampad’ ad castrum Regis ibidem construendum ’.t Following 
St. George’s visit, orders were sent on 25 May to the sheriffs of 
Gloucester and Somerset to arrange for the transport of thirty 
masons from Bristol to Aberystwyth,® but we have no information 
as to the work put in hand at this time. An entry of 23 October 
1282, testifies to St. George’s presence at Ruthin and connects 
him with the works then being begun at Denbigh. Two days 
earlier, on the 21st, the king had gone from Denbigh to Ruthin 
to view the works and the things that Grey was doing there.’ 
The surviving remains of Ruthin castle seem to point to a different 
architectural authorship from Rhuddlan, but the presence of 
St. George at Ruthin at this time suggests that he may have 
been lent to Grey as a consultant. In December, when the king 
was at Rhuddlan, St. George was away for a week on official 
business, possibly at Ruthin, and received the usual extra allow- 
ance. On 1 February 1283, within a few days of its fall, we 


find him supplying steel for the armament of the captured castle 
of Dolwyddelan.° 


1 For a recent discussion of these events see Littere Wallie, ed. Edwards, pp. lxiii, xiv. 
2 Morris, Welsh Wars, p. 154, quoting Annales Cambriae. If this account is 
correct, it suggests deliberate demolition some days after the Welsh gained control of 
the town, which they did on or about 25 March (Cal. Anc. Correspondence, ed. J. G. 
Edwards, pp. 44, 45). 

3 Probably the latter is the correct interpretation, for the subsequent works at 
Aberystwyth consisted principally in an elaboration of the gatehouse defences and 
the addition of a barbican (Pipe Roll no. 134). 

4 Exch. Accts. 3/29; the payment is entered s.d. 30 April, which suggests that the 
English re-established control earlier than Morris supposed (loc. cit. p. 169). 

5 Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 250. 

°*Magistro Jacobo Machinatori pro Clays emptis apud Ruffyn .v.d.’ (Exch. 
Accts. 3/29). The exact purpose of cleiae, of which upwards of 1200 were purchased 
‘ad constructionem castri de Dyneby ’ between 23 and 26 October 1282, is uncertain ; 
‘hurdles’ seems meaningless in this context, and the word may perhaps denote 
wicker screens of the type still often to be seen on scaffolding on the continent. The 
king was at Denbigh from 20 October to 5 November. Considerable quantities of 
timber were carted ‘ad locum Castri de Dyneby’ at this time, and six masons in 
receipt of royal pay were employed at Denbigh from 18 November to 1 December 
(Exch. Accts. 3/30); on 7 November ropes were sent to Denbigh by the constable of 
Rhuddlan (ibid. 3/29). 

7 Edwards, Cal. Anc. Correspondence, p. 121. § Exch. Accts. 351/9. 

®* Pro calib’ empto per manus Magistri Jacobi Ingeniatoris ad municionem dicti 
Castri, .iiij.s.’ (ibid.). This item is one of a number referring to Dolwyddelan. Its 
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On 11 September 1283, St. George was sent to take seisin 
of the town of Maenan from the bailiff of Henry de Lacy, earl 
of Lincoln, and to deliver it after an interval of a few days to the 
abbot and convent of Aberconway.! The significance of this 
passage has perhaps not been fully appreciated. Maenan, as is 
well known, was the alternative site to which in 1283-4 the king 
transferred the Cistercian monks of Conway so that he might be 
free to develop his new town on the land which up till that time 
had been occupied by their abbey.2 There were three reasons 
why the execution of the conveyance should be assigned to St. 
George. First, his close association with the royal works at 
Conway, which will be discussed in a subsequent paragraph, 
made him personally familiar with the property the monks were 
giving up. Secondly, only someone with a competent knowledge 
of land surveying could negotiate a fair exchange which would 
give them a site equivalent in essentials to the one surrendered ; 
a new extent of Maenan had been drawn up and the interval 
that was to elapse between the acceptance of the manor from de 
Lacy’s bailiff and its transfer to the Cistercians points to the 
marking of the boundaries of the abbey precinct and similar 
formalities. Last and most important, when a major building 
project such as the erection of a new abbey was to be initiated 
under royal patronage, it would be natural to entrust the pre- 


liminaries to the chief master builder in royal employ in the 
district. The fact that the task was given to James of St. 
George may well in itself be an indication that he already held 
this position at this time. 

Let us at this point consider the implications of the series of 
works accounts of the North Wales castles preserved on the Pipe 
Rolls of 14 and 19 Edward I. The earlier roll * contains the 


date, 1 February, relates it to the mandate of 3 February printed in Cal. Anc. Corre- 
spondence, p. 204; ‘calabis’ in that entry should, it is suggested, be translated as 
‘steel’, not ‘canvas’. Immediately preceding this is a mandate to William de 
Perton to provide William the king’s attiliator with money to buy wax and string to 
make cords suitable for making balistae, and to provide everything which arbalesters 
necessarily require for repairing them. The issue of this order at Bettws-y-Coed 
shows that the engines to which it refers are those of Dolwyddelan, while the entry 
quoted above from the Exchequer Accounts links the mandate of 3 February with 
Dolwyddelan also. Taking the three entries together, we conclude that garbae 
calabis are spare parts for balistae, that they are of steel, and that they cost 1s. each ; 
we may compare garbae asceri purchased, some at 8d., some at 11d. each, for the 
castle of Linlithgow in 1302 (Exch. Accts. 482/21). Collation of the entries provides 
another proof of the identity of Master James of St. George and Master James 
‘ Ingeniator ’, and warrants the deduction that the king visited Dolwyddelan on or 
before 26 January and that St. George was concerned with the refitting of the castle. 

1 Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 275; cf. Chron. Oxenedes (R.S.), Appendix iv, p. 336. 

* Their conventual church, standing in the centre of the new borough, was 
retained and adapted to serve as the parish church of the English settlement (cf. 
H. Harold Hughes in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1895, pp. 161-79). 

3 Pipe Roll no. 131, m. 26d. 
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account of Richard of Abingdon, chamberlain of Caernarvon, of 
monies laid out on the royal works of Caernarvon, Conway, 
Criccieth, and Harlech between 13 January 1283 and 7 January 
1286. Though the sums spent at each site are particularized,? 
it is clear that the works are regarded as a single undertaking 
and. administered as such.2. When, therefore, we find in this 
same account a record of payment cf wages ‘ Magistro Jacobo de 
sancto Georgio, Magistro operacionum Regis in Wallia’ for the 
period 12 February to 13 December 1285, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that St. George was responsible in that capacity for 
the general executive and technical contro] of the works at each 
of the four sites named. In the case of Harlech no early detailed 
rolls survive ; but close architectural affinities with Rhuddlan 
and Beaumaris, at both of which St. George is known to have 
worked, make it all but certain that that castle was his creation. 
His work at Conway, for which the record evidence survives in 
greater detail, will be discussed shortly. Caernarvon, however, 
is a case apart. Here many of the architectural similarities 
which at one point or another link the other structures of the 
group are absent, and it would therefore seem to be wrong to 
include Caernarvon castle in quite the same category. Its 
multangular towers and asymmetric curtains are in marked 
contrast to the round towers and regular wards of most of its 
North Wales contemporaries, and this difference, while no doubt 
partly due to there having been an earlier castle on the site, 
seems also to point to a different architectural authorship. Thus 
though Caernarvon is included among the works for the direction 
of which St. George received payment as ‘ magister operacionum ’, 
it appears that the execution may in this case have been dele- 
gated to another.* From 1295 to 1308 the master mason at 
Caernarvon was Walter of Hereford, one of the outstanding 
builders of his time.‘ It is possible that he was engaged on the 
building before 1295, and it may be that it is to him that the 


1The total expenditure covered by this account is £6603 10s. 24d., made up as 
follows : Caernarvon, £3036 19s. 54d. ; Conway, £3313 1s. 2d. ; Harlech, £205 1s. 54d. ; 
Criccieth, £48 8. 94d. 

2 General administrative control and supervision, insofar as it was delegated to 
any one official, seems to have been exercised by the Justiciar of North Wales, Otho 
de Grandison, or his deputy (cf. C. L. Kingsford in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 1909, p. 133, 
and J. G. Edwards, Cal. Anc. Correspondence, p. 118). 

3 The earliest building in stone undertaken at Caernarvon, i.e. 1284-6, was the 
town wall (Sir Charles Peers in Cymmrodorion Transactions, 1915-16, pp. 4-6). With 
its open-gorged round towers and twin-towered gateways this follows the same 
pattern as the town wall at Conway, and James of St. George may have been respon- 
sible for it. If so we should probably also attribute to him the remarkable six-arch 
bridge, now obscured by modern building, by which the main gate of the town was 
approached across the river Cadnant (see Kenrick Evans in Trans. Caernarvonshire 
Hist. Soc. 1941, pp. 33-42). 

* For a summary of his works see J. H. Harvey, Henry Yevele, pp. 4-6. 
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essentials of the design should be attributed. In a later account 
(1304-5) he is described as ‘ Magister Walterus de Hereford 
Cementarius et magister singularum operacionum constructionis ’.* 
But he did not rank as high in the royal service as James of 
St. George, as is shown by his daily wage of 1s. and annual 
clothing allowance of 34 marks,? compared with St. George’s 3s. 
and 8 marks. 

The Pipe Roll of 19 Edward I * includes the account of Robert 
de Belvoir, Richard of Abingdon’s successor as chamberlain, of 
monies laid out on the castles of Caernarvon, Conway, Criccieth, 
Harlech, and Bere between October 1285 and December 1290. 
As in the previous account the expenditure on castle building, 
distributed this time between five different sites, is treated as a 
single item and contained in a single paragraph. Once again 
this implies unified technical control and responsibility, and once 
again payment of wages at 3s. a day for the period 13 December 
1285 to 15 August 1290,5 to Master James of St. George, ‘ master 
of the king’s works in Wales ’, shows that he was the individual 
who exercised it. 

From 15 August 1290, and for more than three years after- 
wards, St. George was paid, not only as master of the works, but 
also as constable of Harlech castle, a post to which he was ap- 
pointed on the preceding 3 July. The previous constable, John 


de Bevillard or Bono Villario,? whose appointment dated from 
1 November 1285,’ had died in office before 1 November 1287 ; 


1 Exch. Accts. 486/1. 2 Ch. Misc., 4/5, f. 42d. 

3 Pipe Roll no. 136, m. 30. 

4 The total works expenditure covered by this account is £16,422 9s. 2}d., making 
with the earlier account a grand total of £23,026 0s. Ofd. for these five castles and their 
associated works during the eight years beginning January 1283. 

5 Amounting to a sum of £255 18s. (Exch. K.R. Memoranda Rolls no. 65, m. 14). 

® Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 326. 

7 John de Bevillard was also an acting justiciar of North Wales in the room of his 
kinsman Otho de Grandison ; there are statements to this effect on Exch. K.R. Mem. 
R. 65, mm. 13d. and 14d., and on Roll 73, m. 21d., and his name should be added to 
the deputies listed in Tout, Chapters, vi. 58. For the family relationship to Otho 
see C. L. Kingsford in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 1909, p. 179. John de Bevillard the 
younger, still living in 1334, was a nephew of Otho; John the elder, constable of 
Harlech and Otho’s deputy as justiciar, d. 1287, who is not mentioned by Kingsford, 
was probably his father and Otho’s brother-in-law. The likelihood that the elder 
John’s wife Agnes was Otho’s sister is strengthened by the fact that Otho’s mother’s 
name was Agnes and that she had several daughters (ibid. p. 127). A close relation- 
ship to Otho would go far to account for Agnes de Bevillard’s being allowed to keep 
the constableship of Harlech after her husband’s death, and for the king’s generous 
treatment of her and also of her husband’s executors (Cal. Welsh Rolls, pp. 326-8). 
Edward’s interest in the family is further shown by the following writ of 12 February 
1292: ‘Liberate . . . dilecto nobis in Christo fratri Henrico Priori de Wenlok 
centum marcas ad unam filiarum Johannis de Bevillard defuncti fratris eiusdem 
Prioris inde maritandam de dono nostro ’ (Liberate Rolls, no. 68). 

8 This was the date from which payment of his wages commenced (Exch, K.R. 
Mem. R. 65, m. 14). 
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from that date until 15 August 1290 his widow, the lady Agnes 
de Bevillard, continued, in name at any rate, to act in his stead, 
being allowed the full wage of 4s. a day formerly paid jointly to 
her husband and herself.1 Throughout this period the building 
of the castle was in progress. The Pipe Rolls give the annual 
works costs and on the basis of these figures it appears that 63 
per cent. of the work had been done by the time the constable- 
ship passed into Agnes’s hands.? Her retention of the office 
suggests that there was no suitable royal servant available to 
whom it could be given. Why, if it could be given to St. George 
in 1290, could it not have been given to him in 1287? A possible 
answer is that just at this time he was called away to Gascony ; 
that he went during the period 1286-89 is certain,’ and it is likely 
enough that he accompanied the acting justiciar of North Wales, 
John de Havering, who left for Bordeaux at the beginning of 
November, 1287,* i.e. at about the time of de Bevillard’s death. 
Indeed, one is tempted to go further and infer from the fact that 
the lady Agnes was left in possession until August 1290, that 
St. George was absent in Gascony for most of the intervening 
period. The Harlech works accounts terminate in the following 
December, only minor expenditure being incurred during the 
last year.5 The grant of the constableship to St. George there- 
fore coincides closely in point of time with the completion of the 
castle® It may be noted that in Italy it was not unusual for 
engineering and building craftsmen to be appointed in this way 
to high military ana administrative positions.? Nor should it be 
overlooked that St. George’s appointment, besides being an 
honour to its recipient, allowed a saving to the exchequer. As 
master of the royal works in Wales St. George drew a wage of 
3s. a day or £54 15s. a year. John de Bevillard, and his wife 
after him, drew a wage of 4s. a day or £73 a year.’ That is to 
say that the two posts had together involved an annual wage 
bill of £127 15s. They were now amalgamated in the person of 
James of St. George whose pay, for the period during which he 


1 Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 302; Exch. K.R. Mem. R. 65, m. 14. 

2 £5165 out of a total outlay of £8178. 

3 Cal. Anc. Correspondence, p. 120: ‘To Master James and William le Bascle 
going to Gascony to the king, for their expenses, 5s.’ The visit may have been for 
consultation about the works in Wales or in connexion with the building of bastides in 
Gascony. 

* Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 311. A prest was paid to Master James in Gascony in 
January 1288 (Exch. Accts. 352/12, m. 1). 

5 Pipe Roll no. 136, m. 30. 

® The grant did not affect his professional title. Thus a writ of liberate, tested at 
Norham on 21 May 1291, orders payment of £20 for supplies provided by him for the 
castle to be made ‘ Magistro Jacobo de sancto Georgio cementario nostro in Wallia’ 
(Lib. Roll, no. 67). 

7N. B. Pevsner in Speculum, 17, p. 558, quoting Otto of Freising. 

§ Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 302. 
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discharged the combined duties of master of works and constable 
of the castle, was raised tc £66 13s. 4d. (100 marks) a year. The 
arrangement thus represented an annual saving of £61 ls. 8d., 
though against this must be set any pension that may have 
been granted to Agnes de Bevillard.? 

St. George’s tenure of the constableship of Harlech came to 
an end with the appointment of his successor on 14 December 
1293.2, No explanation can be advanced as to why the change 
was made at this particular time, and for a year the records 
throw no light on his movements or activities. He was still to 
initiate one more great building project in Wales, namely the 
castle of Beaumaris, on which work began in April 1295. Before 
passing on, however, to examine his connexion with it, we have 
to consider the evidence for his part in the building of Conway. 

Works expenses at Conway first began to be recorded during 
the period 26 November 1284 to 26 November 1285, but, as has 
been rightly suggested by Mr. Toy,® building operations had been 
in progress since the previous year. The king moved up to 
Conway from Rhuddlan on or about 14 March 1283 and remained 
until the beginning of May. Within four days of his arrival 
arrangements were being made to secure labour for the new 
works,‘ and on 30 March the king instructed William de Perton 
‘to cause to be bought divers instruments and other necessaries 
such as Richard the engineer will tell him on the king’s behalf, to 
make the ditches at Aberconway; and also to cause to come to 
Aberconway masons and stonecutters as the said Richard will 
tell him.’® St. George’s mission to Maenan in the following 
September is an indication not only of his connexion with Conway 
affairs from their early stages but also of the development of the 
new castle and town already requiring the removal of the abbey. 
It is reasonable to suppose, at least in the case of work done 
ad tascham, that items paid for in the 1284-5 account ® had been 
completed by the time payment was made and that their com- 
mencement should therefore be ascribed to the previous year. 
The account specifies three such items, totalling nearly £900, as 
follows :— 


Et Magistro Jacobo de sancto Gregorio 7 cementario facienti cemen- 
tariam aule et camerarum Regis et Regine in castro de Conewey ad 
tascham .CCC.xx.li. sicut continetur ibidem. 


1 She received 40 marks as a gift from the king on 28 June 1290 (Ch. Misc. 4/5, 
f. 47d.) ; this was five days before the enrolment of St. George’s appointment as her 
successor at Harlech. 

? Exch. L.T.R. Mem. R. 65, m. 1; Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 353. 

3 Archaeologia, vol. 86, p. 165. * Cal. Chancery Warrants, i, p. 8. 

5 Cal. Anc. Correspondence, p. 265. ® Pipe Roll no. 131, m. 26d. 

7 Toy (Archaeologia, vol. 86, pp. 187 and 193) did not realize that Gregorio is an 
error for Georgio, an error repeated in the corresponding passage on the Chancellor’s 
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Et Magistro Ricardo ingeniatori et Henrico de Oxon’ carpentario 
facienti carpentariam domorum predictarum ad tascham .C.li. sicut 
continetur ibidem. 
Et in quadam parte muri circumgentis villam de Conewey et fossato 
eiusdem ville factis ad tascham .CCCC.lxxij.li. x.s. iiij.d. sicut 
continetur ibidem. 


St. George’s general responsibility for the Conway works, as for 
those of the other castles, is of course implicit throughout the 
period during which he was paid as ‘ magister operacionum regis 
in Wallia’. The entry quoted above demonstrates that he was 
in fact also directly concerned with their execution, and it is 
most likely that he held the contract for the town wall and ditch 
as well as for the stonework of the king’s hall and the king and 
queen’s camere. Further information as to the position he 
occupied is provided by the one surviving detailed works account, 
covering the period 26 November 1285 to Michaelmas 1286.1 


Roll. There can, however, be no doubt of this. An account of 1285-6 (Exch. Accts. 
485/28) details masonry work in the hall and chamber of the king as being done ad 
tascham by Master James of St. George, and certain carpentry work in the king’s 
chamber as being done ad tascham by Master Henry of Oxford. It is most unlikely 
that these ave not the same Master James and Master Henry as were working in the 
same buildings, according to the Pipe Roll account, in the previous year. A searching 
examination of contemporary documents reveals no other mention of a Master James 
of St. Gregory, making it clear that of the two readings St. George is the right one. 
The case in favour of St. George is, of course, strengthened by the addition of the 
occupational title cementarius. 

The error is repeated on the Pipe Roll of 19 Edward I (no. 136, m. 30), where note 
is made of 50s. received in 1286 ‘de Magistro Gri gorio (sic) pro servicio suo Regi 
debito pro reparacione aule de Aberconewey ’. 

Other instances of clerks falling into error with the name ‘de sancto Georgio’ 
are not wanting, and in view of the importance of establishing the identity of Toy’s 
James of St. Gregory with James of St. George some of them may be quoted here. 
In the twelfth-century MS. Lansdowne 436, f. 72’, an altar dedicated to St George 
is mistakenly attributed to St. Gregory the Martyr (Rose Graham, ‘ History of the 
Alien Priory of Wenlock, in B.A.A. Journal, 1939, p. 122, n. 2). Ralph de Sancto 
Georgio, clerk of the archbishop of York, is named in error as ‘de Sancto Gregorio ’ 
in a charter of 1154-60 (C. T. and E. M. Clay, Index to vols. i-iii of William Farrer’s 
Early Yorkshire Charters, p. 203). In the Placita de Quo Warranto William de Sancto 
Georgio and Margaret his wife, correctly named on p. 441, appear as ‘de Sancto 
Gregorio’ on p. 440. The Dorset hundred of St. George is once referred to as the 
hundred of St. Gregory (Cal. Close Rolls, 1268-72, pp. 527 and 671. The slip is still 
made in modern times: J. F. O’Sullivan, in Cistercian Settlements in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire (Fordham Univ. Studies, New York, 1947), p. 69 and n. 29, quotes a 
reference to James de Sancto Georgio (Cal. Welsh Rolls, p. 275) as being to James de 
Sancto Gregorio. 

1 Exch. Accts. 485/28. One of the reasons why so few detailed works accounts 
have survived for the period before 1295 is to be found in a statement made two years 
later by Adam de Wetenhale before the barons of the Exchequer. Wetenhale had 
held the office of controller under Robert de Belvoir when the latter was chamberlain 
of North Wales, and the report of what he said is as follows: ‘ idemque Adam bene 
cognovit se fuisse Contrarotulatorem in parte predicta ut predictum est, set dicit 
quod contrarotulos suos hic reddere non potest ; dicit enim quod iam duobus annis 
elapsis Wallenses guerram mouebant versus dominum Regem et in partibus Snoudon 
ubi moram fecit, dicti Wallenses ipsum et omnes Anglos de omnibus bonis et catallis 
suis depredarunt, et rotulos et memoranda et omnia que habebat de officio predicto 
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This shows that he not only contracted to carry out certain items 
of work himself, but that he also sub-contracted some of them to 
others. Thus, as an example of the first, we find £64 paid to 
‘Master James of St. George for opening and making (fractur’ et 
factur ’) seven doorways in the castle, and for their arches ; for 
the corbels of the king’s hall and the king’s chamber ; for opening 
and re-making (fracto et reficiendo) a wall ; and for work done by 
contract, estimated at 6 perches of thick walling (grossi murt), 
beside the well in the castle’. Amongst examples of piece-work 
items executed by others at his orders we find 20s. paid to Master 
Henry of Oxford, carpenter, for pulling down a staircase in the 
king’s chamber and making an oriel in the middle of the castle, 
by contract assigned to him by Sir J. de Bonovillario! and Master 
James. John Flanner or Flauner is paid £10 for work done ad 
tascham per commissionem Magistri Jacobi, in cutting away the 
rock below the castle near the postern opposite the great rock in 
the river ; he is also paid £2 for the carvelli on a stretch of wall 
on the north side of the town and for the job of whitewashing 
them assigned to him by Master James (pro dealbacione eorundem 
carvellorum eidem Johanni tradito per Magistrum Jacobum) ; he 
is also paid 16s. for making a chimney in a chamber in the hall of 
the Lord Otho,? in the time of Master Richard of Abingdon (i.e. 


before February 1286), ad tascham per predictum Magistrum 
Jacobum. Master James also purchased various items required 
for the works, and he had his own chambers in the town, close 
to the castle.* 


ibidem per eosdem Wallenses erat combusta, ita quod nichil inde penes eum remansit 
nec remanet, et hoc paratus est verificare qualitercumque curia duxerit consideran- 
dum’ (Exch. K.R. Mem. R. 25 Edward I, m. 53d.). At the same time Robert de 
Belvoir pleaded that he could not render his chamberlain’s account ‘ quia omnes 
rotuli et tallie et quedam alia que per compotum predictum reddere debuit simul cum 
omnibus bonis et catallis conbusta fuerunt tempore guerre habite in partibus predictis ’; 
for this and for non-payment of arrears he was committed to prison (ibid.). In 1309 
Richard of Abingdon, then a baron of the Exchequer, testified that in 1295, when he 
was chamberlain of Caernarvon, the Welsh had burned many exchequer rolls in 
Caernarvon castle (Exch. L.T.R. Mem. R. 79, m. 73). 

1 James of St. George’s predecessor as constable of Harlech, probably acting in 
his capacity as deputy justiciar. 

2° pro quodam camino facto in quadam camera in aula domini Otonis’, i.e. Otho 
de Grandison, appointed justiciar of North Wales in 1284. The building is probably 
that referred to as undergoing repair in 1316—‘ emendationem aulae et camerarum 
Regis assignatarum pro mansione justiciis in villa de Conewei’ (Archaeologia, vol. 86, 
p. 168). 

3* Pro quodam muro sicco lapid ’ facto ad tascham inter castrum de Conewey et 
cameram Magistri Jacobi de Sancto Georgio’ (Exch. Accts. 485/28). Later St. 
George was allocated six burgages, with a croft and a rood of land, in the new borough 
of Beaumaris; but he was non-resident, and at the date of the survey (c. 1306) only 
four of his plots were built on (P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys, Roll 767). No burgage 
tenements were assigned to him in Conway or Caernarvon (ibid., Portfolios 17/86 and 
17/87); the early Conway rental makes no mention of his ‘ camera ’ near the castle, 
presumably because it was not a residence for which rent was due but his office as 
magister operacionum regis. 
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We have now followed James of St. George’s activities, so far 
as it is possible to do so, from 1278 to the end of 1293. When we 
next hear of him in February 1295,! preparations were already 
in hand and materials being collected for the new castle of 
Beaumaris in Anglesey and for the large-scale repair and strength- 
ening of Caernarvon, which had suffered serious damage in the 
Welsh revolt of September 1294.2 The names and functions of the 
senior officials engaged in these works are specified in the con- 
temporary accounts. For Beaumaris the business oversight was 
in the hands of a royal clerk, Walter of Winchester, who on at 
least two occasions is named as ‘clericus operacionum Wallie ’, 
while the technical control of the works was vested in Master 
James of St. George, ‘ magister operacionum de Bello Marisco ’.* 
At Caernarvon, Hugh of Leominster, a clerk who had served in 
the queen’s household and was now chamberlain of North Wales, 
had the business oversight, being described as ‘ assignatus ad 
soluciones faciendas operariis apud Carnaruan operantibus’.‘ 
Here the execution of the works was in the hands of Master Walter 
of Hereford.’ During the first four months of the year St. George 
received prests in respect of the following :— 


(i) Making clayes and pontoons (pontes) in the Wirral, and 
purchasing necessaries at Chester (7 February).® 

(ii) Purchasing timber for making pontoons at Conway for 
the boats * (11 and 18 March). 

(iii) Making clayes at Chester ; freight of clayes and timber 
from Chester to Conway (30 March to 4 April). 

(iv) Making masons’ tools of iron and wood at Conway ® 
(8 April). 

(v) Providing divers necessaries for the new castle ® (17 April). 


Items (i) to (iii) were paid at Conway, item (iv) at Bangor and 
item (v) at Llanfaes (Beaumaris). On 31 March St. George 


1 Exch. T. R. Misc. Books, 202, f. 35. This is a wardrobe book. ‘References to 
James of St. George during the year 1295 are based on it unless otherwise stated. 

2 Morris, Welsh Wars, p. 242. 

3 Pipe Roll no. 146, m. 25; cf. also Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls (Lancs. and Cheshire 
Record Soc.), pp. 160, 162 and 178. 

4 Exch. T. R. Misc. Books, 202, f. 40. 5 Exch. Accts. 5/18, no. 11. 

® On 4 March a message was sent to James of St. George in the Wirral to use all 
available boats on the coast to ship the pontoons to Conway (Cal. Chancery Warrants, 
i. 53). The first mention that the king intended the reconquest of Anglesey appears 
on 19 March (ibid. p. 54), but St. George’s operations in the Wirral show that active 
preparations for overcoming the barrier of the Menai had been put in hand at least 
6 weeks earlier. Another record shows that ‘ Master James of St. George and Master 
Richard the king’s engineer’ had carried out extensive timber felling in Cheshire at 
this time to provide material for cleiae ; whether these were to be used for the pontoons 
or the building works is not clear (Cal. Ing. Misc., i. 475). 

7 The Latin is ‘ pro pontibus faciendis apud Aberconewey ad naves’. 
8 ‘super factura utensilium cementar’ . . . tam de ferro quam de bordis.’ 
® * pro novo castro ’, i.e. Beaumaris. 
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received a prest of £5 at Conway towards his wages. In July, 
when the Beaumaris works had been in progress about three 
months, he received what was in effect a substantial rise in pay. 
This was in the form of a life tenancy of the Flintshire manor of 
Mostyn, worth £25 16s. 7d. a year, held at an annual rent of 
38.1 

Although, as we have seen, his responsibility for most of the 
North Wales castle works is implicit in the terms of the surviving 
accounts, Beaumaris is the one case in Wales in which St. George 
is specifically named as ‘ magister operacionum ’ of a particular 
building. In this capacity he directed a labour force of 400 
masons, 2000 minor workmen, 200 quarrymen and 30 smiths and 
carpenters, together with a supply organization of 100 carts, 60 
wagons and 30 boats bringing stone and sea-coal to the site.? 
In February 1296, he and Walter of Winchester reported to the 
Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer that since the commence- 
ment of work in the previous April ten towers of the outer and 
four of the inner ring of defences had been begun, and that if this 
good start was to be maintained it would be necessary to spend 
not less than £250 a week during the coming season.* It is clear 
from this letter that the plan of the castle, with its two concentric 
lines of defence, was laid down in that form from the first, and in 
the circumstances the design can only be attributed to Master 
James of St. George. It is a superb piece of symmetrical planning, 
and, though the artificiality of this has been criticized,‘ it is 
important to remember that here alone in north Wales the 
architect had a site to work on that was at once level, unrestricted 
and unaffected by previous occupation. Given these conditions, 
which are not found together elsewhere, it was possible for a 


1The grant was not enrolled until 21 August (Cal. Fine Rolls, i. 357); the writ 
of privy seal ordering Reginald de Grey, justiciar of Chester, to deliver the manor to 
Master James was dated 15 July and livery was granted on 19 July (Cheshire in the 
Pipe Rolls, p..160 ; Exch. K.R. Mem. R., 27 Edw. I, m. 26d.). 

2 Exch. Accts. 5/18, no. 11. 3 Ibid. 

* W. Douglas Simpson in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1940, pp. 160-61. Dr. Simpson 
argues that the presence of two keep-gatehouses at Beaumaris, as compared with the 
one at Harlech, is a source of weakness rather than of strength. When, however, 
one considers the essential difference between the two sites, the one a steep rocky 
promontory above the coast, the other at sea level and practically on the beach, the 
design appears to rest on sound principles in each case. At Harlech an attack in 
strength could only come from the land; there is therefore a single keep-gatehouse 
facing the land. At Beaumaris attack might well come either along the shore or from 
the landward side, or from both directions at once ; provision is accordingly made to 
meet the double risk by building two keep-gatehouses, one facing inland and one 
towards the beach. Admittedly at Beaumaris the site is weaker, but this is offset 
by a correspondingly greater elaboration of the defence. Comparison may be made 
with Rhuddlan, a site which, while of rather greater natural strength than Beaumaris, 
does not approach the near-impregnability of Harlech. Here also St. George provided 
the inner ward with two gatehouses in axial] alignment, making Rhuddlan in this 
respect the prototype of his later work at Beaumaris. 
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master of military design to produce at Beaumaris a consummate 
example of his art. That St. George chose to do so within a 
perfectly symmetrical framework may have been due, as will be 
suggested later, to familiarity with a tradition of symmetrical 
planning which, though exceptional in Britain, was of long stand- 
ing elsewhere. 

With Beaumaris St. George’s work in Wales came to an end, 
and before the turn of the century he joined Edward in Scotland. 
So, indeed, did many others, clerks and specialists, soldiers and 
craftsmen, who, like him, were now to turn their ten or twenty 
years’ experience in Wales to good account in the northern 
kingdom.! His transfer cannot be dated with certainty, but it 
is likely that it took place shortly after 30 August 1298. Up to 
that date he received his daily wage of 3s. through Walter of 
Winchester at Beaumaris,? payment no doubt being recorded on 
the missing works accounts of that castle. From 31 August 
1298 to 25 April 1305 the allocation of his wages can be traced 
in unbroken sequence in the wardrobe books and _ liberate 
rolls, all the entries being in a Scottish context.* The first 
appearance of St. George in Scotland for which we have been 
able to find explicit evidence is at Linlithgow on the octave of 
Easter (29 April) 1302. On 23 May following, a memorandum 
was drawn up of detailed instructions approved by the king as 
to the exact form in which the Linlithgow works were to be built. 
This document,* which is in the nature of a contract between the 
king and his architect, is as follows :— 


Coest le transcryt de un endenture faite deuant le Rey de le ordeyne- 
ment de oueraynes de Linlyscu, de quele endenture le une partie 


1 Among the craftsmen we may cite Master Richard Jngen-ator (for whose work in 
Wales see n. 4, p. 438 above) and Master Henry de Ryhull, carpenter, who was doing 
important timber work at Flint castle in 1301 (Flints. Hist. Soc., Flintshire Ministers’ 
Accounts, p. 15) From January to June 1303 these two were at Lynn, with forty 
carpenters and sawyers from Norfolk and the parts of Chester, making pontoons to 
be used for the army’s crossing of the Forth later in the year. A convoy of thirty 
ships carried the pontoons from Lynn to Berwick and Masters Richard and Henry 
accompanied them (B.M. Add. MSS. 8835, f. 22; and 17,360, f. 26d.); no doubt 
they later supervised their assembly for the crossing of the river, an operation recalling 
the earlier bridgings of the Menai Strait. 

2 Liber Quotidianus, p. 102. The suggestion of a move at about this time is sup- 
ported by the fact that Thomas of Houghton, previously employed as a master car- 
penter at Beaumaris (Exch. T.R. Misc. Bks., 202, f 40), was shipping siege-engines 
from Carlisle to Ayr in the autumn of 1298 (Exch. Accts. 369/11, f. 58). Further, 
the accounts for building work at Beaumaris do not continue beyond Michaelmas 
1298 (Pipe Roll no. 158). 

3 Liber Quotid. p. 102; B.M. Add. MS. 7966A, f. 48; Liberate Roll no. 81, where 
John de Sandale, chamberlain of Scotland, is charged with Master James’s wages as 
from 15 September 1298. 

4 Exch. Accts. 482/21, m.5. I have to thank Mr. J. H Harvey for information 
leading me to, and Mr. L. F. Salzman for a reference to, this account 
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demora vers mestre Jakes de seint Jorge, e quele partie le dyt mestre 
Jakes liuera as Chaumberleyns del Eschekere, e receut syz Liueres 
pour ses gages, Le Vinteter iour de May le an du Regne le Rey 
Edward Trentisme. 

Fait a remembrer ge le Dimenche as utaues de Pasch’ lan du regne le 
Roi Edward Trentisme furent les choses desouz escrytes faites e 
ordenes deuaunt le Roi meymes en la fourme qe ensuyt. 

Primes le Roi ad ordine e comaunde ge le Fosse entour le Chastel de 
Linlithcu soit si parfund fossee e si estroit a parfound de la fosse cum 
len porra en mounde, E en tieu manere qe lewe du Jay puysse auoir 
cours entour le dyt Chastel en meisme le fosse. Et si noun tote foits 
le facent ausi auaunt cum il perrunt. 

Derecheif ge par la ou le Roi auoit deuise a Mestre Jakes de seint 
Jorge le Machoun de fere y une porte de piere e deus Tours ausi de 
piere de une part e dautre de meysme la porte, et ausint deus tours 
de pyere en lewe chescun a chief du peel ge doit entrer en lewe dune 
part et dautre, le dit Roi ad eu sur coe conseil e ad chaunge son propos, 
e veut ge en lu de celes eoueres totes soient fetes bones portes e 
toreles totes de fust, si cum ly dyt Roi ad dyt sur coe plus pleinement 
sa volente al dyt Mestre Jakes. Et voet le Roi ausint qe le dyt peel 
seit fet bon e fort de fustz entiers ou de gros fustz fenduz sauns plus 
amenuser. 

Derechief li Roi voet ge la tour del Eglise et la Eglise meysmes seit 
araiee et redressee e afortee si com il ad deuise al dyt Mestre Jaks. 
Derechif le Roi ad comaunde ge quant les dites oeures serrunt par- 
faites du dit fosse deuant ge lem face fere un bon fosse defensable 
deriere le Chastel dehors une creste pres du lay de lun bout du peel 
iusges a lautre a lung’ du lay. Et qe sus cele creste du fosse soit 
fait un bon peel mendre de lautre mes qil soit bien defensable. 
Derechifs Mestre Jaks y doit aler et sourueer et ordiner les dites 
oeueres, e prendre ses gages .xviij.d. le iour e le clerk qy irra 
.xij.d. Mestre Jaks receyuera sour ses gages ore al Escheker .vj.li. 
Et .xl.s. a la goule Aust per le Clerk ge ferra les paymentz. Et 
.xl.s. a la seint Michel par la Meyn meysmes le Clerk. 

Derechief le dyt Mestre Jaks ad dyt par eyme ge il entent qe les dites 
oueres cousterount entre cy en la Tous Seintz chescune symeyne 
.xx.li. Et ordine est ge taunt soit enuoe iloq’s touz iours auauntmeyn 
par plus groses sommes. 


This record is of interest, not only as showing the direct part 
played by the king in such a matter, but also as an illustration 
of personal contact between Edward I and Master James. Such 
contact may well have been frequent enough in Wales, though 
no such clear record of it there has survived. At Linlithgow we 
see something of the variety of function which it fell to the master 
of the works to fulfil.t_ First he receives instructions from the 
king to build a stone gatehouse with a stone tower on either side 


1That James of St. George held this title at Linlithgow is shown by Bain, Cal. 
Docts, relating to Scotland, ii. 302. 
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of it and two stone towers rising from the water, one at each end 
of the peel or palisade ; then there is a change of plan and the 
whole work is to be continued not in stone but in timber! in 
accordance with wishes which the king has expressed more fully 
to Master James. The king has also explained to Master James 
his proposals for the heightening and strengthening of the church 
and its tower. Master James has to submit an estimate of the 
weekly cost of the proposed works,? in order that sufficient 
money may always be sent beforehand to allow for regular weekly 
payment.? Finally he is to go to Linlithgow sowrueer et ordiner 
les dites oeueres.* He is to receive a wage of 18d. a day,® compared 
with the 12d. which is the wage of the clerk of the works. We 
know that he also sometimes undertook administrative duties, 
presiding at courts as deputy for his former Beaumaris colleague, 
Sir William de Felton. Felton, who from 1295 to 1300 held the 
post of first constable of Beaumaris castle, was now keeper of the 
town and peel of Linlithgow. St. George’s own earlier experience 
as constable of Harlech was a precedent for his undertaking such 
tasks. 

Direct evidence connecting St. George with other royal works 
in Scotland or on the Border has not come to light. Attention 
has, however, been drawn to resemblances between the gatehouse 
of Kildrummy castle in Aberdeenshire (which was probably 


1 This had two results, (2) an urgent need for carpenters, shown by an order to the 
sheriff of Northumberland to send Master James thirty of the best carpenters he can 
find without delay (Bain, loc. cit.), and (b) breaches of contract where agreements had 
already been made to build in stone, shown by the payment of 20s. to Ralf de Okle 


Georgio ad faciendum quemdam murum lapid’ sub porta’ (Exch. Accts. 482/20). 

2 No doubt St. George was similarly responsible for submitting the estimate of 
£250 a week for the Beaumaris works contained in the letter sent by Walter of Win- 
chester and himself to the Exchequer in 1296 (Exch. Accts. 5/18, no. 11). 

3 The weekly pay rolls, preserved in Exch. Accts. 482/20 and 21, show that Thomas 
de Houghton, who had worked with St. George at Beaumaris, was one of the master 
carpenters. The cost of the works from 27 May to 10 December 1302 was £757 19s. 14d. 
£145 9s. 9d. had already been spent between 26 March and 25 May, making a total of 
£903 8s. 103d. 

* One notes the similarity of the wording here, ‘aler et sourueer et ordiner les 
dites oeueres’, to the ‘eunti ... ad ordinandum opera castrorum’ used when 
Master James was going to Wales in 1278. Another passage (Exch. Accts. 9/30, no. 
15) describes him as assigne de par le Roy destre ordenour et sorueour et mestre Mascun 
des dites oueraygnes. 

5 This suggests a similar arrangement to that which applied during the siege of 
Stirling in 1304, when St. George received half his daily wage per liberacionem de Curia 
Regis, the other 18d. being allocated in the wardrobe account (B.M. Add. MS. 8835, 
f. 39). 

® *Visus et curia de Lenlithcu tenta die Lunae viij die Octobris, coram magistro 
Jacobo de Sancto Georgio tenente locum domini Willelmi de Feltone custodis ville 
de Lenlithcu, anno regni regis Edwardi tricesimo ’ (Documents Illustrative of the History 
of Scotland, ed. Joseph Stevenson, ii. 393). Stevenson wrongly gives the date of this 
entry as 1299 and is followed in this by Dr. W. D. Simpson, Trans. Anglesey Antiq. Soc. 
1928, p. 35, and Harldom of Mar (1949), p. 23. The correct date is of course Monday 
8 October, 1302. 
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under construction in 1303) and that of Harlech,! and it is likely 
enough, in view of what we now know to have been St. George’s 
true métier, that he was its builder. In 1304 St. George was 
present at the siege of Stirling. It may well have been he who 
directed the construction and erection. of the siege works ; the 

rardrobe books preserve the names of a number of the engineers, 
master carpenters and masons employed upon them, and to none 
was a higher wage paid than to Master James. He had not now 
many more years to live. His last appearance in the records is 
on 4 September 1306, when he received a prest of £20 in respect 
of wages,® and by 20 May 1309 he was dead.‘ 

Though the works records that have been preserved are com- 
paratively few, they are sufficient to show that James of St. 
George displayed a versatility that was characteristic of the great 
master builders of the medieval world.5 We have followed the 
career, or at least the later career of a man accomplished in many 
roles, mason, ingeniator, surveyor, contractor, builder with equal 
facility in stone or wood; a man who was also capable, on 
occasion, of presiding in a local court and who for three years 
held the constableship of a royal castle. With the aid of Master 
James’s specialist knowledge Edward I was enabled to create, 
within a single quarter of a century, a group of castles and cas- 
tellated boroughs hardly surpassed by any comparable group of 
buildings in Europe. 

Where, it is naturally asked, had this master craftsman 
acquired his experience ? The probable answer is to be found in 
the records of the counts of Savoy preserved in the Archivio di 


1Dr. D. W. Simpson, in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 1927-8, pp. 151-3, and in Trans. 
Anglesey Ant. Soc. 1928, pp. 37-40. 

2 The siege lasted from 22 April to 24 July. On 25 April James of St. George 
received a prest of wages at Stirling per manus proprias ; on 31 July a further prest 
was paid to him there through Walter of Winchcombe, Master Walter of Hereford’s 
clerk (B.M. Acd. MS. 35293, f. 48d.). 

3‘ Magistro Jacobo de Sancto Georgio de prestito super vadiis suis per manus 
proprias apud Neuburgh in Tyndale .xx.li.’ (Exch. Accts. 368/27, f. 45d.). Thomas 
de Houghton, ‘ingeniator’, whom we have previously met as a master carpenter 
under St. George at Beaumaris and Linlithgow, was with him at Newbrough. On 
the previous day, 3 September 1306, Houghton was sent by the king from Newbrough 
to Kildrummy on a mission to Edward of Caernarvon, presumably in connexion with 
the siege-works ; ten days later, on the 13th, a messenger received the substantial 
reward of 10 marks ‘ pro bonis rumoribus quos Regi detulit de capcione Castri de 
Kyndromyn per dominum Edwardum filium Regis Principem Wallie et exercitum 
suum ’ (ibid. 369/11, ff. 96, 96d.). 

# On 20 May 1309 the manor of Mostyn is described as ‘late of Master James of 
St. George, deceased ’ (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1307-13, p. 116). Scrutiny of the surviving 
wardrobe books for the period 1306-10 has failed to reveal any payment to his wife 
Ambrosia, and it seems unlikely that she outlived him. There appears to be no 
certain evidence in Exch. Accts. 364/13, f. 59, that she was still living in 1303, in 
spite of Tout’s suggestion that she was (Chapters, ii. 24, n. 1). 

5 Compare, for example, the attainments of Villard de Honnecourt as summarized 
by N. Pevsner, Outline of European Architecture (2nd edn. 1945, pp. 49-52). 
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Stato at Turin.! In a roll endorsed ‘ Compotus de Valeisio et 
Chablasio de anno LX1’ there is contained the account of Peter 
Mainier, ‘custos operum domini’, for works at the castles of 
Chillon, Romont and Yverdon during the period 1 May 1261 
to 4 March 1262.2. Yverdon, at the south end of Lake Neuchatel, 
was a ville neuve founded by Peter of Savoy towards the end of 
1259 or early in 1260.3 The building of the castle and town is 
recorded in some detail on the roll cited and on a later roll of 
1266-7.4 We learn that the chief master mason was a Master 
John, who was assisted by his son Master James : 5 





Item in liberatione magistri Iohannis cementarii a die qua recessit 
a domo sua veniendo versus Yverdunum, videlicet prima die maii 
hoc anno (1 May 1261) usque ad secundam dominicam quadragesime, 
videlicet quintam diem intrante marcio (5 March 1262), per quad- 
raginta et quatuor septimanas, qui cepit duodecim solidos qualibet 
septimana, .xxvj.lib. viij.sol. In liberatione magistri Iacobi filii sui 
per idem tempus, capientis singulis septimanis decem solidos et sex 
denarios, .xxiij.lib. ij.sol. In vadiis suis et calciatura sua et pannis 
lineis, capientis quinque solidos per mensem, per dictum tempus 
.lv.sol. In medicinis ipsius magistri Iacobi tempore egritudinis sue 
.xxv.sol. In liberatione magistri Petri Mainier custodis operum 
domini per idem tempus pro se duobus equis et uno valeto suo 
capientis ut predictus magister Iohannes .xxvj.lib. viij.sol.® 


In 1265-7 Master John has apparently left Yverdon, and the 
works are in charge of Master James : 


In acquietancia magistri Iacobi cementarii hoc anno et de anno 
preterito . . ., qui lacobus percipit [sc. apud] Yverdunum de 
domino in feudo decem libras viannensium singulis annis, .xv.lib.’ 


There is a further payment, ‘ Magistro Iacobo lathomo, .x. lib.’, 
between 1 April and 15 August 1269.8 Again, two years later, 
in the account of Roletus, castellan of Yverdon, for the year 


11 have to thank the superintendent of the Archivio for permission to consult the 
records in his charge, and Dr. Augusta Lange of Turin for much help and information 
with regard to them. 

2 Printed in M. Chiaudano, La Finanza Sabauda nel sec. xiii (Biblioteca della 
Societa Storica Subalpina, vols. cxxxi-cxxxiii). Torino, 1933-8, i. 58-63. 

3 The most authoritative discussion of the origin and building of Yverdon is con- 
tained in Victor Van Berchem, La “‘ ville neuve”’ d’Yverdon, Fondation de Pierre de 
Savoie (Festgabe fiir Gerold Meyer von Knonau, pp. 205-26), Ziirich, 1913. See also 
Victor H. Bourgeois, Au pied du Jura (10th edn., Yverdon, 1922), pp. 7-34, and Roger 
Déglon, Yverdon au moyen age (Bibliothéque Historique Vaudoise, vol. viii), Lausanne 
1949. 

4 Printed in Chiaudano, op. cit. i. 107-19. 

5 Presumably not to be identified with a magister Iohannes de Gray, alias magister 
carpentarius de Gray, to whom there are numerous references in the Savoy accounts; 
he is so named from Gray, between Dijon and Vesoul. 
® Chiaudano, op. cit. i. 63. ? Ibid. p. 118. 

8 Ibid. ii. 73. 
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ending Martinmas 1271, we have the entry ‘Idem liberavit 
magistro Iacobo latomo, per litteram domini, .lvj.s. iij.d2 

By this time the Yverdon works must have been largely 
finished. From 1271 to 1275 we can trace, in the following 
entries, something of the movements of Master James as he 
travelled through Savoy and Burgundy on the count’s business. 


23 Aug. 1271. At Chambéry. Magistro Iacobo lathomo de man- 
dato domini .xij.s. Item in expensis eiusdem et 
Guigonis de Vercor qui fuerunt apud Montem 
Melianum, ij.s.? 

21 Sept. 1273. Magistro Iacobo lathomo misso in Vien’ .xiiij.s.* 

22 Nov. 1273. Magistro Iacobo lathomo misso ad Desoz .x.s. 

26 Nov. 1273. Magistro Iacobo lathomo et magistro Iohanni de 
Gray missis ad Desoz per .xv.dies, .lx.s. 

27 Feb. 1274. At Evian. Item domino Iohanni de Maso‘ et 
magistro Iacobo missis ad Montez, viij.s. 

15 March 1274. At Evian. In expensis domini Iohannis de Masont, 
Hugneti de Chillon, magistri Iacobi, Rolleti de 
Cletis, qui fuerunt ad Contaminam per octo dies, 
iij.lib. xvij.s. vij. d. 

18 March 1274. At Evian. Magistro Iacobo lathomo pro expensis 
suis redeundo ad Sanctum Georgium, .x.s. 

6 May 1274. At Chillon. Hugneto et magistro Iacobo lathomo et 
magistro de Romanis, missis ad Contaminam, .xxx.s. 

14 May 1274. At Chillon. Magistro Iacobo lathomo pro expensis 
suis et magistri de Romanis veniencium de Desoz ad 
dominum apud Chillon, .xxviij.s. 

14 May 1274. Garcioni magistri Iacobi lathomi misso ad Costam 
et ad Voyron’, .iiij.s. 

16 May 1274. At Chillon. Magistro Iacobo lathomo misso Con- 
tamine, .xv.s. 

28 June 1274. At Voiron. Magistro Iacobo, de quatuor lib’ que 
dantur sibi per annum pro roncino suo tenendo, 
.xl.s. Item eidem misso Vienn’ pro expensis suis .x.s. 


1 Archivio di Stato di Torino (henceforth cited as AST), Inventario Savoia 70, fo. 
205, Mazzo 1, no. 2. 

2 Chiaudano, op. cit. ii. 126. 

8 This and the thirteen following entries are from a Household roll of Count Philip 
of Savoy, AST, Inv. Savoia 38, fo. 46, no. 3. 

4 It is evident from the records that Sir John de Masot or Masont was a Household 
official with a special responsibility for works services. Thus in 1261, when the donjon 
of Saillon (Vallais) was about to be built, the castellan of Chillon accounted ‘ In 
expensis domini Iohannis de Masot euntis apud Sallon ad turrim de Sallon devisandam 
.vj.8. viij.d. preter illos quos expendit apud Sallon’ (Chiaudano, op. cit. i. 41); the 
castellan of Saillon accounted ‘In expensis domini Iohannis de Masot ad super- 
videndum ibi situm turris per tres dies .vj.s. vj.d.’ (ibid. p. 68). These entries throw 
some light on the functions of an official who is several times recorded as travelling 
in company with Master James. The actual building of the tower at Saillon was 
entrusted ad tascham to a magister Franciscus cementarius (ibid., p. 58), who also 
worked at Chillon (ibid., p. 26) and Conthey (Chiaudano, J1 pit: antico rotolo di Rendiconti 
della Finanza Sabauda (1257-9), Casale Monferrato, 1930, p. 30). 
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28 Aug. 1274. 
5 Sept. 1274. 
26 Sept. 1274. 


16 Oct. 1274. 


23 Oct. 1274. 


19 Dec. 1274. 


28 Jan. 1275. 


25 March 1275. 


26 April 1275. 


4 May 1275. 


6 May 1275. 
17 June 1275. 
5 July 1275. 


27 July 1275. 


9 Aug. 1275. 


23 Sep. 1275. 


At Voiron. Domino Petro de Langes et magistro 
Tacobo missis ad Costam, .xxv.s. 

Domino Petro de Lang’ et magistro Iacobo missis 
in Brissiam, .lx.s. 

In expensis magistri Iacobi lathomi per quinque dies 
ad Costam et ad Sanctum Laurencium. . 

At Saint-Georges-d’Espéranche. In expensis domini 
Petri de Lang’, domini Iohannis de Masont, magistri 
Iacobi et aliorum apud Sanctum Ingulphum in 
Oxun’ et apud Castillionem, preter centum solidos 
tunc eis traditos, .Cv.s.1 

At Saint-Georges. Item magistro Iacobo misso ad 
Rennans, .v.s. 

At Saint-Georges. In expensis magistri Iacobi 
lathomi quando fuit apud Sanctum Hur’ (?) per 
septem dies, .xiiij.s. 

In expensis domini Bosonis et magistri Iacobi 
lathomi euncium apud Costam, Voyron’ et Sanctum 
Laurencium, .xxxviij.s. 

Magistro Iacobo lathomo misso ad Roment .xxx.s. 
In expensis ipsius magistri Ia. quando fuit ad Costam 
et ad Sanctum Laurencium per scriptum domini, 
-Xilij.s. 

At Saint-Georges. Domino Petro de Langis, domino 
Iohanni de Masont, magistro Iacobo missis apud 
Burgum in Bressia, .vj.lib. 

In expensis domini P. de Langis et domini Io. de 
Masont et Magistri Iacobi apud Burgum per octo 
dies, preter sex lib’ sibi traditis, .lv.s. 

Magistro Iacobo lathomo misso ad Costam et ad 
Voyron’, .xxx.s. 

At Saint-Georges. Magistro Iacobo misso ad Burgum 
in Bressia, .Xxv.s. 


' At Saint-Georges. Magistro Iacobo misso in Brissiam 


ad Burgum, x.s. 

At Voiron. In expensis domini Petri de Langis et 
magistri Iacobi et domini Iohannis de castellario 
quando fuerunt apud Costam, .xx:s. 

Magistro Iacobo lathomo misso in Vaudum et 
Augustam, .ls. Item eidem quando fuit in Vaudum 
per .xxv. dies quia non habuit nisi triginta sol., 
.xlv.s. 

At Montmélian. Magistro Iacobo lathomo misso in 
Vienn’, .x.s.; Iohanni Hel’ misso domino Eadmundo 
de Anglia, ij.s. vj.d. 


This is the last mention of Master James on this roll, which 
terminates on 12 October 1275. On the following roll, which 


1 This and the twelve following entries are from a Household roll of Count Philip, 
AST, Inv. Savoia 38, fo. 46, no. 4. 
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covers the period 21 May 1276 to 1 June 1279, his name does not 
appear.! 

It will be noted that, in so far as these passages give Master 
James a surname at all, the qualification is an occupational 
and never a local one. But the same practice was followed, as 
we have already seen, in the English Wardrobe accounts of 1278.? 
The invariable absence of a qualifying ‘de sancto Georgio’ 
in the Savoy records cannot therefore be held to invalidate the 
possibility of an identity between the individual to whom they 
refer and the Master James of St. George of the English records. 
There are, on the contrary, other considerations which make that 
identity very probable. A favourite residence of the counts of 
Savoy was the castle of Saint-Georges-d’Espéranche in the 
Viennois, some twenty miles 8.E. of Lyon, and many of the 
accounts amongst which the above references are interspersed 
are dated there. It was at this castle of Saint-Georges that 
Philip of Savoy did homage to Edward I on his return from the 
crusade in June 1273.3 Nothing is more natural than that one 
who held high position in the service of the counts should take 
his local name from this place. He might do so from Saint- 
Georges having been either his birth-place or the professional 
headquarters from which he set out for England and to which, 
in his new sphere, he looked back as his home. The kinship of 
King Edward with Count Philip and the close relations subsisting 
between them would facilitate the transfer of an outstanding 
technician from the service of the one household to that of the 
other. Further, the dates correspond satisfactorily. The Master 
James who worked at Yverdon from 1261 onwards may be sup- 
posed, from his association with his father, to have been a young 
man, probably in his twenties : much the sort of age we should 
expect for a man who, with practical experience behind him, was 
still to embark, as James of St. George was to embark in Wales in 
c. 1278, on the main work of his life. Another pointer is perhaps 
to be seen in the person of King Edward’s confidant Otho de 
Grandison, whose key position in Wales has already been noted ; ® 
in Savoy the new castle and town of Yverdon had grown up 
within sight, across the lower waters of Lake Neuchatel, of Otho’s 
own castle of Grandson, and he would certainly have had know- 


1 AST, Inv. Savoia 38, fo. 21, no. 3. ? Above, p. 434. 

3 Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward, ii, 613, n. 1. It is a matter for 
regret that the roll of Household expenses covering the period of King Edward’s 
visit to Saint-Georges is missing (cf. Chiaudano, La Finanza Sabauda, ii. pp. xx—xxi). 

* It is worth noting that when working at Yverdon in 1267 Master James was paid 
in Livres Viennois, the currency of the Saint-Georges district, and not in the currency 
of Lausanne; the payment on 18 March 1274 of expenses ‘ magistro Iacobo lathomo 
redeundo ad Sanctum Georgium ’ may also be noted. 

5 Above, p. 442, n. 7. 
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ledge of and perhaps direct acquaintance with its chief builders. 
Again, John de Bonovillario, Otho’s tenant at Grandson and 
deputy in Wales and James of St. George’s predecessor as con- 
stable of Harlech, came from Bonvillars, a place which lies only 
a few miles further from Yverdon than Grandson does. Finally 
there is the castle of Yverdon itself, which, though altered in 
later years, still stands substantially and in essentials as its 
builders left it. There is a striking resemblance, both in general 
design and in the treatment of certain architectural details, to 
corresponding features in the North Wales castles, a resemblance 
indeed so marked as to suggest a direct link such as would be pro- 
vided by a common architectural authorship. Thus thelikelihood 
that Master James of St. George, the builder of Flint and Rhudd- 
lan, is the same Master James as was building Yverdon fifteen 
or twenty years earlier is, on architectural grounds, very strong ; 
when taken in conjunction with the other considerations that 
have been advanced it makes the identification well-nigh certain. 
Such an explanation of James of St. George’s previous professional 
experience would go far to account for the exceptionally high 
remuneration which his services commanded in this country.* 
That, however, is as far as we can go until a contemporary 
record is brought to light specifically naming the Savoyard Master 


James as ‘de Sancto Georgio’, and the identification, strong 
though the probability is, must accordingly remain tentative.* 
As to the facts of Master James of St. George’s career in this 
country there can, it is claimed, be no reasonable doubt, and Flint, 
Rhuddlan, Conway, Harlech and Beaumaris remain as imposing 
memorials to one who was pre-eminent among the military 
architects of his generation. 


A. J. TAYLor. 


1 Above, p. 438. 

? By the Treaty of Lyon, 24 March 1760, the records of Saint-Georges- 
d’Espéranche, as of other castellanies in the Viennois and adjacent territories, were 
transferred from Turin to France. The Viennois documents went to Grenoble ; 
they included seven rolls relating to Saint-Georges for the period 1270-81, amongst 
them ‘‘ deux comptes de Thomas de Becunet chatelain de St. George de livrées par 
lui faittes a divers ouvriers pour la fabrique (1270-72). One would have given 
much to be able to examine these two works-accounts, but all the early archives 
at Grenoble were burned by the French revolutionaries on 29 November 1793. 
(Chiaudano, op. cit. i, pp. xiv—xvii). 





The Trinity House at Deptford in the 
Sixteenth Century 


IDE divergencies of opinion have arisen among naval and 

maritime historians concerning the origin and early history 
of the Trinity House at Deptford. No account of the early 
days of the gild had been compiled before 1714, when a disastrous 
fire at Trinity House destroyed many of its earliest records.1 In 
their absence, some historians of the corporation merely recorded 
the traditional account of its foundation by Sir Thomas Spert as 
handed down among the members, deploring the loss of documents 
at Deptford which might have furnished tangible evidence of the 
activities of its reputed founder and first master. Other writers, 
however, perhaps misunderstanding the use of the word ‘ navie’ 
in certain references to the gild in other sixteenth century sources, 
have boldly claimed for the Trinity House a leading part in all the 
naval developments of the period. An idea grew up in certain 
quarters that Trinity House was, in fact, ‘ the cradle of the Royal 
Navy’. Successive writers attributed to the master and brethren 
duties including the examination of professional qualifications of 
officers and petty officers and the provision of seamen for the 
royal navy, the construction, surveying and victualling of the 
king’s ships and the provision of arms and ammunition for the 
entire fleet in the sixteenth century. It has been stated that they 
were in complete control of the naval dockyard at Deptford Strand 
in this century. The author of one history of the corporation 
even affirms that ‘It was not until the time of the later Stuarts 
that the modern navy took definite shape as apart from the 
Trinity House’.* In sharp reaction to these fantastic claims, 
Oppenheim unduly belittled the importance of the gild in the 
Tudor period. Except perhaps as a charity, he maintained, it 
led an obscure and unimportant existence for many years. 


1 Hist. MSS. Com., 8th Report, p. 235. 

2 J. Cotton, Memoir on the Origin and Incorporation of the Trinity House of Deptford 
Strond, pp. vi seqq.; C. R. Barrett, The Trinity House of Deptford Strond, pp. 6 seqq. ; 
C. R. Ashbee, The Trinity Hospital at Mile End, pp. 8-9. 

3W. L. Clowes, The Royal Navy, i. 438; A. W. Clarke, ‘ Trinity House and its 
relation to the Royal Navy ’, Jour. Roy. Unit. Serv. Inst., xxii. 512-20; W. H. Mayo, 
The Trinity House, London, p. 23; &c. 
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He also threw doubt upon its traditional foundation by Sir 
Thomas Spert, affirming that he was never a man of great in- 
fluence, and believing that its incorporation was more likely 
due to Henry VIII, whose enthusiasm for maritime affairs was 
responsible for most of the other improvements in naval ad- 
ministration at that time.1_ The author of the latest book on the 
Trinity House goes even further, doubting whether Spert played 
any part at all in its early history.* 

It is still possible, however, to settle these questions and 
trace the early history and functions of the Deptford gild in some 
detail from almost contemporary sources. The records of the 
High Court of Admiralty in the sixteenth century contain numer- 
ous documents concerning all the Trinity Houses, and in the 
Pepysian Library at Cambridge are copies of the first set of 
regulations and other early records of the Deptford house which 
were made in the seventeenth century for a former master of 
the corporation. The indefatigable Samuel Pepys once planned 
to write a history of the royal navy. He was greatly interested 
in the Trinity Houses, having been elected master of the Deptford 
house in 1677. Among his ‘ Naval Minutes ’ is a jotting reminding 
himself to read over all the patents in their records,’ and apparently 
he did not forget to do so. In fact, he had a number of the chief 
documents copied for the compilation of his projected history.‘ 
The history was never written, but the transcripts are still to be 
found among his volumes of naval miscellanea. These sources 
throw much light on the origin and functions of Trinity House 
in the sixteenth century, sweeping away many unfounded claims 
put forward on its behalf, but revealing the true part it played 
in the maritime history of the Tudor period, which was not in- 
considerable. 

The Trinity House at Deptford originated in a medieval 
mariners’ gild established there long before the reign of Henry VIII. 
Gilds of seamen are known to have existed in numerous English 
ports in the middle ages. Lynn and York both had their gilds 
of shipmen, and Bristol its mariners’ gild.’ At Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Kingston-upon-Hull gilds of seamen under the patronage 
of the Holy Trinity existed long before Henry VIII granted the 
first royal charters of incorporation to the two northern Trinity 
Houses in 1536 and 1541.6 They did not differ radically from 


1M. Oppenheim, ‘ The maritime history of Kent’, V. C. H. Kent, ii. 286. 

2H. P. Mead, Trinity House, p. 35. 

3 Samuel Pepys’s Naval Minutes, ed. J. R. Tanner, p. 58. 

‘J. R. Tanner, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval MSS. in the Pepysian Library 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, i. 1-3. 

5D. Burwash, English Merchant Shipping, 1460-1540, p. 67. 

® Catalogue of the Records of the Trinity House of Newcastle-wpon-Tyne, ed. G. 
Bouchier Richardson, pp. 1-3; The First Order Book of the Hull Trinity House, 
1632-65, ed. F. W. Brooks, pp. iii-iv. 
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any other medieval craft gilds. They were associations for 
religious, charitable and social functions and kept up a standard 
of skill in their craft of seamanship. Sailors of other nations 
were organized into similar fraternities. At Southampton, for 
example, a gild of foreign seamen, the scuola of the Sclavonian 
rowers of the Venetian state galleys, had a communal place of 
worship in the chapel of St. Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors, 
and a communal burial place in the Sclavonian tomb now in 
North Stoneham church nearby.t Although no historical record 
of the Deptford gild of mariners has been found prior to the 
sixteenth century, it was certainly in existence in the middle 
ages. The petition of the Thames shipmasters and mariners 
to Henry VIII in 1513 laments the decay of ‘ due order, good rule 
and guydyng’ among the pilots on that river, and Henry’s 
charter to the Trinity House in the following year confirmed a 
newly organized gild in possession of omnia terras et tenementa qua 
nunc habeant in Deptford Strond, as well as all the liberties and 
privileges enjoyed by their predecessors.? 

The earliest document which has been found concerning the 
Trinity gild at Deptford is the following petition from the masters 
and mariners of Thameside to Henry VIII. It is dated 19 March 
1513. 


To the King our Soveraigne lord 


In the moste lowly wise shewen vnto your excellent highnes your 
humble subgiectes and true liegemen the maisters rulers and maryners 
of your Navye within your Ryver of Thamys and other places That 
wher moste mercifull redoubted prince that of tyme owte of man is 
mynde aslong as due order good rule and guydyng were suffird to be 
had in your said Ryver and other places by Auncient englissh maisters 
and lodesmen of the same The said Rivers and places and the Daungers 
of the same were then by theym thrughly serchid so surely that fewe 
shippes or noon were perisshed in defaulte of lodemanage. Now 
it is so moste gracious soveraign lord that dyvers and many yongmen 
namyng theym self maryners beyng owte of all good order and rule 
not havyng the perfyte knowlege ne experience in Shipmens crafte 
neither of sufficiency experience approved ne of Age in the same to 
know the suraunce and saufconduyte of Shippes by the connyng 
of lodemanage dailly vnseytly medle therwith /to greate hurte and 
losse of moche of the said Navye And also not willeng to entre into 
the Actuell aventure and paynes of saillyng in the mayn See wherby 
experience and knowlege of sailleng from Realme to Realme myght 
clerely growe and be lerned and also by the same your Navye and mar- 
chauntes shulde be the more in Nombre / And your custumes greatly 
encreasid whiche can not be had but by the connyng and science of 


1 Rev. G. Minns, ‘ The Sclavonian Tomb ’, Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire 
Field Club and Archaeological Society, ii. 357-63. ® Vide infra. 
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Shipmans crafte by greate laboure and aventure of the See sailleng 
from land to lande taken in yowth but the saide yongmen not in- 
tendyng to lerne the said science and crafte ne to Aventure for the 
obteynyng of the same ne for the weale nor for the avauntages afore- 
said dailly applye their myndes to easier labour to be Pilottes and 
lodesmen in your said Ryver of Thamys oonly whiche was somtyme the 
lyveng of Auncient maryners whan they myght no lenger for brusers 
and maymes had vpon the see in the kinges warres or for pure age 
labour any more in the Crafte and aventure aforesaid And so by reason 
of the said yongmen wull no ferther lern but Pillot ship oonly in your 
River aforesaid whan Auncient maisters and maryners of this your 
realme that now ben whiche are very feble and many ben expendid and 
goon Then ffewer maryners of science and connyng to saille by sees 
shall then be lefte behynde theym. And so this your Realme whiche 
heretofore hath florisshed with Navye to alle other landes dredfull 
and connyng maisters and Maryners in the same your Roialme to 
guyde the said Navye through all cristendom by sees shall then be 
vtterly destitute and vnpurveyd of suche sure and connyng maisters 
and maryners at tyme of nede That god defend / And howbeit 
soueraign lord that among your said subgiettes there ben many and 
dyers connyngmen aswell maisters as lodismen that be of great age and 
perfyte connyng to convey and bryng into your said Ryver and owte 
of the same any carrak Gayly or vessell of what burdon however it 
be yete for all that for lak of good ordre and due correccion amongest 
vs as well Scottes flemmynges ffrenshmen as other Strangers borne 
not beyng your naturall subgiectes take vpon theym to be lodismen 
in your said Ryver and other places of this your roialme And to 
enserche and knowe your stremes and the daungers and secretes of the 
same contrary to your olde lawes and customes And all the good 
policy of this your roialme By reason wherof this same your Realme 
myght be put in great Jeopardy asexperience of olde tyme hath shewed 
insomoche that fewe yeres sens it hath ben seen within your said 
Ryver and other places of this your realme in tyme of werre ffrenshmen 
and other then beyng enemyes by knowlege of the secretes of your 
said Ryver have comen as far as Gravesende and sette owte englissh 
Shippes to the great rebuke of this realme And if the Auncient 
maisters and maryners thereof that now been had the 1ule or 
ordryng of the premisses as their predecessours in dayes paste haue 
had There shuld noon suche Straungers haue the rule of lodemanage 
nor take any charge vpon theym in your said Ryver as they now 
haue and fewer shippes or noon shuld perisshe in defaulte of lode- 
manage as now of late haue doon / But many moo Shippes shulde 
come in to your said Ryver and other places then of a great season haue 
doon To the great avauntage of your Custumes and Also sufficient 
maisters and Maryners of connyng wolde every day encrease more and 
more So that in tyme of nede soveraign lord it shuld not requyre 
to seke strangers to do your grace service at your highnes pleasur 
ne to serve your marchauntes many besynes And so in conclusion 
moste right Wise and our moste drad Soveraign lord your said 
subiectes must nedes shortly perissh and your said Navye vtterly 
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mynyssh and decaye to all straungers moste greatly reioysyng and to 
all true englishmen moste pitiously lamentyng withoute your moste 
tender pitie and mercy to theym in this case be shewed Wherfore 
the recontinuaunce and reencreasing aswell of your said maisters and 
Maryners as of your Rioall whiche bin greatly abated and decayed 
Over that they were and haue ben of late tyme And in consideracion 
gracious liege lord that all princes and kinges cristenyd haue speciall 
favour and preferment to the marchauntes maisters and maryners 
of their Regions Contreyes and landes for the encrease and mayn- 
teynyng of their Navye for the greate profites and custumes that come 
therby to the said kinges and princes And for the great honor and 
comonweale of their said regions Contreys and landes It may pleas 
therefor you moste mercifull soveraign lord syns ye be the moste 
noble cristen king and haue the most noble region in comodities with 
merchauntes maisters maryners and Navie of the worlde if they be 
maynteyned and cherisshed as other nacions ben Now at this tyme 
for goddes sake and in wey of charite calleng to your gracious re- 
membraunce how that it were a blissed dede to breke all the forsaid 
ill rules and mysguydinges and to reforme and bryng to good vse 
and ordre every thing towchyng the premysses And to helpe to set it 
in good wey to the pleasur of god honor and worship to you Soveraign 
lorde and of this your Roialme And to the great Joy and comfort 
of all trew english merchauntes maisters lodismen and Maryners 
And for the speciall encreas of your Navie and Custumes To graunt 
to your said subgiettes your gracious lettres patentes in due and ample 
forme to be made and ensealed vnder the greate seale And they shall 
euer pray to god for the preservacon of your moste noble and roiall 
estate long to endure in asmoche Joy and felicitie as euer did cristen 
prynce.2 


Below this petition is a draft of a grant, very faded and mutilated, 
but, as far as can be seen, apparently identical with that event- 
ually entered on the Patent Roll a year later, authorizing the 
refounding of a gild in honour of the Holy Trinity and St. Clement 
at Deptford Strand. Only English mariners were to be admitted 
to the gild, which was to be governed by a master, four wardens 
and eight assistants. These were empowered to draw up rules 
for the fraternity and for the maintenance of the science of 
navigation. ‘The gild should maintain an almshouse at Deptford 
for aged and maimed sailors and a gild priest attached to the 
Church of the Holy Trinity and St. Clement at Deptford. They 
were to have all the liberties and privileges enjoyed by their 
predecessors and property in Deptford belonging to them. An 
interval of fourteen months elapsed before this grant was actually 
enrolled on the Patent Roll. The 1513 petition had been pre- 
sented to Henry in the middle of the first French war of his reign. 
Most of his skilled seamen were in service with the royal fleet 


! Chancery warrants for the Great Seal, file 388, No. 36. 
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even then mustering in the southern ports in preparation for 
Howard’s attack on the French ships in Brest harbour a few 
weeks later. In the months immediately following Henry him- 
self was with the English army in France. So nothing was done 
until the following May, when peace negotiations with France 
were already under way and leading pilots and masters could 
turn again to the projected reform and regulation of pilotage 
on the Thames. On 20 May 1514 letters patent were issued.’ 
The text of this grant is given below in full, since the charter 
has been missing since 1714 from Trinity House, and the only 
version hitherto published has been an eighteenth century 
version of an English translation from later records at Deptford.” 

It is clear from these documents that the Trinity House at 
Deptford sprang from the resuscitation of a medieval seamen’s 
gild and was essentially English in origin. It has sometimes 
been said that it was founded by Henry VIII in imitation of the 
Spanish system, which brought pilotage between Spain and the 
New World under control of a pilot-major in the India House at 
Seville. It even occurred to Samuel Pepys that the Trinity House 
might have been set up in imitation of a foreign institution.® 
Richard Hakluyt was doubtless the originator of this theory, 
for in the Principall Voyages he says :— 


‘the late Emperour Charles the fift, considering the rawnesse of 
his Sea-men, and the manifolde shipwracks which they susteyned 
in passing and repassing betweene Spaine and the West Indies, 
with a high reach and great foresight, established not onely a Pilote 
Major, for the examination of such as sought to take charge of ships 
in that voyage, but also founded a notable Lecture of the Art of 
Navigation. . . . This matter, as it seemeth, tooke no light im- 
pression in the royall brest of that most renowmed and victorious 
prince King Henry the eight of famous memory; who for the in- 
crease of knowledge in his Sea-men, with princely liberalitie, erected 
three severall Guilds or brotherhoods, the one at Deptford here 
upon the Thames, the other at Kingston upon Hull, and the third at 
Newcastle upon Tyne ’.4 


It is possible that the appointment of Amerigo Vespucci as the 
first pilot-major at Seville in 1508 was not unnoticed by Henry 
VIII, but Trinity House was certainly not founded by Henry in 
imitation of Charles V (who was only thirteen years old in 1513) 
and the school of hydrography and navigation which was then 
only in its infancy at Seville. The charter to Trinity House in 






1 Patent Roll no. 622,m. 10. Vide infra, pp. 472-4. 
2 J. Cotton, op. cit. pp. 161 seqg. ; reprinted C. R. Barrett, op. cit. pp. 9 seqq.; 

Tudor Economic Documents, ed. Tawney and Power, ii. 90-3. 

3 Samuel Pepys’s Naval Minutes, p. 42. 

* R. Hakluyt, Principall Voyages (Maclehose edn.), 1, xxxv-vi. 
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1514 instituted little that was new on the banks of the Thames. 
It refounded a decayed organization at Deptford and the stress 
on the maintenance of skill in pilotage, the religious and charitable 
functions, and the organization of the gild as laid down in it are 
identical with the aims and activities of the usual medieval 
shipmen’s gild. Like the two northern Trinity Houses, the 
Deptford house began as a medieval gild and was purely English 
in origin. 

Neither the 1513 petition nor the 1514 letters patent mention 
Sir Thomas Spert, the traditional founder of the gild and first 
master of the Trinity House. It is possible that he may have 
been one of the leading spirits behind the petition to the king, 
but proof of this is lacking. It is certain, however, that he played 
a leading part in organizing the gild, for even before Henry’s 
grant had actually been entered on the Patent Roll, Spert had 
been chosen as the first master, and together with other prom- 
inent sea-captains and pilots, was engaged in drawing up the 
first set of rules for its government. A copy of these regulations 
is to be found among the miscellaneous naval papers of Samuel 
Pepys at Cambridge.! It is expressly stated that these rules 
were ‘ ordeynyd and establisshed by Thomas Spert Maister under 
God of the King’s Shipp Royall callid the Herry Grace of Due 
and Maister of the Fellowship and Company of the Almeshowse 
founded of late at Depforth Strond’. Their aim was two- 
fold. They strove to establish a monopoly of the craft of lodes- 
manage on the Thames for the members of the gild, and they 
organized the almshouses at Deptford and made provision for 
their maintenance. 

Thomas Spert and his fellow pilots and shipmasters who drew 
up these regulations on 10 May 1514 were determined to bring 
all pilotage on the Thames under the control of the master and 
brethren of the Trinity House. Henceforth only those skilled 
lodesmen they admitted as brethren of the gild could undertake 
the duties of a pilot in the Thames estuary and river. They 
insisted 


“that no maner persone shall take uppon hym to be a lodesman 
wythin the said Rever of Thamys withowte he be a Brother of the 
seid Fraternitie ’. 


An exception was made for pilots of Sandwich, Dover, Harwich, 
Orwell and other places bringing ships from those ports to the 
Thames. Upon payment of a fee to the Trinity gild they were 
allowed to take the vessels they piloted up to London themselves. 
Otherwise, the brethren of the Trinity House claimed a complete 


1 Pepysian Library, Cambridge, Pepys MSS. no. 2869, fo. 6 seqq. 
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monopoly of the pilotage of all vessels passing between the port 
of London and the open sea. It was expressly laid down 


‘that no persone shall presume to take uppon hym loodmanage 
for any Shippe or Vessell into or from the Rever aforeseid but such 
as shalbe admitted by the forseid Maister and Wardeyns or by 
theire Deputies ’. 


Rules were also laid down for the behaviour of members of the 
fraternity. If they absented themselves from meetings of the 
court or the assembly without good reason they were fined. They 
were forbidden to talk of matters discussed at these meetings 
with anyone who was not a member of the gild. They were 
fined if they spoke derogatory words of another member of the 
gild in the presence of outsiders in alehouses and similar places. 
All the brethren had to attend the burial of a fellow gildsman, 
unless they could show a good reason for absence. Duties of the 
gild priest were defined, and prayers were ordered for the king, the 
Lord High Admiral, the earl of Surrey, and for the souls of all the 
deceased members of the gild. It is interesting to notice that 
at this time women as well as men were admitted to membership 
of the Deptford gild, for brethren and sisters are mentioned in 
these ordinances as well as in the 1514 charter. Rules were laid 
down for the conduct of the poor people relieved in the almshouse 
at Deptford. Apparently the Warden’s task was not always an 
easy one, for they end as follows : 
* Also it is ordeynyd by the said Maister Wardeyns and Assisteners 
that if any of the said poure folkys doo breke any of the good Rules 
of the Howse, which he or they be bounde to doo that is to sey brekyng 
of theire prayers or selling of theire stuffe withoute license, or use 
braulyng chidyng or scoldyng or eny unfyttyng wordes by the Maister, 
Wardeyns or eny of the Company, That yff any suche persone have 
warnyng oneys troyes or thryce and wyl not amend his sympull 
maner and evyll condicions, that then it shall be lefull for the Maister 
and Wardeyns for the tyme beyng to put oute of the said almyhowse 
all souche persones so mysruled and not to be takyn in agayne no 
more ’. 
An inquiry made in the reign of Edward VI shows that the actual 
income from property at Deptford was small, amounting only 
to 53s. 4d. per annum. Apparently the gild had no other en- 
dowments, for the commissioners conducting the inquiry added 
‘there were xij pore menne with a poore preyste founde there whiche 
have no other thinge to Lyve vpon but only their almes of the said 
masters of the maryners ’.! 
To ensure that sufficient money should be forthcoming for the 
support of the almshouse, it was decided that each pilot should 


1 Court of Augmentations, certificates of colleges and chantries, file 28, no. 109. 
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pay to the gild a proportion of his earnings for lodesmanage in 
the Thames, and every ordinary seaman should hand over all 
his primage money, which was the payment he received, in 
addition to his wages, for helping to load or unload the cargo 
of his ship.1 Further supplementary ordinances were added on 
21 August 1514, forbidding masters of vessels to ship mariners 
who reiused to give up their primage money for the upkeep of the 
almshouse and making arrangements to bring sailors in the royal 
fleet as well as merchant vessels into the scope of the charitable 
activities of the gild. The masters of ships taking part in the 
king’s wars had to collect 1d. each month from every seaman 
serving on board, since these seamen would have no primage 
money to give to the fraternity. This is the only mention of the 


royal navy or the king’s ships found in these ordinances. They 
conclude : 


‘yf any Maryners happen to be maymed, hurte or fawle sycke and 
be not able to releefe hymself of his owne propre goods, that then 
it shall be lefull for the said Maister of the same Shippe to present 
any suche Marynor so beyng maymed, hurt or syke to the Maister 
iiij Wardeyns and viij Assistantes of the seid almeshowse, and there 
he to have releffe as shall be thought by them resonable, provydyd 
alway that yf the Maister of evry suche shipp and his Company do pay 
theire Dewties to the said Almyshowse and other wyse not ’. 


The efforts of the Trinity gild to control pilotage and enforce 
these ordinances on the Thames seem to have met with some 
opposition. Unauthorized pilots who were not members of the 
gild still took any favourable opportunity to practice their craft 
on the Thames, and sometimes foreign vessels appear to have 
preferred their services to those of the accredited Trinity House 
men. The Hanseatic merchants trading to England, for example, 
gave their inability to engage any pilot they pleased, as they had 
formerly been accustomed to do, as one of their grievances in a 
petition presented some years later to the king.* Moreover, 
some masters and mariners of vessels in the Thames refused to pay 
over their primage money to the Trinity gild. In spite of their 
royal charter, the master ana wardens had not sufficient authority 
to deal with this situation themselves, and Sir Thomas Spert 
invoked the assistance of the Lord High Admiral, whom he 
probably knew personally, to uphold the authority of the gild. 
In 1536 a warrant was issued in the Admiralty court for the arrest 
of pilots and shipmasters refusing to pay the Trinity House dues, 
and ordering they should be brought to the Admiralty court at 
Orton Key to answer for their refusal. A rough draft of this 


1F. W. Brooks, ‘ A wage-scale for seamen, 1546’, ante, lv. 238. 
2 L. and P. Hen. VIII, xvi. no. 392. 
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warrant remains in the records of the court,! and further docu- 
ments in these records show that the court consistently upheld 
the claims of the Trinity men. A list of regular fees due to the 
judge of the Admiralty court each year show that the master of 
Trinity House paid 20s. annually on Trinity Sunday for a general 
warrant upholding the gild’s rights for the coming twelve months, 
and several rough drafts of these warrants are found among the 
records of the same court.?, Henceforth the authority of the 
Trinity gild was securely established on the Thames reaches. It 
could invoke the support of the Adn.iralty court against all who 
resisted its claims, and would not decay, as its medieval pre- 
decessor had apparently decayed, for lack of official support 
against unlicensed interlopers. The northern Trinity Houses, 
incorporated by royal charters about this time, were quick to 
realize the value of such support, for Trinity House at Newcastle 
got a similar warrant annually from 1538 onward, and soon after- 
wards the master of the Hull corporation petitioned for a similar 
warrant under the Admiralty seal 


‘ after suche Tenor and effecte as the masters ard wardens of Thalmes- 
howse of Maryners at Depford stronde in the County of Kent and 
New Castell in the county of Yorke be yerely accustomed to obteigne 
from the same courte ’.® 


Sir Thomas Spert was still master of the Deptford gild in 1536 
and it was through his agency that the brethren secured the active 
support of the Admiralty court on its behalf. The first master of 
Trinity House played no small part in its establishment as an im- 
portant institution in the maritime world. Spert was an out- 
standing figure among the practical seamen of Henry’s reign. 
He had served with credit on the sea in the first French war, 
proving his worth as master of the Mary Rose, one of the best 
ships in the royal fleet, before being promoted master of the 
newly built Henry Grace &@ Dieu, the largest ship afloat in English 
waters. He was made a yeoman of the Crown with a substantial 
annuity, and after the war, in 1517, the Lord High Admiral 
granted him the office of ballasting ships in the Thames.‘ 
He continued to advance in the royal favour. He became 
clerk controller of the king’s ships and was knighted in 1529.8 
The state papers give frequent glimpses of Sir Thomas engaged in 
naval affairs, cruising with the fleet off the French coast in time of 
war, surveying ports, buildirg fortifications at the royal dockyard 

1 High Court of Admiralty, Exemplifications, file 1, no. 162, fos. 5-6. Vide infra. 

2 bid. file 3, nos. 134-5. 

3 Jbid. file 1, nos. 255-6; 3, no. 197; Libels, file 5, no. 3. 

4 L. and P. Hen. VIII, i. nos. 1453 (ix), 1661 (i), 2799 (3) seqq. 


5 Ibid. i. nos. 1044 (14), 3499 (25); ii. no. 3459. 
6 Ibid. v. p. 321; W. A. Shaw, Knights of England, ii. 47. 
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at Portsmouth and attending the Lord High Admiral to Calais 
to meet Anne of Cleves and escort her to England for her marriage 
to Henry VIIT.1 Spert was also a shipowner himself, possessing 
at least two merchant ships, the Valentyne of London and the 
Mary Spert. So he had a personal interest as a shipowner in the 
safe navigation of the Thames and in raising the standard of 
pilotage in the approaches to the port of London.? 

It is possible that the close association of Sir Thomas Spert, its 
first master, with the royal fleet may explain the growth of the 
tradition that Trinity House was the cradle of the royal navy in the 
Tudor period. It is more probable, however, that this idea arose 
from a misunderstanding by the corporation’s early historians of 
the real meaning of the word ‘ navie ’ as used in various documents 
referring to Trinity House in the sixteenth century. At this 
time the word was used indiscriminately to include both the 
mercantile marine and the king’s royal fighting ships, and had not 
yet acquired its modern usage which confines it exclusively to the 
fleet. In the light of the documents in the Pepysian library 
and the High Court of Admiralty files it is clear that the Trinity 
House had only the slightest connexion with the royal navy in 
the Tudor period. Its members piloted ships of the king’s 
fleet in the Thames together with merchant vessels coming to the 
port of London. They provided shelter and alms for sailors 
maimed in warfare on the royal ships and received contributions 
from the masters of those vessels towards the upkeep of the 
almshouses at Deptford Strand. Apart from this, as a corporate 
body they had as little connexion with the navy in Tudor times 
as they have to-day, although as individuals their members were 
liable for service in the royal fleet in time of war, as were all other 
seafaring men around the English coast. 

The charter of 1514 was confirmed by Edward VI, Mary and 
Elizabeth. A copy of the charter of confirmation dated 11 
February 1559 is among Pepys MSS. at Cambridge. It merely 
rehearses the charter of Henry VIII and adds no new duties or 
privileges. Moreover, although the corporation acquired some 
new duties later in the reign of Elizabeth, they were strictly 
confined to matters relating to shipping in general in the Thames 
and around the coast. In 1566 an act of parliament gave them 
permission to erect beacons and seamarks wherever they thought 
desirable for the guidance of pilots and mariners.4 Thirty years 
later a royal grant gave them the office of ballasting ships in the 
Thames, which had been surrendered to the Queen on their behalf 


1L. and P. Hen. VIII, iii. no. 3237; xiv (i). no. 682; xiv (ii). nos. 572(3), 677 ; 
xv. no. 323. 


* Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 935, nos. 1-2; High Court of Admiralty 
Examinations, vol. 92, 1 Jan. 1541. 


3 Pepys MSS. no. 2869, fos. 22-7. * Stat. of the Realm, 8 Eliz. c. 13. 
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by the Lord High Admiral, to whose office it originally pertained. 
All other traces of their activities in this reign support the con- 
tention that the Trinity House brethren were essentially a body of 
skilled pilots, primarily responsible for the navigation of the 
Thames and the approaches to the port of London. They were 
often consulted on matters relating to the ancient custom of the 
sea or the state of the mercantile marine. In January 1581 
they made an inquiry into the recent increase of fishing boats 
around the English coast between Newcastle and Portsmouth, 
with an estimate of the fishermen able and ready to serve in Her 
Majesty’s ships. A month later they petitioned the Queen to en- 
force the observance of Wednesday as a fish day to encourage 
the increase of fishing boats and mariners around the coast.? 
They were consulted on the customary method of dividing the 
shares of vessels taken at sea in time of war or reprisals, and the 
reply they made, copied for Samuel Pepys with other mis- 
cellaneous documents, is of considerable interest. It shows in 
detail the customary shares of each officer and mariner on board 
the ship making the prize, the captain being entitled to eight 
shares and the best piece of ordnance on board the captured 
vessel, the master seven shares and the best anchor and cable, 
the boatswain four shares and the main topsail and so on through- 
out all the members of the crew.® 

In all these documents, however, Trinity House appears as a 
purely consultative body. There is no evidence anywhere that 
its members were responsible for any part of the administration 
or organization of the royal fleet. It was not until the reign of 
Charles II that they acquired the duty of examining the skill and 
qualifications of naval officers, when Samuel Pepys was respon- 
sible for the delegation of this duty to the master and wardens 
of the Trinity House.* The idea that they had control of the 
naval storehouse at Deptford in the sixteenth century seems to 
be entirely unfounded. The only instance of weapons of war 
being stored and issued under the auspices of the Trinity House 
occurs in the Armada year, when the arms and armour provided 
for the land levies in the hamlets adjoining were placed in the 
Trinity House at Deptford in readiness to oppose a Spanish 
landing. But these accoutrements—‘sixtene Corselettes w' 
armed pikes and all other furnishings w™ shalbe worne and used 
by other poore men inhabitinge in the same hamlettes "—are the 
only warlike provisions discovered under the control of the cor- 
poration in this year.5 A letter written by the master of the 


1State Papers Dom. cexlix, no. 10. 

2 State Papers Dom. ccxlvii, nos. 21-2; Cal. 8S. P. Dom. 1581-90, p. 8. 
3 Pepys MSS. no. 2870, fo. 101 seqq. 

4 Catalogue of MSS. in the Pepysian Library, ed. Tanner, 11, xxvi. 

* State Papers Dom. ccxi, no, 66, 
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Trinity House in the same critical year shows clearly that the 
corporation did not include among its normal functions the vict- 
ualing of ships in the fleet, as has often been stated. On 26 
July 1588 Robert Salmon wrote in haste to Burleigh to inform 
him of the arrival of some merchant vessels in the Thames, 
suggesting that they might be prepared at once to join the English 
fleet. In a letter which betrays throughout his eagerness to be 
actively employed in the Queen’s affairs in this dangerous time, 
the master of the Trinity House offered that, if the victualler of 
the fleet was unable to provide for them speedily, he would himself 
undertake the business of victualling these vessels, ‘if it please 
your Honour to give me authority and provision’. It is clear 
that, far from automatically undertaking this work as part of the 
usual duties of the Trinity House, Salmon needed special author- 
ization to undertake it in an emergency. 

Yet, although shorn of its naval traditions in the light of 
historical evidence, the Trinity House can put forward an al- 
ternative claim to have played an important part in national 
development in the sixteenth century—a claim which hitherto 
seems to have been overlooked by its historians. The pilots’ 
gild at Deptford Strand was one of the chief maritime factors 
making possible the phenomenal growth of the port of London 
and its overseas trade in the Tudor poriod. During the sixteenth 
century London’s trade increased enormously at the expense of 
other English ports on the south and east coasts whose vitality 
and strength were sapped by the expansion of the metropolis. 
The greater credit resources and political influence enjoyed by the 
London merchants, the manipulation of the Merchant Adventurers 
Company by the City magnates and the rise of Antwerp as the 
dominating centre of world trade have all received consideration 
in accounting for this rapid expansion of the capital’s seaborne 
trade,? but the contributory maritime factors which helped to 
make this possible have received scant attention. One of these 
factors was the reorganization of the Trinity House gild of pilots 
on the Thames reaches in 1514. 

In the middle ages navigational difficulties somewhat re- 
stricted the development of the port of London. The capital 
was always the chief market in England for foreign imports, 
especially the delicacies and luxuries brought by Italians and 
Catalans from the Mediterranean and the Levant. Yet the 
majority of the ships bringing these goods to England—the largest 
vessels afloat in Europe at that time—did not usually come to 
anchor in the Thames. In the fourteenth century, it is true, 


1J. K. Laughton, State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, i. 324-6. 
2L. G. Stone, ‘ State Control in Sixteenth-Century England’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
xvii, 105. 
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Genoese galleys are occasionally found in the port of London, 
and the Venetian galleys came regularly to the capital during the 
reigns of Richard II and the Lancastrian kings. Lightly built, 

lateen-rigged, easy to manoeuvre, using both sails and oars to aid 
their progress up ‘the Thames, these did not find many naviga- 
tional difficulties on their way to the chief market in England 
for their wares. But square-rigged vessels lacking oars which 
could be used to make the port independently of sail found diffi- 
culties. Largest of these were the cumbersome southern carracks 
—the Queen Marys of medieval trade—from Venice, Genoa, 
Naples and Catalonia. These ships usually sought to avoid 
the tedious doubling of the North Foreland and the intricate 
navigation of the Thames estuary, preferring instead to make 
use of a south coast port, usually Southampton, as London’s 
outport, whence their cargoes completed the last stage of the 
journey to the capital by road. And at the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the Londoners’ ships began to penetrate into the 
Mediterranean in wide extension of their overseas trade, these 
also made use of Southampton as London’s outport as the Italian 
vessels had been accustomed to do. Already in the fifteenth 
century London merchants were beginning to dominate the 
country’s overseas trade, but as yet the expansion of seaborne 
traffic from the capital was limited. Many of its imports still 
came overland by road from outports on the channel coast. 
Even the great blocks of tin coming from Devon and Cornwall 
for the London pewterers made the last stage of their journey 
by road from Southampton at this time.1_ In the early sixteenth 
century, however, several important maritime developments did 
much to alter this state of affairs and eliminated the need for 
these outports. Improvements in shipbuilding and in the rigging 
of vessels made the navigation around the North Foreland and in 
the approaches of the Thames a much less arduous undertaking 
than it had been previously, and the organization of the Trinity 
House gild of experienced pilots at Deptford immeasurably 
lessened the dangers of grounding, shipwreck and other mishaps 
amid the sandbanks and channels of the Thames. The Trinity 
House gild flourished and went from strength to strength, which 
seems to indicate that it succeeded in meeting a long felt need in 
the locality. Some of the most skilful and experienced pilots in 
England were included among its members in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Among the names joined with Spert in the ordinances of 
1514 or otherwise associated with Trinity House in this reign are 
those of John Rut, leader of one of the earliest English voyages of 


1 Cf. my ‘ London Capitalists and the Decline of Southampton in the Early Tudor 
Period ’, Econ. Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., II, 139 seqq. 
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exploration in search of a northern route to Cathay,! Thomas 
Jermyn, Spert’s deputy and later clerk of the king’s ships,? 
and John Bartelot, an expert pilot who received an annuity from 
the king for searching out a new channel in the Thames through 
the Black Deeps during his reign.? Not without reason was 
Trinity House described by contemporaries as ‘a Company of the 
chiefest and moost experte Maysters and Governours of Shipps ’, 
and we may safely assume that the standard of pilotage in the 
approaches to the capital rose considerably when confined to the 
Trinity men, who were all pilots of long experience, ‘ licensed by 
the sayd Mayster Wardens and Assistauntes and having sufficyent 
Certifycat of suche Licence ’.4 This factor, when coupled with the 
great improvements in shipbuilding and rigging taking place 
early in the sixteenth century, made possible a great expansion 
of shipping in the port of London. The necessity for the former 
outports on the channel coast now disappeared, and vessels whose 
cargoes were destined for the London market now sailed on 
up the channel past the declining south coast ports and came to 
anchor in the Thames. This explains the sudden switch of 
shipping from Southampton Water to Thames-side in the reign 
of Henry VIII, and the slackening of the overland traffic between 
Southampton and the capital.5 This was the chief south coast 
port affected by the great concentration of overseas trade in 
London, but other ports suffered also to a lesser degree. A 
complexity of causes—geographical, financial and commercial 
as well as maritime—combined to make possible the phenomenal 
growth of the metropolis. The brethren of the Trinity House at 
Deptford, however, played no insignificant part, and could 
justly claim to have been one of the vital agents in the develop- 
ment of the port of London. 
Atwyn A. Ruppock. 


APPENDIX 
I 


Henry VIII's Charter to the Trinity House—20 May 1514. 
Patent Roll no. 622, m. 10. 


Rex omnibus ad quos etc. Salutem. Sciatis quod nos de gratia nostra 
speciali ac ob sinceram et internam dilectionem pariterque et devocionem 
quas erga gloriosissimam et individuam Trinitatem necnon ad Sanctum 
Clementem confessorem gerimus et habemus concessimus et licenciam [de-] 


1 J. A. Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, pp. 252-8. 
2 LZ. and P. Hen. VIII, iv. no. 6138. 3 Ibid. xvi. no. 220 (41). 
* Stat. of the Realm, 8 Eliz. c, 13, 5 A, A. Ruddock, op. cit. pp. 148 segq. 
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dimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est Dilectis ligeis 
et subditis nostris Nautis sive Marinariis hujus regni nostri Anglie quod 
ipsi vel heredes sui ad laudem et honorem illarum gloriosissime et indi- 
vidue Trinitatis et Sancti Clementis quandam Gildam sive Fraternitatem 
perpetuam de seipsis et aliis personis quibuscumque tam viris quam 
mulieribus in ecclesia parochiali de Depford Stronde in comitatu nostro 
Kancie de novo incipere erigere creare ordinare fundare unire et stabilire 
possint Et quod Gilda sive Fraternitas illa sic incepta erecta creata 
ordinata fundata unita et stabilita unum corpus sit et perpetua comunitas 
ac Gilda sive fraternitas illa Gilda sive fraternitas gloriosissime et individue 
Trinitatis [et] Sancti Clementis nuncupatur Quodque fratres gilde sive frat - 
ernitatis illius et eorum successores unum Magistrum quatuor Gardianos 
et octo eisdem Magistro et Gardianis assistentes ad gubernandum et 
supervidendam dictam Gildam sive fraternitatem necnon ad habendum 
regimen et custodiam omnium terrarum tenementorum reddituum possess- 
ionem bonorum et cetallorumque extunc eidem gilde sive fraternitati 
perquiri dari legari concedi vel assignari contigerint quolibet anno de 
seipsis eligere ordinare et successive constituere ac ipsos magistrum 
gardianos et assistentes et eorum quemlibet de tempore in tempus prout 
indigeant seu expediens fuerit ammovere expellere et exonerare ac alium 
Magistrum gardianum sive gardianos et assistentem sive assistentes ejus 
sive eorum nomine aut nominibus sive locis sic ammotorum expulsorum et 
exoneratorum quociens et quando eis ponere subrogare et substituere pos- 
sint et valeant Et insuper concessimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris 
predictis quod predicti magister gardiani et assistentes et successores sui 
quascumque personas nostras naturaliter subditas tantum infra hoc regnum 
nostrum Anglie et alia loca sub nostra obediencia oriundas et non alia 
que de gilda sive fraternitate predicta esse voluerint in fratres et sorores 
ejusdem gilde sive fraternitatis admittere et acceptare possint Et 
quod habeant intra se unum communem sigillum pro negociis et n(e)cessi- 
tatibus hujusmodi gilde sive fraternitatis deserviendo et sigillando Et 
quod iidem magister gardiani et assistentes et successores sui sint persone 
habiles et in lege capaces Ita quod ipsi in quibuscumque Curiis nostris 
et heredum nostrorum et coram quibuscumque Justiciariis sive Judicibus 
temporalibus sive spiritualibus in quibuscumque accionibus sectis querelis 
placitis causis et demandis cujuscumque generis seu nature fuerint gildam 
sive fraternitatem illam concernentibus sive tangentibus per nomen 
unius magistri quatuor gardianorum et octo assistentium gilde sive 
fraternitatis gloriosissime et individue Trinitatis et Sancti Clementis in 
ecclesia parochiali de Depford Strond predicta placitare et implacitari 
respondere et responderi possint Quodque iidem magister gardiani 
et assistentes ac fratres et sorores predicti et successores eorum ad 
dies loca et tempora quociens et quando eis placuerit ? convenire possint 
ad communicandum tractandum et concludendum inter seipsos ac cum 
aliis personis de et super conservacione boni status et sani regiminis 
gilde sive fraternitatis predicte Necnon fratrum et sororum ejusdem ac de 
et super omnibus et singulis articulis scienciam sive artem marinariorum 
quoquomodo concernentibus habeantque potestatem et auctoritatem 
imperpetuum leges ordinaciones et statuta inter seipsos in relevamen 


1 Manuscripts, infra se. ? Manuscripts placuere. 
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incrementum! et augmentacionem Navigii hujus regni nostri Anglie 
concedendi et faciendi que omnia leges ordinaciones et statuta delin- 
quentes juxta eorum discreciones secundum quantitatem delicti puniendi 
et castigandi ac penas subsidia amerciamenta et forisfacturas in eisdem 
legibus ordinacionibus et statutis ordinata et specificata de ipsis delin- 
quentibus et eorum quolibet postulandi et colligendi Et pro eisdem si 
opus sit hujusmodi delinquentes tam per bona et naves sua[s] quam per 
corpora sua prout casus exigit juxta leges et consuetudines hujus regni 
nostri Anglie vel Curie nostre Admirallitatis distringendi et arrestandi 
hujusmodi quoque penas subsidia et amerciamenta ac forisfacturas ad 
usum gilde sive fraternitatis predicte levandi recipiendi et recuperandi 
Et sic tociens quociens futuris temporibus imperpetuum duraturam Et 
ulterius de uberiori dicta gratia nostra concessimus et licenciam dedimus 
pro nobis et heredibus nostris predictis prefatis magistro gardianis et 
assistentibus quod ipsi et successores sui terras tenementa et redditus ad 
valorem viginti marcarum per annum ultra reprisas que de nobis non 
tenentur in capite acquirere possint habendum et tenendum sibi et 
successoribus suis imperpetuum ad inde inveniendum unum Capellanum 
divina in ecclesia predicta imperpetuum celebraturum pro salubri statu 
nostro et carissime consortis nostre Katerine Regine Anglie et Francie dum 
vixerimus et pro animabus nostris cum ab hac luce migraverimus Necnon 
pro animabus omnium progenitorum nostrorum defunctorum ac etiam pro 
salubri statu fratrum et sororum dicte gilde sive fraternitatis dum vixerint 
et pro eorum animabus cum ab hac luce migraverint et pro animabus 
omnium fidelium defunctorum ac ad alia pietatis opera ibidem facienda 
et perimplenda statuto de terris et tenementis ad manum mortuam non 
ponendis edito non obstante Et insuper ex gratia nostra predicta con- 
cessimus et per presentes concedimus pro nobis et dictis heredibus nostris 
quantum in nobis est prefatis ligeis et subditis nostris quod ipsi habeant et 
gaudeant omnibus et singulis libertatibus franchesiis et privilegiis quibus 
predecessores sui Naute sive marinarii hujus? regni nostri Anglie unquam 
habuerunt utebantur seu gaudebant Necnon quod habeant et teneant 
sibi et. successoribus suis omnia terras et tenementa que nunc habeant in 
Depford Strond predicta ex dono sive concessione cujuscumque persone 
sive quarumcumque personarum Nolentes quod, iidem ligei et subditi 
nostri vel successores sui predicti aut predicti magister gardiani et assis- 
tentes [qui] * electi ordinati et constituti fuerint modo et forma predictis 
vel successores sui per nos seu heredes nostros predictos Justiciarios 
escaetores vicecomites coronatores aut alios ballivos seu ministros nostros 
vel dictorum heredum nostrorum quoscumque inde futuris temporibus 
molestentur impetantur * vexentur perturbentur inquietentur in aliquo seu 
graventur. In cujus ete. 

Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium xx die Maii. 

Per ipsum Regum et de dato etc. 


' Manuscript tnerementum. ? Manuscript huiuus. 
8 Omitted in manuscripts. 4 Manuscript impetentur, 





IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


II 


High Court of Admiralty Warrant 
Exemplifications, File 1, no. 162. ff. 5-6 


Willelmus Fytzwyllyam Miles Ordinis Garterii Magnus Admirallus 
Anglie etc. universis et singulis etc. necnon Johanni Brekyn clerico 
domus elemosynarie fraternitatis marinariorum sive navium magistrorum 
et pilotarum de Depforde Grenewyche in Comitatu Kancie, et eorum 
cuilibet Salutem. Cum dicta domus elemosynaria sive fraternitas in 
honorem Sancte et individue Trinitatis ob sustentacionem et ad iuvamen 
pauperum et inopium marinariorum et nautarum naviumque magistrorum 
ac pilotarum mediis et procuracione nautarum et navium magistrorum 
infra rivum Thamisie et portum Londonie exercencium et ibidem degen- 
cium pie ab antiquo fundata et erecta extitit Cumque ut accepimus 
tam de ordinacione et fundacione dicte domus et fraternitatis quam de 
aliis donis et elargicionibus per dominos magnos Admirallos Anglie tem- 
poribus retroactis eidem domui magistroque et Gardianis eiusdem pro 
tempore existentibus innovatis et concessis eorumque auctoritate con- 
firmatis et roboratis, quoddam laudibile statutum sive ordinacio, per 
Magistrum et Gardianos prefate domus [et] fraternitatis auctoritatem 
sufficientem in ea parte habentes, tam ad supportacionem et manuten- 
cionem illius domus et fraternitatis quam ad sustentacionem pauperum et 
inopium nautarum, et navium magistrorum inibi admissorum conditum 
et stabilitum fuit Quod quilibet pilota et navis magister seu nauta 
officium pilote navis magistri exercitoris sive gubernatoris alicuius navis 
infra Rivum Thamisie et portum Londonie causa gubernandi navem illam 
per Rivum predictum modo quocumque in se assumens, certam pecuniarum 
summam dictis magistro et gardianis pro tempore existentibus aut eorum 
deputato ad effectum predictum sub certis modo et forma singulis tem- 
poribus exercitacionis et gubernacionis huiusmodi, realiter solueret et 
soluere teneatur In quorum premissorum possessione pacifica Magister 
et Gardiani domus [et] fraternitatis predicte pro tempore existentes a diu 
fuerunt et in presenti sunt prout esse debuerunt. Nos igitur affectantes 
statutum et ordinacionem predictam, inviolabiliter observari, prout 
officio nostro incumbit Vobis ex parte dicti domini nostri Regis et nostra 
auctoritate per suam maiestatem nobis in hac parte commissa coniunc- 
tim et divisim committimus ac firmiter et stricte precipiendo mandamus 
quatinus non omittatis nec aliquis vestrum omittat propter aliquam 
libertatem seu franchesiam quin realiter et peremptorie arrestetis séu 
sic arrestari faciatis quoscumque mercatores et eorum bona quecumque 
necnon naves quascumque ac dominos eorundem primagium et lodes- 
managium eorum iuxta morem usum et consuetudinem in ea parte usitatam 
de nautis pilotis et navium magistris non soluentes aut soluere negantes ac 
insuper omnes et singulos nautas pilotas et navium magistros quocumque 
nomine censeantur quorum nomina et cognomina in scedula presentibus 
nostris litteris annexa conscribuntur dictam pecuniarum summam iuxta 
statutum et ordinacionem predictam soluere recusantes, ac eorum quem- 
libet sub salvo et securo custodiatis seu custodiri faciatis arresto Ita quod 
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habeatis etc. coram nobis aut [deputato] nostro in curia etc.’ apud 
Orton Key etc. iij® die post arrestum huiusmodi de eis factum si etc. 
quibusdam articulis capitulis sive interrogatoriis contra eos et eorum 
quemlibet auctoritate qua fungimur in hac parte tunc et ibidem ad pro- 
mocionem domini Thome Sperte militis magistri dicte domus fraternitatis 
ac Ricardi Fuller Henrici Norman Ricardi Symondes et Nicholai Whyte 
marinariorum et navium magistrorum eiusdem domus fraternitatis 
gardianorum dandis proponendis et ministrandis violacionem statuti et 
ordinacionis predicte necnon et alia demerita sua concernentibus et tan- 
gentibus personaliter et respective responsuros ete. In cuiusetc. datum 
primo die Octobris Anno 1536 et regni dicti domini nostri Henrici octavi 
Anno 28. 


A note in another hand adds :— 


Emanat’ die mercurii xviij° Aprilis anno 1537 et regni regis Henrici 
Octavi Anno 28. 


1 Sic in manuscript. 





Joseph Chamberlain and the ‘ Unauthorized 


Programme : 


HE three volumes of the late Mr. J. L. Garvin’s Life of 

Joseph Chamberlain! will for long be an indispensable 
work for the study of the Radical movements of the ’seventies and 
eighties of the last century, which culminated in Chamberlain’s 
campaign for the so-called ‘ unauthorized programme’ at the 
general election of 1885.2 At this election, the first to be held 
under a franchise that included the agricultural labourers and 
the last before the home-rule schism, Chamberlain and his friends 
won all seven seats at Birmingham, and it was almost certainly 
owing chiefly to Chamberlain’s agrarian programme that the initial 
Conservative gains in the other boroughs were more than counter- 
balanced by Liberal victories in the counties. More than one 
writer has speculated as to what would have been the subsequent 
history of the Liberal party, had not Gladstone’s conversion to 
home rule distracted attention from the questions in which Radi- 
cals were chiefly interested and had Chamberlain continued to 
devote his great powers to the service of the party and more 
particularly of its Radical wing.’ 

Unfortunately the value of such speculations has been reduced 
by the fact that Mr. Garvin’s account of the ‘ unauthorized 
programme ’ and the part played by it in the 1885 election is in 
several respects inaccurate. He devotes two chapters to the 
election and summarizes Chamberlain’s programme as follows : 


1 J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (3 vols., 1932, 1933, 1934); hereafter 
referred to as ‘ Garvin’. 

2 The purpose of this article is to correct in certain respects Mr. Garvin’s account 
of Chamberlain’s 1885 election programme and campaign. It is based upon the 
documents hereafter referred to as the ‘Chamberlain Papers’, for the privilege of 
consulting which I am deeply indebted to the trustees of the late Joseph Chamberlain. 
I have also used the papers of Cardinal Manning, through the courtesy of the Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles and the Rev. A. Chapeau, to whom I wish to 
express my great gratitude. 

3 Hamilton Fyfe, The British Liberal Party (1928), p. 113; R. C. K. Ensor, England, 
1870-1914 (1936), p. 389; G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate, The Common People, 1746- 
1938 (1938), p. 401; R. H. S. Crossman, Government and the Governed (1939), p. 202 ; 
Sir Henry Slesser, A History of the Liberal Party (1944), p. 125. 
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The ‘unauthorized programme’ in its full scope, taking the 
further with the nearer issues, contains seven principal propositions : 
(1) Free primary education; (2) Full local government for the 
counties ; (3) Home-Rule-All-Round, on equal terms for the different 
nationalities of the United Kingdom, leaving the Imperial Parliament 
unimpaired in composition and authority as the supreme legislature 
of a common realm; (4) Financial reform, partly by graduated 
taxation, moderately applied—through death duties and house 
duties, not income-tax—partly by levying on unearned increment, 
in order to lighten the pressure of indirect taxation on tlie people 
and to pay for better housing and other social measures; (5) Land 
reform, chiefly to give the labourer a stake in the soil and to create 
again a race of small-holders—not excluding larger holdings—by the 
steady action of local authorities equipped with compulsory powers for 
land-purchase at an equitable price; (6) Disestablishment of State 
Churches in England, Scotland and Wales ; (7) Manhood suffrage and 
payment of members.? 


Now any summary of an election programme, formulated, 
not in a single manifesto, but in a series of speeches delivered over 
a period of several months,? is liable to be misleading and so, 
unfortunately, is Mr. Garvin’s. It is of course true that Cham- 
berlain was, in Gladstone’s words, ‘the most active and efficient 
representative at this time of what may be termed the left wing 
of the Liberal party ’,? but Mr. Garvin’s summary and his two 


chapters on the election exaggerate the real differences between 
Chamberlain and the leader of his party at the time the election 
was actually held. 


It is, in the first place, incorrect to describe all the seven 
propositions attributed to Chamberlain as ‘ unauthorized ’. 
The phrase ‘ unauthorized programme’ was coined by George 
Joachim Goschen in a speech at Glasgow on 14 October 18854 
to distinguish Chamberlain’s proposals from the ‘ authorized ’ 
version of the Liberal party programme, set forth in Gladstone’s 
address to the electors of Midlothian.’ Now the Midlothian address 
explicitly advocated the establishment of representative local 
government in the counties (point two in Mr. Garvin’s summary) 


1 Garvin, ii. 75-6. This summary has already been reproduced in an abridged form 
in Sir Charles Petrie, The Chamberlain Tradition (1938), p. 65; H.M. Lynd, England 
in the Eighteen-Eighties (1945), p. 229; R. M. Rayner, Recent Times (1949), p. 91. 

2 In the period between the fall of the Gladstone government and polling-day 
Chamberlain delivered public speeches on 13 and 17 June, 24 July, 5 and 6 August, 
8, 15, 17, 18, 19 and 24 September, 1, 2, 14 and 19 October, 3, 7, 9, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 22 
and 23 November. All are reported in The Times, and the most important are re- 
printed in Speeches of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., edited by Henry 
W. Lucy (1885), published with Chamberlain’s authority. There are minor verbal 
differences between the versions printed in The Times and those contained in Lucy’s 
edition (hereafter cited as ‘ Lucy’). 

3 Philip Guedalla, The Queen and Mr. Gladstone (1933), ii. 382. 

4 The Times, 15 October 1885. All references to newspapers and letters are for 
the year 1885, unless otherwise stated. ® Ibid. 19 September. 
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and its statement of financial policy (point four) was publicly 
accepted by Chamberlain as satisfactory 1 and, in a private letter, 
as leaving him with ‘no wish to go beyond it’.2 These two 
proposals cannot therefore be regarded as in any way ‘un- 
authorized ’. 

In the second place, it is misleading not to differentiate 
between ‘further’ and ‘nearer’ issues. Chamberlain himself 
was careful to preserve the distinction between proposals, such 
as that for disestablishment (point six), which he supported 
in principle,? and proposals, such as those for gratuitous edu- 
cation (point one) and compulsory land-purchase (point five), 
the exclusion of which from the legislative programme of the 
Liberal party would, he declared, make it impossible for him 
to accept office. Moreover, Mr. Garvin’s list of ‘ further issues ’ 
(that is, issues raised, but not urged as requiring immediate 
solution) is incomplete. Considerations of space no doubt made 
it impossible to mention all the proposals contained in Chamber- 
lain’s numerous speeches, but room should at least have been 
found for questions as important as triennial parliaments,® 
reform of the house of lords* and the proposed enquiry into 
enclosures of common land.” 

Thirdly, Mr. Garvin’s summary of Chamberlain’s plan 
of ‘ national councils ’ as ‘ Home-Rule-All-Round ’ (point three) 
or as a ‘ federal scheme ’$ is, to say the least, an over-simplification 
of an involved question, the difficulty of whose elucidation is 
not diminished either by Mr. Garvin’s omission to define the 
terms ‘ home rule ’ ana ‘ federal’ or by the fact that at this period 
Chamberlain himself, in common with some other Liberals, 
did in private correspondence use the term ‘home rule’ very 
loosely. It is, however, important to distinguish carefully 
between what Chamberlain wrote privately and what he said in 
public speeches and constituted therefore his ‘ programme ’. 
In several letters and memoranda written during the last months 
of the Gladstone administration and more particularly in a letter 
of 17 December 1884 to William Henry Duignan of Walsall,!° 
he outlined a scheme for the reform of local government in Ireland 
by the establishment of a board or council with legislative powers 
over education, land and communications. Duignan sought and 
obtained permission to show this letter to his friends, who proved 


1 Lucy, p. 224; The Times, 25 September. 
2 Add. MSS. 44126, fo. 110, 28 September. 

5 Lucy, pp. 196, 240; The Times, 16 September and 15 October. 

‘Lucy, p. 225; The Times, 25 September. 5 Ibid. 3 October. 
® Lucy, p. 241; The Times, 3 and 15 October. 


7 Lucy, p. 171; The Times, 6 August. § Garvin, ii. 8. 


* Ibid. i. 579, 595; ii. 598-9; A. L. Thorold, The Life of Henry Labouchere 
10 Garvin, i. 579-80. 


(1913), p. 231. 
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to be more numerous than was expected or convenient.!. That 
the Duignan letter was unwise is evident ; whether it should be 
regarded as having committed its author to a ‘ programme’ is 
another matter. 

Chamberlain’s first public references to the problem for 
which ‘ national councils’ were to be the remedy were in June 
1885, when he spoke of the need to give ‘the widest possible 
self-government to Ireland, which is consistent with the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Empire’, coupled Scotland with 
Ireland as manifesting ‘a demand for a local control of purely 
domestic affairs ’ which should be satisfied, and compared Dublin 
Castle administration to the rule of the Russians in Poland.? 
But these speeches constituted statements of a problem rather 
than proposals for a solution. The latter were contained in an 
article on ‘ Local Government and Ireland ’, published in the July 
number of the Fortnightly Review and incorporated in The Radical 
Programme, which appeared later in the same month. Chamber- 
lain contributed a preface to The Radical Programme, and, 
although he was careful to accept no responsibility for the views 
it expressed,* he had ‘inspired’ the book® and it was widely 
regarded as an expression of his views. By this time, however, 
it had become clear that Parnell was not interested in a ‘ national 
council’ and on 29 July Chamberlain informed him through 
O’Shea that the proposal would be dropped from his programme.’ 

Not until September did Chamberlain revert in any public 
speech to the subject of ‘ national councils ’ and then at Warring- 
ton and Glasgow he made it clear that, although he still stood 
by the principle of his scheme, in the absence of any agreement 
with the Irish Nationalists he no longer regarded it as an immediate 
issue. A passage in the Warrington speech of 8 September 
confirmed publicly what O’Shea had already told Parnell : 


My proposals, unfortunately, did not meet with the support of 
the Moderate Liberals, and under those circumstances it would have 
been useless to proceed with them. What has happened? The 
opportunity has passed away. Mr. Parnell, encouraged by the 
Tory surrender, has raised his terms, and the national leaders have 
abandoned, at all events for the time, all care for local government, 
properly so called, in the expectation that one or other of the great 
parties, either from fear or from interest, will concede their demand 
for a national and separate Legislature.® 


1 Garvin, i. 585. 2 Lucy, pp. 134, 145, 154; The Times, 4, 15 and 18 June. 

3 The Radical Programme, preface by Joseph Chamberlain (1885). 

4 Ibid. p. vi. 

5 Garvin, i. 546, ii. 56; F. W. Hirst, Zarly Life and Letters of John Morley (1927), 
ii. 231-2 ; ‘Memorandum of Events, 1880-92 ’ (Chamberlain Papers), p. 114. 

® Garvin, i. 546, ii. 56-8. 7 Ibid. ii. 26. 

8 Lucy, p. 187; The Times, 9 September. 
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Moreover the two speeches that announced the shelving of 
‘national councils’ were also the first to supply the electorate 
with details of the powers to be entrusted to such councils. 
At Glasgow on 15 September Chamberlain declared : 


I have proposed that there should also be established in Ireland 
and in Scotland, perhaps also in Wales and in England, national 
councils for dealing with affairs, which, although they are national, 
are yet not of imperial concern. I have thought that to such councils 
might be referred the local control and administration which is now 
exercised by official boards in Dublin and in Edinburgh, and by the 
departments of the government in London. Perhaps that would 
be as far as it would be wise to go in the first instance ; but if these 
councils were approved, if the work were satisfactory, then I think 
we might hereafter go even further, and we might entrust to them the 
duty of preparing legislation—legislation on national as contrasted 
with imperial interests. The projects of law which such a body 
would prepare might be dealt with by the Imperial Parliament, just 
as now provisional orders are prepared by the Board of Trade or by 
the Local Government Board, and are afterwards passed into law by 
the two Houses at Westminster. 


Whether one regards such an arrangement as tantamount, 
in Mr. Garvin’s words, to ‘ Home-Rule-All-Round’ or as a 
‘federal scheme ’ depends, of course, on how one defines those 
terms. But it is significant that in none of his speeches at this 
period did Chamberlain use either term with reference to his 
proposal. Nor would any contemporary have regarded the 
scheme described at Warrington and Glasgow as one of ‘ home 
rule’, a phrase employed before 1886 by nationalists and, 
in his Warrington speech by Chamberlain himself, to denote a 
federal or quasi-federal arrangement under which Ireland would 
enjoy powers analogous to those of the states of the American 
Union or of the Canadian provinces under the British North 
America Act of 1867.2 It is also evident that the scheme form- 
ulated by Chamberlain in his speeches of 8 and 15 September 
was very much less ambitious than the one outlined in the letter 
to Duignan, less ambitious also than readers of Chamberlain’s 
speeches of the preceding June or of The Radical Programme 
might have expected. It also stopped far short of ‘the 
adoption of the American Constitution’, suggested by 
Chamberlain after the release of the Hawarden kite.® 

Lastly, Mr. Garvin’s summary of Chamberlain’s election 
programme includes measures, such as manhood suffrage and 

1 Lucy, p. 202; The Times, 16 September. 

2 Isaac Butt, Irish Federalism / (1871), pp. 18-110; W. H. Duignan to Chamberlain, 


8 November 1881 (Chamberlain Papers); Lucy, p. 185; The Times, 9 September. 
3 Garvin, ii. 145. 
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payment of members (point seven) and the taxation of unearned 
increment (included in point four), on which he had indeed 
touched in speeches in January 1885 when he was preparing 
the ground for a general election whose date was then still 
unknown, but which did not figure in any of his speeches during 
the actual election campaign of the summer and autumn of the 
same year. In a speech at Ipswich on 14 January Chamberlain 
had mentioned, but without committing himself to support of it, 
the taxation of unearned increment,! and at Birmingham on 
29 January he had advocated the payment of members and 
expressed a ‘ preference for a wider suffrage than household 
franchise ’ and a conviction that ‘it will come in time’.? But 
his speeches, delivered in the period of nearly six months between 
the fall of Gladstone’s government and the general election, made 
no further allusion to these matters. Indeed Mr. Garvin’s 
account of the events of 1885 does less than justice to the gradual 
modification in Chamberlain’s attitude towards Gladstone and the 
more moderate Liberals in the course of the year and even of the 
election campaign itself. His speeches during the month before 
polling started on 24 November were conciliatory both in tone and 
content compared with the Warrington speech of 8 September 
in which he had enunciated ‘the Radical programme’, let 
alone the famous ‘ransom ’ speech of 5 January. This gradual 
change of attitude is significant. 


The second Gladstone administration had been a disappoint- 
ment to many Liberals, but more especially to the Radical wing 
of the party. In the cabinet the moderate Liberals, or ‘ Whigs ’ 
as Chamberlain called them, enjoyed a majority. Chamberlain’s 
merchant-shipping bill failed to pass the commons.‘ His plan 


‘ 


for an Irish ‘national council’ was rejected by the cabinet.® 
But one piece of legislation, which Chamberlain and his friends 
could view with satisfaction, had reached the statute-book. 
The extension of the franchise by the act of 1884 seemed to offer 
a real opportunity of rallying a vast new electoral force in support 
of a popular programme.® 

Thus Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham on 5 January 
1885, with its implied challenge to the ‘ Whigs’, was the immediate 
and logical consequence of the passing of the franchise act. 
‘What ’, it asked, ‘is to be the nature of the domestic legislation 
of the future ?’ The doctrine of a ‘ransom’ paid by property in 


1 Lucy, p. 112; The Times, 15 January. 

2 Lucy, pp. 116-17; The Times, 30 January. 

3 Lucy, p. 98; The Times, 6 January. 4 Garvin, i. 428. 

5 Ibid. i. 604. ® The Radical Programme, p. vi. 
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return for the enjoyment of security was, suggested Chamberlain, 
the principle by which the answer should be determined.’ In 
his speeches of 14 and 29 January he developed the theme of 
legislation under the new franchise in terms of agrarian reform, 
gratuitous education, a graduated income-tax, the remission of 
food-taxes, payment of members and the abolition of plural 
voting,? although he expressly disclaimed any intention of form- 
ulating an election programme. ‘I am not’, he said, ‘ building 
a platform for the Liberal party.’* But the purpose of the 
speeches was evident. ‘ Weare within sight of a general election ’, 
wrote Chamberlain to Gladstone in rebuttal of ‘ Whig ’ protests, 
‘when, for the first time, two millions of men, hitherto without 
representation, will be called upon to exercise their political 
rights ; and it is of great importance that these vast masses 
of people, who have been watching with interest and enthusiasm 
the efforts for their enfranchisement, should be assured that 
their interests are a constant object of concern to the Liberal 
party and the Liberal government ’.4 To Morley he expressed 
himself even more trenchantly: ‘ We will utterly destroy the 
Whigs and have a Radical government before many years are 
out *.5 

More immediate problems distracted attention from this 
incipient internecine struggle, but the defeat of the government 
on 9 June set Chamberlain free to popularize his programme. 
Before parliament rose for the summer recess he had already 
delivered three speeches in London and two at Hull.® At the 
end of July appeared The Radical Programme, a booklet which was 
in effect an exposition in detail of the proposals put forward in 
his speeches of 14 and 29 January, together with a section on 
‘national councils ’ and a pungent chapter on church disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. (The latter was considered by Glad- 
stone ‘outrageously unjust’? and by the archbishop of 
Canterbury ‘ wolfish’.8) On 14 August parliament was prorogued 
and in mid-September Chamberlain set out on a speech-making 
tour of Scotland in support of what at Warrington on 
8 September he explicitly termed ‘the Radical programme ’,® 
although ‘the Radical programme ’ expounded in the speeches 
of his September tour was by no means identical with The Radical 


1 Lucy, p. 103; The Times, 6 January. 

2 Lucy, pp. 106-24; The Times, 15 and 30 January. 

3 Lucy, p. 114; The Times, 15 January. 

* Add. MSS. 44126, fo. 66, 7 February. 

5 Chamberlain to Morley, 2 February (Copy in Chamberlain Papers). 

® Lucy, pp. 141-79; The Times, 14 and 18 June, 25 July, 6 and 7 August. 
7 Add. MSS. 44126, fo. 119, 6 November. 

8 A. C. Benson, The Life of Edward White Benson (1899), ii. 63. 

® Lucy, p. 189; The Times, 9 September. 
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Programme, the booklet published in July. The speeches 
contained Chamberlain’s programme; the booklet had been 
compiled under his direction, but it in no way committed him to 
the views it expressed.! 

Chamberlain’s speeches on this tour were characteristically 
vigorous, but in several respects more moderate than those of 
the previous January.2 There were no further references to 
‘ransom ’ or suggestions of a graduated income-tax, payment of 
members and the abolition of plural voting. But all his speeches 
of the summer and autumn resembled those of January in that 
they combined a programme on traditional Radical lines with 
an enterprising bid for the votes of the newly enfranchised 
agricultural labourers—a bid which will always be associated 
with the phrase ‘three acres and a cow’, which Chamberlain 
himself appears to have been the first to employ.® 

The proposals on which Chamberlain laid most stress were 
three in number : ‘ Free schools ’, by which he meant gratuitous 
elementary education; the conferment on local authorities 
(including new elective bodies to be set up in the counties) of 
powers to purchase land compulsorily at its ‘fair value’ for 
housing and more especially for allotments and small-holdings ; 
and ‘equality of sacrifice amongst all classes of tax-payers ’, 
an ideal to be achieved by graduated property-taxes of various 
kinds. Other issues included: the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Churches of England and Scotland ; the aboli- 
tion of the game laws ; fixing of agricultural rents by tribunals ; 
special taxes on deer-forests; an inquiry into enclosures of 
common land and diversions of charitable endowments from their 
original purposes ; legislation to protect the lives of sailors in 
merchant-ships ; ‘national councils’ ; triennial parliaments and 
reform of the house of lords.5 While supporting such measures 

1 The Radical Programme, p. vi. 

2 As noted by The Annual Register, 1885, p. 139. 

3 The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations attributes this famous phrase to Jesse 
Collings. The first speech in the 1885 campaign, however, in which, so far as I can 
discover, the expression was used, was Chamberlain’s at Bradford on 1 October, when 
he remarked that Edward Stanhope, president of the board of trade under Salisbury 
‘told a meeting that the Radicals were going about promising to every labourer 
three acres of land and a cow’ (Lucy, p. 233; The Times, 2 October). Apparently 
on the authority of this statement Mr. Garvin (op. cit. ii. 79) gave the credit for the 
phrase to Stanhope. The words actually used by Stanhope, as reported in The Times, 
21 September, were: ‘If you will only vote for the Liberal candidate, every one of 
you shall have a cottage and some acres of land for nothing’. Mr. Garvin was, of 
course, quite right in saying that it was Stanhope who first accused the Liberals of 
vote-catching by means of wild promises to the agricultural labourers ; but the phrase 
that became famous seems to have been Chamberlain’s. The origin of the phrase is 
also discussed in W. Tuckwell, Reminiscences of a Radical Parson (1905), p. 52. 

4 Lucy, pp. 223-4; The Times, 25 September. 


5 Lucy, pp. 155-249; The Times, 25 July, 6 and 7 August, 9, 16 and 19 September 
and 3 and 15 October. 
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in principle, however, he did not insist on their urgency. The 
three chief points of ‘ the Radical programme ’ were ‘ free schools ’, 
compulsory land-purchase and fiscal reform. 

To understand the situation in which this programme was 
formulated one must remember that leading Liberals in 1885 
had good reason to believe that Gladstone’s retirement was 
imminent and might even take place before the general election.* 
During the summer he suffered a severe attack of laryngitis 
and in August took a yachting holiday along the coast of Norway, 
upon the restorative effects of which, it was realized, would 
depend his continuance as leader.* In his absence the differences 
of opinion within the party soon became public. At Waterfoot 
on 29 August‘ Hartington left no doubt as to his opposition to 
the programme of compulsory land-purchase put forward by 
Chamberlain at Hull four weeks earlier. At Warrington on 
8 September Chamberlain retaliated with a speech in which 
Hartington was described as a ‘ political Rip Van Winkle’ and 
Gladstone was not so much as mentioned.’ Salisbury commented 
a few weeks later that Chamberlain had ‘ been allowed to assume 
the leadership of the Liberal party almost without hindrance 
or demur ’*, and after the election a diarist of the period noted : 
‘Gladstone made a lamentable mistake, when at the close 
of the last parliament, during the autumn holidays, he allowed 
Chamberlain to become the ostensible leader—for two whole 
months Gladstone allowed it to seem as though Chamberlain were 
leader of the party, and when Gladstone at last roused himself 
. . . Chamberlain had scared many Liberal voters into the Con- 
servative ranks ’.” 

Gladstone’s apparent abdication of the leadership was only 
temporary, however. On his return from Norway he set to work 
on an address to his constituents, and on the morrow of the War- 
rington speech wrote to Chamberlain in terms that must have re- 
moved all doubts as to his intention of retaining the leadership.® 
His election address, dated 17 September, set forth a four-point 
programme of reforms in house-of-commons procedure, local 
government, the law relating to the registration of voters and 
the land laws.® Disestablishment was consigned to a remote 
future; the difficulties inseparable from gratuitous education 





1 Lucy, pp. 164-72, 189-90 ; The Times, 6 August and 9 September. 
2 Garvin, i. 532, 622; J. L. Hammond, Gladstone and the Irish Nation (1938), 
p. 393. 

8 John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (1903), iii. 216 ; Garvin, ii. 100. 

4 The Times, 30 August. 5 Lucy, pp. 180-92; The Times, 9 September. 

® The Times, 8 October. 

7 The diary of Lady Stanley, 14 December, quoting an unnamed Liberal ex- 
minister (manuscript copy of diary among Chamberlain papers). 

8 Garvin, ii. 93. ® The Times, 19 September. 
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emphasized ; compulsory land-purchase (‘compulsory expro- 
priation ’, as Gladstone termed it in a letter to Granville ') 
not so much as mentioned. ‘It is a slap in the face to us’, 
was Chamberlain’s comment.? 

The Midlothian manifesto did indeed either ignore or pour 
very cold water on most of the proposals that Chamberlain at the 
time of its issue was advocating in the course of his much- 
publicized tour of Scotland. It could not be accepted in silence. 
On his return south Chamberlain reminded a meeting at Lambeth 
on 24 September of his educational and agrarian programme 
and declared: ‘It would be... dishonourable in me, and 
lowering the high tone which ought to prevail in public life, if 
I, having committed myself publicly as I have done to the ex- 
pediency of these proposals, were to take my place in any govern- 
ment which excluded them from its programme’.* This 
‘ultimatum ’ he repeated a week later at Bradford. It was this 
insistence on the non-exclusion of his educational and agrarian 
proposals that led Goschen, his foremost ‘ Whig ° critic, to refer a 
fortnight after the Bradford speech to ‘the supplemental or 
unauthorized programme’ with which the electorate was con- 
fronted.’ This was the origin of the phrase which Chamberlain 
himself subsequently adopted ® and by which his 1885 programme 
has ever since been known. To Mundella Chamberlain wrote 
on 7 October : ‘ We shall sweep the country with free education 
and allotments, and the Tories will be smashed and the Whigs 
extinguished ’.? The words epitomize both the ‘ unauthorized ’ 
element in Chamberlain’s programme and its purpose. 

Nevertheless, despite his ‘ultimatum’ Chamberlain made 
important concessions to Gladstone. In regard to fiscal reform 
he declared himself satisfied with the terms of the Midlothian 
manifesto *—a generous statement in view of his own cate- 
gorical advocacy of graduated taxation and the oracular vague- 
ness of Gladstone’s pronouncement. The disestablishment 
question he declared unripe for settlement ® and quietly dropped 
most of his earlier proposals. On 7 October he visited Hawarden, 
and Gladstone reported to Granville that ‘all through Cham- 
berlain spoke of reducing to an absolute minimum his idea of 
necessary conditions ’.1° His speeches during the month before 
the beginning of polling eulogized Gladstone (although in terms 


1 Morley, op. cit. iii. 224. 2 Garvin, ii. 96. 

3 Lucy, p. 225; The Times, 25 September. 

4 Lucy, p. 235; The Times, 2 October. 5 The Times, 15 October. 

® “Memorandum of Events, 1880-92’, p. 115 (Chamberlain Papers). 

7 Ante, \xiii. 76. 8 Lucy, p. 224; The Times, 25 September. 

® Lucy, pp. 197, 240; The Times, 16 September and 15 October. According to the 
‘Memorandum of Events’ this was done at Gladstone’s request. 

10 Morley, op. cit. iii. 224. 
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rather less adulatory than those employed by most Liberal can- 
didates), defended the four points of the Midlothian manifesto 
and even on occasion contained a kindly word for Hartington — 
a fact noted with approval by Lord Richard Grosvenor,? the 
Liberal chief whip, although Hartington himself described these 
allusions as ‘ patronizing protection’ which was ‘ difficult to bear’. 
By the time of the election it was clear that the ‘ Whigs ’ were not 
to be ‘ extinguished ’. 


Meanwhile ‘free schools’ were arousing less enthusiasm than 
Chamberlain had hoped and more opposition than he had foreseen. 
The references to education in his speeches of 5 August and 8 Sep- 
tember were somewhat ambiguous, but, taken in conjunction with 
the allusion to the possible closing of denominational schools, con- 
tained in T'he Radical Programme,‘ were taken to mean that fees 
should be abolished in the board-schools only.’ Voluntary schools 
would either have to follow suit, which they could ill afford, 
accept rate aid and come under the authority of the boards, or be 
closed. Many Anglican and all Roman Catholic clergy were 
alarmed, and there were also disconcerting signs of lukewarmness 
among Liberals, alarmed at the expense that gratuitous board- 
school education would involve—an expense that would be 
far greater if it should result in voluntary schools being forced 
on to the rates. Even the Birmingham Daily Post was critical ® 
and its editor, J. T. Bunce, wrote to Chamberlain: ‘I think it 
would be disastrous now to endeavour to destroy the voluntary 
schools ’.?, From the former vice-president of the council came 
a similar warning. ‘It is a fact’, wrote Mundella, ‘that some 
of my best supporters who are Radical on other questions are not 
yet convinced about “free schools”. And I shall have to put 
forth all my powers of reasoning and persuasion to satisfy them. 
The truth is the matter is only just beginning to be thought over 
and discussed, and the ratepayers in the large towns are so poor 
just now, that they are frightened out of their wits at the prospect 
of increased demands for education.’ ® 

It was becoming evident that steps must be taken to allay the 
anxiety felt by clerics and ratepayers alike. In a letter to Dr. 
Plumptre, the dean of Wells, Chamberlain now made it clear 
that he favoured making education gratuitous in all elementary 


1 The Times, 4 November. 

2 Grosvenor to Chamberlain, 5 November (Chamberlain Papers). 

3 Bernard Holland, The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire (1911), 
ii. 90. 4 The Radical Programme, p. 223. 

5 The Times, 6 August: Goschen’s speech reported in The Times, 8 October. 

® Birmingham Daily Post, 2 October. 

7 Bunce to Chamberlain, 3 October (Chamberlain Papers). 

8 Mundella to Chamberlain, 11 October (Chamberlain Papers). 
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schools, whether board or voluntary, by means of an increased 
grant from the consolidated fund, although he added the rider 
that ‘secular instruction’ in voluntary schools receiving aid 
should be under ‘ popular representative control’, that is, under 
the school-boards.!_ The letter was published in The Times on 
13 October and Mundella commented enthusiastically: ‘The 
Plumptre correspondence is very good’. But the clerical 
objections were by no means removed. ‘The B. [Birmingham] 
scheme is ‘‘ Give us your children, they shall cost you nothing ; 
and we will stamp them with our trade mark ”’ ’, wrote Cardinal 
Manning to Bishop Vaughan, and again : ‘ Chamberlain and the 
aggressive Liberals will try to make it a final destruction of the 
voluntary schools.’ In the October number of the Dublin 
Review Manning published a questionnaire with the object of 
ensuring that Roman Catholic votes should be given only to 
those candidates who favoured equal treatment in all respects 
for board and voluntary schools. This bold archiepiscopal 
move combined, with less overt Anglican resistance, to do much 
harm to the Radical cause, as Chamberlain later acknowledged.*® 
It was noted that the references in his speeches to education were 
not always well received,® and in the end his proposals did not 
prove a great electoral asset. ‘I put my money on free schools ’, 
admitted Chamberlain to Labouchere as the borough results 


were coming in, ‘ but judging by London, the electors do not 
much care about it.’? 


Judgements varied as to the effect of Chamberlain’s speeches 
on the voting. Grosvenor wrote: ‘I tell you frankly that you 
have frightened over shoals of what I call the “ floating balance ”’, 
the men who turn an election! Unless we have unity we shall 
certainly not win.’* Many observers, including Gladstone, 
believed that Chamberlain lost votes for his party in the boroughs 
(apart from Birmingham) by his education programme and his 
talk of disestablishment.® But there was also agreement among 
many Liberals that he deserved the chief credit for the party’s 
victories in the counties.*° A shrewd estimate of the popularity 
of Chamberlain’s programme, both in its original and in its 

1 The Times, 13 October. 


? Mundella to Chamberlain, 13 October (Chamberlain Papers). 

3 Manning to Vaughan, 23 October and 14 November (Manning Papers). 

4 Ante, |xii. 45. 5 Garvin, ii. 129. 

® The Annual Register, 1885, p. 166. 

? Chamberlain to Labouchere, 4 December (Copy in Chamberlain Papers). 

§ Grosvenor to Chamberlain, 30 October (Chamberlain Papers). 

* The Annual Register, 1885, p. 185; J. L. Hammond, op. cit. p. 398; The Times, 
26 November. 

© Garvin, ii. 124; J. L. Hammond, op. cit. p. 398; The Annual Register, 1885, p. 
187; John Morley, Recollections (1917), i. 203. 
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attenuated form, was made by Reginald Brett (better known as 
Lord Esher), who had stood unsuccessfully as a Liberal at 
Plymouth. ‘ You should be congratulated on your great success 
in the counties ’; he wrote, ‘and I am quite convinced that the 
“advanced ’”’ programme did not lose us half a dozen votes in 
any of the boroughs, although I do not think that if it had been 
pressed in all its details, it would have been enthusiastically 
received in the towns. But the Gladstonian manifesto excited 
no enthusiasm, and very little interest.’ But he added signi- 
ficantly : ‘I am afraid you are not strong enough yet to do 
without the moderate Liberals *.1 

From one point of view the importance of what Brett called 
the ‘advanced ’ programme lies in the fact that it stood for a 
policy of social and more especially of agrarian reform through 
the agency of local elective authorities—a policy of which Cham- 
berlain was the leading proponent and to a large extent the origin- 
ator. (Bright, a Radical of an older school, was in private critical 
of Chamberlain’s proposals. ‘'The school question is not ripe for 
any treatment’, he wrote Gladstone, ‘and the land question, 
as it is explained from Birmingham, is one which I think is not 
practicable, and will not succeed if attempted.’ *) Some recent 
historians have tended to overlook the fact that it was local 
authorities rather than the central government that Chamberlain 


regarded as the means of social betterment.? It is true equally 
of his agrarian, educational and Irish policies. A passage from 
a speech delivered on his Scottish tour makes clear his view : 


We may truly say that our local government ministers more 
directly and in a greater degree to the happiness and comfort of the 
people than even our imperial government. It is in closer and more 
direct connexion with the people ; it is in more intimate touch with 
them, and has a closer acquaintance with their wants and necessities. 
While I am myself afraid of anything in the nature of centralization 
or state interference, while I should not greatly care to be the subject 
of any despotism, however paternal, which rested upon official admin- 
istration or non-representative authorities, I have no jealousy at all 
of the growth and spread of these municipal institutions, which are 
the great honour and glory of this country.‘ 


The ‘socialism’ of Chamberlain’s 1885 programme was 
essentially municipal. 

But Chamberlain’s programme stood also for something older 
than ‘ municipal socialism ’—for the traditional alliance between 
radicalism and nonconformity.5 Among his correspondence 

1 Brett to Chamberlain, 9 December (Chamberlain Papers). 

? Add. MSS. 44113, fo. 219, 23 October. 


3H. M. Lynd op. cit. p. 230; G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate, op. cit. p. 400. 
4 The Times, 21 September. 


5 W. G. Addison, Religious Equality in England (1944), pp. 129-58. 
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of this period there are, however, occasional letters that suggest 
that Radicals in the ‘eighties were finding that nonconformity 
was not a force on which they could rely as implicitly as they 
had once believed. In 1883 Mundella wrote of his Sheffield 
constituents : ‘Unitarian and Wesleyan Toryism abounds, 
and even Congregationalists have gone over to the enemysince ’74. 
All owing to the long reign of Roebuck and the ultra-jingo 
tendencies of the people ’.!. Shaw Lefevre, who in 1885 lost his 
seat at Reading, wrote: ‘The Nonconformists have lost ground 
here of late years chiefly owing to the absence of any men of 
mark and ability among them. We used to have excellent 
speakers among their ministers and now there is not one’.? 
Mundella and Shaw Lefevre were, of course, describing only 
local conditions, but the numerous Liberal defeats in the boroughs 
in 1885 suggest that similar trends may have been at work 
elsewhere. In this connexion the statement by William Henry 
Duignan, himself a staunch Liberal, that ‘educated young men 
have a tendency to be Tory ’? is not without interest. 


It remains to consider how it was that Mr. Garvin’s account 
of Chamberlain’s policy at this, the chief turning-point in his 
career, was not more accurate. 

In the first place, Mr. Garvin appears not to have appreciated 
the implications of the word ‘unauthorized’. He certainly 
nowhere refers to the fact that it was Goschen who first so 
described Chamberlain’s programme and that, in calling it 
‘ unauthorized ’, he was of course alluding only to such proposals 
as went beyond what was contained in the Midlothian manifesto. 

In the second place Mr. Garvin’s entire narrative, not merely 
of the 1885 election, but of the second Gladstone administration 
and the home-rule crisis, is based on the manuscript which he 
calls the ‘Memorandum of Events, 1880-92 ’—an important 
document, but, having been compiled by Chamberlain in 1891—92,4 
one to be used with caution. In fact, it was written at a time 
when Chamberlain was tending to identify his own ‘ unauthorized 
programme ’ with the legislation actually carried by the second 
Salisbury administration.® Thus in the ‘Memorandum ’ Chamber- 
lain himself wrote of local government for the counties as having 
constituted one of the points of bis ‘ unauthorized programme ’.® 
It is of course true that Chamberlain stressed the necessity of 

1 Mundella to Chamberlain, 18 December 1883 (Chamberlain Papers). 
2 Shaw Lefevre to Chamberlain, 5 November (Chamberlain Papers). 


3 Duignan to Chamberlain, October 1884 (Chamberlain Papers). The exact date 
is not given on the letter. 4 Garvin, i. 297, n. 1. 

5 Lady Gwendolen Cecil, The Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (1921-32), iv. 
402-3; The Times, 1 August, 1889. 

6 ‘Memorandum of Events, 1880-92’, p. 115 (Chamberlain Papers). 
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such a measure, but both Liberals and Conservatives were agreed 
in 1885 as to the desirability of establishing what were later 
known as county counclis.1. It was the powers to be entrusted 
to the councils and the methods by which they were to be elected 
that were at issue. 

Thirdly, Mr. Garvin seems to have been led astray by an 
article in the Birmingham Daily Post of 4 February 1885, a 
reprint of which is preserved among the Chamberlain papers. 
The article lists ‘the series of propositions to be deduced from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech’ of 14January. This passage has been 
marked by Mr. Garvin and apparently forms the foundation 
of his ‘seven principal propositions ’. This identification of the 
points contained in the speech of 14 January with the ‘ unauthor- 
ized programme ’ conceals the perceptible change in Chamberlain’s 
policy between January 1885 and the campaign of the following 
autumn. 

Lastly, Mr. Garvin may not have read all the relevant speeches. 
A guard-book, preserved among Chamberlain’s papers, contains 
press-cuttings of all his speeches between 5 January and 19 
October 1885, but none between the latter date and 3 December. 
It is significant that all his speeches during this period, which 
includes the five weeks before the beginning of polling, are in 
Mr. Garvin’s narrative entirely passed over.? 


C. H. D. Howarp. 


1 See Salisbury’s Newport speech (The Times, 8 October). 
2 Garvin, ii. cap. xxviii. 
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Notes and Documents 


Six Letters concerning the Eyres of 1226-8 


‘ THE said M[artin of Pateshull] is energetic, and so conscientious 
and thorough in his work that he has overwhelmed all his fellows, 
especially W[illiam] of Ralege and myself, with the most exacting 
labour. No wonder, for everyday he starts work at sunrise and 
does not stop till night.’ This passage has been frequently 
quoted or referred to for its vivid picture of the way the business 
of an eyre was conducted by that Martin whose judgements, 
above all others, Bracton revered. Its writer has not hitherto 
been identified, though in his own day he became as eminent a 
judge as Martin had been and his career earned him richer pre- 
ferment than the archdesvonry of Norfolk, or the deanery of 
St. Paul’s and a tenure .t happier than Raleigh’s episcopate of 
Winchester. For our present purpose is to show that the letter 
in which this passage occurs is the first of an incomplete series of 
six which were written by William of York to his patron Ralph 
Neville, the chancellor, between October 1226 and May 1228.1 
The texts of three of them were given in Shirley’s Royal Letters. 
These are undated and the writer names neither himself nor his 
correspondent, though one is endorsed ‘ W. de Eboraco ’ ; Shirley 
misdated them and, failing to discover by and to whom they were 
written, did not establish their relationship.2 A fourth, also 
undated, in which the writer calls himself William, was published 
without comment by Jacques Boussard in his brief study of 
Neville.* The other two, hitherto unpublished, are undated but 
in one, the last of the series, the writer does name both himself 
and his correspondent. 

It was the above passage and the letter from which it comes 
which supplied the initial clues to the identity of writer and 
correspondent. A study of Pateshull’s eyres showed that the 
letter must have been written in October 1226. At that time 


1 The letters are here numbered I-VI for convenience in reference. 

? His suggestions were: I, A Justice Itinerant [to Hubert de Burgh, Justiciar ?], 
about 1228?; II, A Justice Itinerant to Walter of Merton, Chancellor ?, autumn 
1262?; IV, A Justice Itinerant to William of York, 22 September 12337. It is 
unnecessary to say more about these and the editorial notes supporting them than 
that the quantity of published records then available (though much less than now) 
was sufficient for more precise dating and ascription. 

3 Revue Historique, clxxvi, p. 222. 
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Raleigh had not sat as a justice in the bench or in eyre so that, 
as Lady Stenton has suggested, by ‘all his fellows’ the writer 
intended both the justices and their clerks : pre-eminent among 
the latter Raleigh and himself. Since Raleigh became a justice 
not long afterwards it was not impossible that the writer also 
reached that dignity soon after the autumn of 1226. He was 
anxious to visit a living he had recently obtained in Yorkshire, 
near his other rents there, and, within the narrow field of those 
who sat for the first time as justices in eyre or in the bench soon 
after 1226, this seemed appropriate only to William of York. 
William of York and William of Raleigh were, indeed, contempor- 
aries whose careers followed a similar pattern ; we find them both 
as clerks in a royal court in 1219, both rose to become senior 
justices in the decade 1230-40, both obtained bishoprics. 
Furthermore, we know on good authority—that of Henry III 
himself, reported by Matthew Paris—that in the early stages of 
his career William of York had also been a Chancery clerk : 
‘you were the scribbler of my writs’.2 The remains of the 
official and semi-official correspondence of Ralph Neville, the 
chancellor, bulk large in the earlier part of the collection of 
Ancient Correspondence in which the letter is preserved, and it 
might be hazarded that Neville was the unknown but influential 
correspondent whom the writer regarded as his patron and with 
whom he was so intimate that he could write with engaging 
frankness. 

In the course of testing this hypothesis the relationship of 
this letter to the other five was established. That relationship 
might be maintained on stylistic grounds alone. The author of 
all these letters writes as a favoured client to an influential and 
well disposed patron: ‘God knows, I have such fellowship and 
your providence has so loaded me that it behoves me in all things 
to bear the heat and burden of the day’. He employs a set of 
similar or identical phrases to emphasize this relationship. ‘I 
your devoted servant’; ‘ready and willing to obey your com- 
mands’ ; ‘I beg by all our friendship’; ‘I thank you as much 
as lies in my power’ and, as a farewell, ‘long, long may your 
lordship flourish’; these are phrases which stud his letters.‘ 


1 Selden Society, vol. 53, p. xviii, where 1226 is also suggested as the date of the 
letter but it is taken as a plea to avoid going with Pateshull to Yorkshire, which does 
not accord with the general sense of the letter or with the specific wording : supplico 

. 8 consulatis et velitis ut ulterius itinerem . . . quam in partibus Ebor’. I was 
unaware of Lady Stenton’s suggestions when beginning my study. 

2 Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), v. 374; the English is Maitland’s: History of 
English Law, i. n. 5 to 205 on 206. 3 Letter III. 

*(1) Hgo vester penitus: all letters. (2) In omnibus et per omnia paratus: 1; 
promptus enim .. . et paratus in omnibus et per omnia: IL; me paratum invenietis ad 
ea facienda qua vestre sederint beneplacito voluntatis : III ; promptum enim et paratum 
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The relationship of the letters might also be upheld on the grounds 
of the writer’s personal interests. Most of the letters are written 
when the writer is on royal service and he is anxious for his patron 
to secure that the expenses of such service are met by a royal 
allowance.! He is equally anyious for his patron to permit him 
to combine the course of royal business with his own private 
affairs.2 He is fond of little jokes, calling an expense allowance 
‘a fat blessing ’, promising to come ‘ on any day you appoint . 
without essoin ’ and asking for fixed instructions in case ‘ having 
finished this Eyre, the leisure tempts me to go on a spree ’.® 
He is refreshingly frank about himself. We have already seen 
him implying a dislike of long hours and hard work; later, a 
couple of very short eyres, for the business of one of which he 
coins the super-superlative paucississima, weary him unutter- 
ably. The climate of Cumberland, where he must go on public 
business, does not agree with him but he finds Holderness, where 
he has private interests, very refreshing.® He is equally candid 
about others : ‘ When I arrived in the bishopric of Durham the 
poor cried out, in a lamentable way, that they were fleeced and 
afflicted enough by Stephen de Lucy, the Keeper, without my 
coming to ruin them completely ’. ‘ Moreover, since the Arch- 
bishop [Walter de Gray, of York] takes the greatest delight in the 
gossip and news of how things stand at Court, it would be a good 
idea, if it suits you, to gratify him by writing often to him in 
this way and then, if you want him to do any of your friends a 
favour, slip in a word about it at the end of your letter.’® Martin 
of Pateshull himself liked to have the gossip and news of the 
court from Neville, but his letters are those of an older man, 
more respectful, less indiscreet.’? These six letters all come from 
the mind of one man, a rising protégé, addressing a patron of 
great influence such as we know Neville to have been : popular, 
accessible, competent.® 

As the use made of the reference to Pateshull has already 
shown, the letters have an individual value because of their 
frank and lively manner. They deserve study as a whole, 
however, for they show us a clerk of the Curia Regis at the 


me invenietis ad ea facienda in omnibus que vestre sederint voluntati : IV ; faciam autem 
in omnibus secundum quod michi mandastis : V ; prompto et parato in omnibus ad ea 
facienda que vestre sederint beneplacito voluntatis : VI; (3) Omni qua possum affectione 
supplico: I, II, IV and VI; Supplicans omni qua possum affectione: V. (4) Ad 
quantas sufficio assurgo graciarum actiones: IV and VI; (5) Valeat dominus meus 
[dominatio vestra : II and IV] per tempora longissima : I, II, IV, V and VI. 

1 Letters II, IV and VI. 2 All letters except IV. 3 Letters IV, VI and III. 

* Letter VI. 5 Letters II and VI. § Letters VI and V. 

7 Ancient Correspondence, vi. nos. 75, 76 (August 1225), 127 (September 1227), and 
128; Neville is always paternitas vestra. 

8 Chronica Majora, iii. 90, 226 and iv. 287; cf. Powicke, King Henry III and the 
Lord Edward, i. 86. 
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critical stage in his career when he first sits as a justice, they 
sketch the world in which he lived and throw light, or tempt 
questions not, it is true, on the outstanding events but on aspects 
of the routine royal administration of the period for which we 
have usually only official records as sources. Since a good text 
of four of the letters is available, the contents of those is here 
summarized in the first person ; the text of the two unpublished 
letters is given, with some modifications of punctuation and 
paragraphed.! Summaries and texts are followed by the con- 
jecturai dating, with a short account of the circumstances in 
which the letters were written and of passages which can be 
controlled from other sources. 


495 


I. Ancient Correspondence, xi. no. 50? 
I ’ 


My Lord, please let me, your devoted servant, know by return of 
messenger if you want me to go on eyre with Martin of Pateshull farther 
than to Yorkshire. If I do go farther with him it will be a great nuisance, 
because of the heavy expense and enormous labour, for Martin works 
from sunrise to nightfall and has worn out all his fellows, above all William 
of Ralege and myself. Don’t doubt, however, that I am ready to obey 
your command, even to my own cost and hurt. Your excellency might 
like to know that I’ve recently been presented to a living in Yorkshire, 
which suits me very well since it is near to another of my rents. The 
Archbishop has just committed it to my custody: he estimates its value 
at £20 a year. I'd like your advice about getting a dispensation for it, 
since I intend to send to Rome about it this Christmas. Long may you 
flourish. 

[October 1226] 


On 27 May 1226 the opening programme for the second general eyre 
of Henry III’s reign was published.? There were to be two Circuits; one 
headed by Stephen Segrave and the other by Martin Pateshull who, with 
other professional justices and magnates, was to hold the eyres for Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
Lancashire, opening at Lincoln on 1 July. On 7 June, the sheriff of 
Lincoln was ordered, by letters close, to allow ‘ our trusty and well be- 
loved William of York, clerk, £10 to keep him in our service with our 
trusty and well beloved Martin of Pateshull and his fellows our Justices 
in their Eyre’. The council advised the king to postpone the opening of 
the eyre, perhaps on account of the harvest, and this postponement, to 
15 September, was published on 25 June. Meanwhile, on Whit Sunday, 


1T take this opportunity of thanking my colleagues, Mr. L. C. Hector and Mr. 
H. C. Johnson, who have been generous in their advice and assistance in the prepara- 
tion of these texts and summaries. 

2 Formerly Royal Letter 317; calendared in Deputy Keeper’s IV Report, appendix 
ii, p. 161. Textin Shirley, Royal Letters (Rolls Series), i. no. 281 (pp. 342-3). 

3 Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, 1224-7, pp. 151a and b. 

‘Ibid. p. 119b; the sheriff paid out of the issues of Robert Lexington’s ‘ Eyre’ 
of 1225, Pipe Roll, 10 Henry III, rot. 4. 
5 Ibid. p. 153b. 
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7 June, the archbishop of York granted William of York a charter for the 
living of Dicton’ [Kirk Deighton],on the presentation of William d’ Albany. 
According to the Tazatio the old value of this living was £20.2 The other 
rents which William held at this time are not known precisely but they 
may have been at Hemsworth, near Wakefield.* 

The Lincoln eyre opened on 15 September, as arranged, and closed on 
or after 13 October ; the Yorkshire eyre opened at Doncaster on 20 Octo- 
ber.* At the date of writing this letter William has had a disagreeable 
taste of work under Martin, does not yet seem to have gone to Yorkshire 
but has excellent reasons for wishing to go there and thoroughly dislikes 
the idea of accompanying Martin to the four northern counties. This 
suggests very strongly that he wrote to Neville either towards the end of 
the Lincolnshire eyre or in the brief interval between the end of business 
at Lincoln and the opening of the Yorkshire eyre at Doncaster. As 
chancellor, Neville can perhaps arrange more congenial work for William 
elsewhere in his own or the royal service, and this is the most pressing 
question. There is another: since 1220 William has held the living of 
[King’s] Ripton, in Huntingdonshire,® and so will need a dispensation to 
hold in plurality if he is to keep it now that he has a second benefice. 
So he slips in a question about that at the end. 

The Yorkshire eyre moved to York about 3 November and, with a 
short recess for Christmas, continued there until about 7 January. It 
was probably in the January sessions that an agreement was made, dated 
simply 1227, to which the archbishop of York was a party and which was 
witnessed by ‘ Martin de Patishill, William de Insula, Richard Duket, 
then justices itinerating in Yorkshire, Richard Abbot of Selby, William 
Raleia, William de Eboraco’ and four others. Pateshull, de l’Isle, and 
Duket, the three professional justices, then went to Lancaster, to hold 
the Lancashire eyre (about 14-20 January) and on to Appleby, for the 
Westmorland eyre (about 27 January—3 February) and the probability 
is that, in spite of his plea, William went with them. Pateshull himself 
left Appleby before the end of the eyre to hold a final session of the York- 
shire eyre at York about 9 February; but de l’Isle and Duket went up 
to Newcastle to hold the Northumberland eyre (11 February and a few 
days following). It seems that William accompanied them as their 
senior clerk, for two years later, when the matter of prise of herrings by 
the constable of Newcastle was being discussed, William de l’Isle and 
William of York refer to a decision of theirs made when they were ‘ Justices 
in eyre in Northumberland ’.? Moreover, an estreat of those portions of 
the Crown Pleas Roll of this eyre which dealt with answers to enquiries 
about royal rights (later incorporated in the Book of Fees) carries an 


1 Archbishop Gray’s Register (Surtees Society, vol. 56), pp. 224-5. 

2 Record Commission edition, p. 323b. 

3 See remarks on Letter V, below. 

4 The dates of eyres are based on an exhaustive list of them which I have prepared 
for the reign of Henry III. 

5 Rolls of Hugh de Welles (Lincoln Record Society), vol. iii; he had been presented 
by Pandulf. 

6 Gray’s Register, p. 232, n. 

? Calendar of Close Rolls, 1227-31, p. 152; the next Northumberland eyre was in 
1235. 
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endorsement to the effect that William of York delivered it, presumably to 
the exchequer, on 18 May 1227.1 

Although in exceptional circumstances, as in 1219, judicial sessions 
might be held in Lent up to Passiontide, it was the normal practice to 
finish or adjourn business about Ash Wednesday, which this year fell on 
23 February. At this date Pateshull’s programme had not been com- 
pleted: neither the Cumberland eyre nor the Durham eyre (added to 
the programme, sede vacante, on 1 January *) had been held. The need for 
postponing the Cumberland eyre was seen as early as 13 January, when 
9 May was fixed for its opening. It seems likely that, because of the 
postponement of the opening of the circuit from July to September, 
Pateshull was forced at Lincoln to work against time in a vain effort to 
complete his programme before Lent and that this, as well as his natural 
energy, was what made life so disagreeable to William. 

We have seen that William visited the exchequer in May. This 
suggests that he had only then arrived from the north, where he had 
spent Lent and Eastertide. All that is certainly shown of his movements 
during the rest of the summer is that he was due to take two assizes of 
novel disseisin at Lincoln on 1 August.‘ 


II. Ancient Correspondence, vii. no. 142 5 


My Lord, I implore you to arrange that I do not have to go on Eyre 
in Cumberland. It would mean a long journey and the climate there 
disagrees with my constitution. I have discussed it with the Bishop of 


Carlisle [Walter Mauclerk] and told him that I won’t go, even if I have a 
royal mandate, unless I get a special order from you. If the Eyres are 
beginning again, and if you want me to go on them, please let me go to 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, with a grant for expenses. I’ve got a good 
store of provisions in that district. If there are any fresh troubles, please 
let me know by letter if I ought to return to Court or to await better times 
in my home country, at Scarborough or Knaresborough castles or on one 
of my rents. For God’s sake don’t forget to tell me how things go with 
you and the Court. Long may you flourish. If you have to stay in 
London and war breaks out, there are three casks of wine at my lodgings, 
near yours, which you can have. Again goodbye. 

[August 1227.] 


Mr. Denholm Young has recently recounted the crisis of 1227, when 
Richard of Cornwall, five earls and a great body of supporters gathered 
at Stamford in late July, threatened civil war if their grievances were not 
redressed and forced the king to meet them at the ‘armed Parliament ’ 
of Northampton, on 10-13 August.* These are the recent events which 
form the background to this letter. William, who perhaps left court 
for the harvest, has had difficulty in getting accurate and up to date news 


1 Exchequer Serjeanties [E. 190] 2/11, membrane 3 dorse, printed in Book of Fees, 
i. 372. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus. p. 152. 3 Ibid. p. 206a. 

“ Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 157-8. 

5 Formerly Royal Letter 2507. Text in Shirley, Royal Letters (Rolls Series), ii. 
no. 583 (pp. 222-3). ® Richard of Cornwall, pp. 10-13. 
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of fast-moving and threatening events and still fears that war may break 
out. 

The first stage of the general eyre planned in the summer of 1226 
ended soon after Easter 1227 with the completion of Segrave’s circuit. 
For sonie reason, probably because the king hoped to lead an expedition 
to Gascony, no further stage took place in the summer of 1227; but 
at the time of the Northampton meeting, or very soon after, a further 
stage in the General eyre was published.1 There were to be three 
circuits, headed by Muleton, Pateshull, and Segrave. Segrave’s pro- 
gramme comprised Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire, opening at Northampton on 
21 September. But Cumberland still remained over from the first stage 
and to this small eyre were appointed two northern magnates with Simon 
of Hales and William of York: his first eyre as a justice. However, if 
he was to sit as a justice, Segrave’s circuit was far more attractive. He 
still held his living of King’s Ripton ; he may have had an interest in one 
of the Ramsey Abbey estates nearby. From these he could draw bread, 
beer, meat, and other provisions. His uncertainty about the future 
suggests that, to contemporaries, the success of the peace-making at 
Northampton was not immediately apparent. His two refuges are 
obvious enough, for he had himself acted as clerk to the commission which 
examined the state of Scarborough castle when Robert of Cockfield was 
appointed to hold it in March 1226,° while Knaresborough, a few miles 
from Kirk Deighton, was held by the archbishop of York. We know 
nothing of the precise whereabouts at this time of Walter Mauclerk, 


treasurer, bishop of Carlisle and, whence his interest in this eyre, sheriff of 
Cumberland. 


III. Ancient Correspondence, v. no. 100 


Domino suo salutem et se totum. 

Precepto vestro condescendens paratus sum ire ad partes Cumberland’ 
et ibidem itinerare in forma quam michi mandastis et vos cum locus et 
tempus affuerint expensas ad opus meum in Itinere illo si placet pro- 
curetis. Non autem vos super hoc sollicitarem si in servicio vestro alicubi 
moram facerem nec in posterum deo dante sollicitabo quamdiu in servicio 
vestro morabor. Et si placet consideretis distanciam patrie et moram 
meam ibidem et respondeant ® stipendia mea iaboribus sudoribus et ex- 
pensis meis. Non enim cederet vobis ad honorem si ego vester penitus 
tam amplis beneficiis ditatus ob servicium alterius aliena medicarem. 
Societatem habeo qualem deus scit et sic me oneravit vestra providencia 
quod in omnibus sustinere me oportebit pondus diei et estus. 

Cum igitur Iter illud Cumberland’ cito per graciam dei erit perfectum, 
supplico dominacioni vestre quod me vestrum adiungi faciatis Justiciariis 


1 Rot. Litt. Claus. p. 213a; the undated notes of the commissions and circuits 
immediately follow the enrolment of the summons for the Forest enquiry, dated 
Northampton, 13 August, and are themselves followed by an enrolment of 17 August. 

2 Ramsey Cartulary (Rolls Series), i. 331. 

3 Patent Rolls, p. 22; cf. Close Rolls, p. 20. 

* Patent Rolls, p. 254. 5 Original has respendeant. 
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itinerantibus in Comitatibus Canteber’ et Huntd’ cum providencia ex- 
pensarum, ne forte itinere meo Cumberland’ perfecto otiositas prestet 
michi occasionem vagandi. 





Valeat dominacio vestra semper in domino. 


Voluntatem vestram michi vestro penitus significate et me paratum 
invenietis ad ea facienda qua vestre sederint beneplacito voluntatis. 
Iterum et bene et diu valeat dominacio vestra in domino. 
[Late August or early September 1227] 


The tone of this letter, soberer than any of the others, suggests that 
Neville had written a strongly worded ‘No’ in answer to Letter II. 
William’s plea to be let off the Cumberland eyre has failed and he must 
carry it out with as good a grace as possible; but he has not given up 
hopes of joining Segrave in the Midlands at a later date. Segrave’s 
intention, as we can gather from a letter written by William of London, 
one of his colleagues, was to complete his circuit before Christmas. On 
1 September, letters close were sent to the sheriff of Yorkshire ordering 
him to allow William of York £10 for the expenses of his Cumberland 
eyre,? which suggests that Neville knew him to be in Yorkshire on his 
estates ; but William himself cannot have known of the allowance yet, or 
he would not be so insistent in his plea for it. 






IV. Ancient Correspondence, vi. no. 162% 
My Lord, 
On Saturday after the Exaltation of the Cross [18 September 1227] 

I left Carlisle having finished all the King’s business. We were there nine 
days and obtained 40 marks a day for the King, the total of the Eyre 
being 360 marks or more. We did not make any summonses since I had 
not got those instructions I asked for in my letter sent you by Ranulph 
fitz Henry. As you wrote by Thomas the clerk that, at the end of this 
Cumberland Eyre, I should hurry to wherever S[tephen] Segrave and his 
fellows are on Eyre, to assist them, and as I don’t expect to be in those 
parts again for some time, I ought to pay a visit to my Yorkshire estates 
on my way back. Let me know if you want me to come back straight 
to you or to go to them first. If you want me to go to them, send me 
letters of admission to their Eyre. My thanks for getting me my Cumber- 
land expenses ; please get me a fat blessing if I go on Eyre with Segrave. 

The bearer leaves on the Morrow of St. Matthew [22 September] 
leaving your servants Thomas de Lasceles and Thomas de Burnham with 
me. They will follow by the direct route but more slowly, because 
Lasceles has been il] with stomach trouble. I'll let you know how he 
gets on. 

Long may you flourish. 

1 Ancient Correspondence, vi. no. 121. 

® Calendar of Liberate Rolls, 1226-1240, p. 48. 

’ Formerly Royal Letter 708 ; calendared in Deputy Keeper's V Report, appendix ii, 
p- 75, which suggests that it was written to the chancellor, a suggestion ignored by 
Shirley. The List of Ancient Correspondence (P.R.O. Lists and Indexes; No. XV) 
correctly understood the endorsement as a note by the recipient of the writer’s name 


and not, as Shirley did, an address. Text in Shirley, Royal Letters (Rolls Series), 
i. no. 350 (pp. 421-2). 
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I send my Rolls, so that William of London and his fellows can find 
out about Pleas which were in the Bench. 


Again goodbye. Endorsed W. of York. 
[19/22 September 1227] 


William slightly overestimated the net yield of the fines and amerce- 
ments of this, his first eyre, for the Pipe Roll shows that those leviable 
by the exchequer came to £235 2s. 4d., or just under 360 marks.2 With 
Cumberland behind and the prospect of at last joining Segrave in the 
Midlands, William still wishes to combine the course of business with his 
own affairs. The direct route south lay west of the Pennines: missing 
Yorkshire. He may not be north of the Trent again for some time and 
therefore does not want to miss the chance of visiting Yorkshire, but this 
means a long detour and coming down east of the Pennines. If, after 
this detour, he goes on to Westminster (where the court was until November) 
before joining Segrave the latter’s circvit will be far advanced for, as far 
as he knew, it was Segrave’s intention to complete his programme before 
Christmas. Lasceles disappears from the story but Thomas de Burnham, 
one of Neville’strusted servants who acted at times asa chancery messenger,® 
had already reached Northampton, by the direct route, when William of 
London wrote from there to Neville about the end of September.‘ William 
of London’s main object in writing was to inform Neville that, on account 
of heavy business at Northampton and known also to await them at 
Newport Pagnel and Bedford, their circuit would take much longer than 
had been anticipated : they could not hope to hold the eyres at Hunting- 
don and Cambridge before Christmas. He was also anxious about William 
of York’s Rolls, which Thomas de Burnham told him had been sent to 
Neville for forwarding to Northampton. As we might expect, these were 
Rolls of the bench, for Easter Term 1227, which William of York had 
taken to Carlisle for the continuation of such civil pleas of Cumberland 
and other northern counties as had been in the bench during the summer. 
At this time, and until 1249, it was the practice to suspend sessions of the 
bench while a general eyre (absorbing all or most of the professional 
justices) was in progress ; thus, since the summer of 1226 the bench had 
sat only in the Easter and Trinity terms 1227 and did not sit again until 
Hilary term 1228. Each circuit of a general eyre acted as an itinerant 
bench for the civil pleas of a roughly defined geographical area as well, 
of course, as for those counties in which it sat. It seems likely that each 
circuit had a copy of the recent Bench Rolls and that William of York, 
for his isolated Cumberland eyre, had the set later to be used by Segrave, 
who had fixed a week-from Michaelmas [6 October] as the day for hearing 
pleas begun in the bench. This date was now near and William of London 
was accordingly perturbed that the Rolls had not yet come, for any ad- 
journment of these pleas will cause great damage to the litigants and 
congest an already heavy programme.5 

1 The ink in which this postcript was written is now very much lighter than that 
of the rest of the letter; for certificare in Shirley read certificari. 

2 Pipe Roll, 12 Henry III, rot. 15 dorse. 3 Liberate Rolls, pp. 101, 103. 

* Ancient Correspondence, vi. no. 121. He writes after the opening of the North- 
ampton eyre (21 September) but at a sufficient distance from 6 October to hope for 
Neville to send the Rolls to him, in reply to his letter, by that date. 

5 Non dum autem recipimus rotulos placitorum de Banco a proximo preterito termino 
Pasche, quos W. de Ebor’ vobis iam transmisit, sicut Thomas de Bur»ham michi narravit, 
quorum quidem copiam necesse esse nos habere in octabis Sancti Michaelis die videlicet 
ad talia placita tenenda prefixo. Et erit eorum expectatio ultra diem illum multis dampnosa. 
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The letters close admitting William to Segrave’s eyre had been issued 
on 10 September,! before Neville knew that Cambridge and Huntingdon 
could not be visited until 1228. William’s return south was therefore 
not urgent ; indeed he probably stayed in the north all that autumn and 
winter, as Letter V suggests, for the court came north in November and 
the king kept Christmas at York.? 


V. Ancient Correspondence, vi. no. 159 * 


My Lord, from his servant William. 

In that business about Simon de Nevill’, your relation and nephew of 
N{icholas] de Nevill’ your colleague, I explained to the Archbishop of 
York that Simon was the son of the last incumbent. The Archbishop, 
after a little consideration, most kindly answered that that would not be 
an obstacle if he thought it was what you desired, adding that you could 
not make a request which he would not hear; so Simon’s business was 
advanced. Since the Archbishop delights in gossip and news of the Court, 
it would be a good idea, if it suits you, to gratify him by writing often in 
this way, and then, if you want him to do any of your friends a favour, 
slip in a word about it at the end of your letter. 

Please let me, your devoted servant, have news of you by the bearer 
of this letter and let me know if you think the King will come north before 
Easter, if U shall be obliged to sit in the Bench all this summer so that I 
can provide for it, if you know anything for certain about Stephen, the 
papal nuncio who was in England last year, especially about his powers, 
and if you advise me to resign Ripton’ and Hymeleseworth before I have 
a talk with you. I'll be guided by you in everything. 

I send you the writ in which the name of my clerk Thomas has been 
inserted. It has been no use to him. I beg by all friendship that you 
would put, in place of Thomas, the name of a certain poor scholar and 
relative of mine, who has spent all his life in the Schools and whom I 
support there: Master John Paulin. You will be rewarded in heaven for 
this. 

Long may you flourish. 
[January 1228] 


William held an inquiry at Grimsby in January,‘ which, with this letter, 
suggests that he remained in the north when the court came south after 
Christmas. Simon de Neville’s business is not reflected in the archbishop’s 
Register © and it is William’s own affairs which help to date the letter. 
For the writ in which the name of Thomas the clerk appeared—he has 
so far defied identification—must have been concerned with his presenta- 
tion to King’s Ripton. Neville approved William’s suggestion and on 


1 Rot. Litt. Claus. p. 213a, entered later at the end of the notes of commissions and 
circuits made in August. 

2 Close and Patent Rolls, November 1227 to January 1228. 

3 Text in Revue Historique, vol. 176, p. 222. 

* Liberate Rolls, p. 63; cf. Patent Rolls, p. 176, and Close Rolls, p. 20. 

5 He appears first in Gray’s Register, p. 61, on presentation to Tiverington by a 
relation in July 1233; Nicholas de Neville is apparently the chancellor’s clerk in the 
exchequer (Close Rolls, p. 263). 
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1 February 1228 letters of presentation for John Paulin, on the resignation 
of William of York, were issued. Stephen, the papal chaplain, had 
visited England in the autumn of 1227 in connexion with the negotiations 
for the French treaty,” a visit much less noticed by the monastic annalists 
than when he came in 1229 as a papal tax collector ; since William writes 
of the visit as taking place ‘ last year’ he must be writing after Christmas 
or after 1 January but plainly before his relation received his appoint- 
ment. William has not yet obtained his dispensation to hold in plurality 
but apparently has some hopes of enlisting Stephen’s help in the matter. 
This is the first, and only, reference we have to his holding yet another 
benefice, at Hemsworth. It is noteworthy that in 1245, when William 
de Wenrevill, the patron of Hemsworth, died, it is William of York who 
obtains the wardship of his estates and heir and, in this capacity, soon 
afterwards presents to the living. It may well be, therefore, that there 
were old ties of friendship or relationship between the two families and 
that William had once held the living or at least received a rent from it. 

It is not clear what Segrave did in January, nor is there any formal 
postponement of the opening of the eyre at Huntingdon, but in fact this 
eyre did not take place until after Easter. It opened on 3 April and the 
full sessions seem to have lasted only a week.* It was, perhaps, the oc- 
casion of William’s farewell visit to King’s Ripton, for the jurors, in re- 
turning the living as being in the king’s gift, mention him and not John 
Paulin as the incumbent. Segrave and his fellows went on to Cambridge 
but William must have ridden north rapidly, for the Durham eyre had 
been summoned (on 30 March) to open on 16 April.6 Two northern barons 


and Master Stephen de Lucy, Keeper of the See since Bishop Marsh’s 
death in May 1226, were the other members of the commission. William’s 
expense allowance of £10, payable by de Lucy from the issues of the See, 
had been granted on 11 April.” 


VI. Ancient Correspondence, vi. no. 161 


Reverentissimo domino suo domino R{adulpho] dei gracia Cicestrensi 
Episcopo domini Regis Cancellario suus devotus clericus W[illelmus] de 
Eboraco Salutem et devotam in omnibus ad obsequia voluntatem. 

Noverit dominacio vestra me die mercurii in vigilia Ascenscionis 
[3 May 1228] a partibus Dunelm’ omnibus negociis domini Regis rite 
peractis recessisse, ubi in adventu meo et sociorum meorum placita 
paucississma et pauperrima tam de corona quam alia invenimus placi- 
tanda sicut perpendere poteritis per rotulum de finibus et ammerciamentis 
quam vobis transmitto. Eo eciam pauciora quod ultimo anno Pontifi- 
catus domini R{icardi] Episcopi itineraverunt Justiciarii sui ad omnia 


1 Patent Rolls, p. 177. 2 Ibid. p. 150; ef. ibid. pp. 213-15. 

5 Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, i. 431-2 and Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p. 448; Gray's 
Register, p. 102. 

* Final concords were levied on the morrow of the Close of Easter (3 April) and 
on the quindene (10 April) and William’s names appears on them all as the junior ; 
but the Roll (J.I. 1/341) has notes of adjournments to Huntingdon for 20 April, as 
well as to Cambridge for the same date. 

5 J.I. 1/341, mem. 1; printed in Book of Fees, ii. 1351. 

® Close Rolls, pp. 96-7. 7 Liberate Rolls, p. 76. 
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placita et post ejusdem decessum placitaverunt ballivi Episcopatus 
inquantum potuerunt omnia placita qui postea emerserunt ante adventum 
nostrum in partibus illis. 

Cum igitur tam de itinere apud Huntind’ quam de hoc itinere apud 
Dunelm’ ultra modum tedio affectus sim vellem si dominacioni vestre 
placeret animum meum modicum refocillare et spiritus meos in partibus 
Holdirness commorando ante reditum meum ad curiam parumper re- 
creare. Hine est quod dominacioni vestre omni qua possum affectione 
supplico quatinus si placet moram meam in partibus Borialibus habere 
velitis excusatam et quamcitius vobis placuerit quod ad curiam redeam 
michi vestro si placet significetis. Prompto et parato in omnibus ad ea 
facienda que vestre sederint beneplacito voluntatis quia diem quem michi 
prefigere curaverit vestra dominacio deo dante vita comite sine essonio 
ubi vobis placuerit observabo. 


Valeat dominus meus in eternum et ultra. 


De decem marcis quas michi vestra gratia habere fecistis vobis ad 
quantas sufficio assurgo gratiarum actiones. Valeat dominus meus per 
tempora longissima. 

Placeat dominacioni vestre quod ad vos veniam ad quindenam sancti 
Trinitatis [4 June] vel cito post. Et si opus fuerit clericum meum ad 
vos premittam qui vices meas usque ad terminum illum supplebit. 

Cum primo intravi Episcopatum Dunelm’ quasi lamentando clama- 
verunt pauperes quod satis excoriati et afflicti fuerunt per Magistrum 
S[tephanum] de Lucy custodem si ego . . .! venirem ad eos penitus 
confundendos. In recessu vero meo omnes refocillati tam maiores quam 
minores cum gaudio et exultacione processum nostrum in omnibus com- 
mendaverunt. De statu domini Regis et vestro me vestrum pevitus si 
placet certificetis. 

Iterum et bene et diu valeat dominacio vestra per tempora diutina. 
[Shortly after 3 May 1228} 


The Durham eyre, like those at Huntingdon and Carlisle, can hardly 
have lasted longer than ten days.2 We should, therefore, beware of treat- 
ing William’s weariness too seriously and may, indeed, wonder whether 
he was really so hard pressed by Pateshull at Lincoln as his isolated sen- 
tence has caused many to believe. In the years ahead, when he himself 
headed a team of justices in eyre, he covered county after county at a 
rate comparable with that of Pateshull himself. As in Letters I and IV, 
the end of official business is a good excuse for visiting places in Yorkshire. 
At this date he held no ecclesiastical preferment in Holderness, that 
stronghold of the earls of Albemarle, but he may have had a lay fee or 
rents there. In the immediate future he received the Albemarle living 
of Easington, near Spurn Head (4 March 1230) and the Percy living of 
Nafferton, just outside Holderness (18 February 1232).3 Later, about 
the beginning of November 1239, he obtained that perquisite of great royal 


1 One or more words illegible. 

? This eyre may have opened later than the day on which it was summoned since 
of the ten final concords levied in it (C.P. 25(1), 180/6) nine are dated one month from 
Easter (23 April) and the other five weeks from Easter. 

3 Gray’s Register, pp. 33, 54. 
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servants, the provostship of Beverley.!. While provost he granted his 
brother Nicholas his manor of Esk, just north of Beverley.? It is possible 
that he already held this manor, or some interest in it, at this date, though 
perhaps more probable that he obtained it later. 

It is a long coincidence that a visit to Holderness and Beverley prompted 
William Cobbett to a defence of the ‘ hardness and sharpness ascribed to 
Yorkshiremen ’ in language not inappropriate to William’s character as 
revealed in these letters. That William gained a reputation for ‘ hard- 
ness and sharpness ’ from some of his actions in his career as a justice is 
plain from Matthew Paris. These three short eyres were only the prelude 
to that career which began when he first sat in the bench in Easter Term 
1231. On the transfer to Raleigh to the court Coram Rege in 1234, 
William became, next to Robert Lexington, the senior justice of the 
bench and retained that position until the end of 1241. Thereafter, until 
he became bishop of Salisbury in December 1246, he sat Coram Rege and 
was one of the most intimate circle of royal advisers.® 

How he was employed between 1228 and 1231 we do not at present 
know precisely. In addition to Easington he obtained in this period a 
canonry at York ® and, though he presumably worked as a clerk in the 
bench, it seems likely that he was still in Neville’s service and perhaps 
much in the north. He had no need to make an essoin on the quinzaine 
of Trinity 1228 for Neville, taking him at his word, conveniently appointed 
that day for him to hold an assize of novel disseisin: at York.” 


R. E. Latsam. 
E. K. Trunes. 


1 The precise date of this promotion may never be known, since the Patent Roll is 
lost ; in the final concords levied in Michaelmas term 1239 he is first so styled in those 
dated the morrow of All Souls (3 November). 

2 Poulson, Holderness, i. 476-7 ; the charter is undated. He held the provostship 
until his elevation to Salisbury. On 14 July 1244, among the witnesses to the grant of 
a market to that extraordinary character, Lambert de Multon (Charter Roll 28 Henry 
III, m. 2), were: William of Cantilupe, William of York Provost of Beverley, a tempta- 
tion to haplography to which the clerk of a ‘ Quo Warranto ’ enquiry in Edward II’s 
reign succumbed when he copied the original charter and wrote William of Cantilupe 
Provost of Beverley. On the authority of this copy (British Museum, Harleian Chartcr 
58/1/3), which contains other mistakes like de Huscegros for de Muscegros, A. F. Leach, 
in Beverley Chapter Act Book, ii. xxv—xxvi, introduced Cantilupe as provost for 1244-6 
and went so far as to attribute the presentation to Hemsworth (above, p. 502, n. 3) to 
him, in spite of the testimony of allthe Chancery and Exchequer Enrolments and Gray’s 
Register that it was William of York who obtained the Wenrevill wardship. Leach’s 
error has been copied by others, e.g. C. T. Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, vii. 250, n. 9, 
and would not have gone so long undetected had the Calendar of Charter Rolls not 
misconceivedly omitted the names of witnesses. 

* Letter of 19 April 1830 in Rural Rides: * that quickness, that activity, that 
buoyancy of spirits, which bears them up through adverse circumstances and their 
consequent success in all the situations of life . . . you get to the bottom of their 
hearts in a minute. Everything they think soon gets to the tongue, and out it comes, 
heads and tails, as fast as they can pour it.’ 

“ Chronica Majora, iv. 34, 587; v. 534, 545. 

° He appears in the few final concords levied Coram Rege in this period. 

® Gray’s Register, p. 51, n. 

7 Patent Rolls, p. 216, 
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Two ‘Lost’ Works by John Leland 


JOHN LELAND has not lacked detractors, and one of the criticisms 
levelled against him, even in his lifetime, was that he embarked 
on vast schemes which he was unable to complete. That this 
unfavourable judgement has persisted is in part due to the mis- 
guided enthusiasm of his friend and successor John Bale, who in 
his catalogue of British authors ! inserts a long list of Leland’s 
writings, both published and unpublished, including many which 
were still only schemes on paper when the great antiquary’s 
mind finally gave way about 1547. 

The uncritical nature of Bale’s list is best illustrated by 
Leland’s own testimony in his ‘New Year’s Gift’, an ‘open 
letter ’ addressed to Henry VIII on 1 January 1546, in which he 
detailed some of his grandiose schemes.? These included a book, 
De Topographia Britanniae ;* a book on the identification of 
British place-names in classical authors ; a work to be entitled 
‘ De Antiquitate Britanniae or else Civilis Historia’, in the form 
of a description of England and Wales, county by county, in 
about fifty books ; a work on the islands of Britain, in six books ; 
and three books on the royal and noble families of Britain. 
There is no evidence that any of these works were ever written, 
or even sketched out, by Leland in the brief interval between 
that date of the ‘ New Year’s Gift ’ and his final collapse. Con- 
versely, the ‘New Year’s Gift’ makes no mention whatsoever 
of the two works by which Leland’s name is best known to-day 
—the Itinerary and the Collectanea. The reason is obvious: 
they were passed over because Leland regarded them, not as 
finished literary works—which indeed they are not—but as 
source-books for the Civilis Historia and its subsidiary treatises. 
Yet in Bale’s list schemes and source-books alike are indiscrimin- 
ately mingled with works completed for publication. 

Hitherto no serious attempt has been made to integrate the 
available evidence for Leland’s writings with a view to forming 
a coherent picture of his literary activity. We may, for instance, 
wonder what place in such a picture could be assigned to two 
works which appear in Bale’s list as the Antiquitates Britanniae 
and the Descriptio Angliae respectively. They must certainly 
have progressed beyond the planning stage, for Bale quotes the 
opening words of each ; on the other hand, they do not seem to 
be identifiable with any of the projects mentioned in the ‘ New 

1 Scriptorum illustrium catalogus, 1557, pp. 671-2. 
? First published by Bale in 1549, and often reprinted, most recently in Miss L. 
Toulmin Smith’s edition of Leland’s Itinerary, 1. 1907, xxxvii—xliii. 


* Transformed by Miss Toulmin Smith, loc. cit., into De Typographia Britanniae. 
What a book that would have been ! 
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Year’s Gift "—the Antiquitates Britanniae, for example, cannot be 
identified with the De Antiquitate Britanniae, Leland’s alternative 
title for his Civilis Historia or County History, for this project is 
included elsewhere in Bale’s list under the designation Historia 
Universalis. What, then, was the nature of the Antiquitates 
Britanniae and the Descriptio Angliae? Were they in a form 
intended for publication, or were they source-books like the 
Collectanea and Itinerary? And what has become of the manu- 
scripts ? 

Such inquiries would remain unanswerable if, as has been 
generally supposed, the two treatises in question had disappeared 
without trace or were lurking unidentified in some forgotten 
corner. But this is not the case; on the contrary, it is the 
purpose of this article to demonstrate that Leland’s original 
autograph manuscript of both these works has been accessible to 
scholars for three centuries and more, as MS. Julius C, vi in the 
Cottonian Library, now in the British Museum. Nor has this 
manuscript been accidentally overlooked, for its existence has 
been known to a number of scholars,! none of whom, however, 
have examined it with Bale’s list in mind. 

Cotton MS. Julius C, vi, fos. 1-89 (the remainder of the 
volume is mainly taken up with copies and extracts from Leland’s 
Itinerary and Collectanea, and need not detain us) is a collection 
of excerpts, principally from classical authors, relating to Britain, 
and written throughout in Leland’s autograph. Now by all 
appearances the Antiquitates Britanniae was a collection of 
excerpts, for the incipit according to Bale, both in his printed 
catalogue and on fo. 114 of his manuscript note-book,? was ‘ Ex 
primo libro antiquitatum Bero.’. The identity of the writer 
whose name is concealed under the abbreviation ‘ Bero.’ is 
revealed by fo. 262” of Bale’s note-book where, in a passage not 
printed by its editors, the incipit is repeated at greater length as 
‘Ex primo libro antiquitatum Berosi Babylonii, etc. Scribunt 
illis temporibus etc.’ ; and, in fact, the last three words, ‘ scribunt 
illis temporibus’ occur in the first book of the supposititious 
Antiquitates of Berosus, a work first published in 1498 and speedily 


1 Notably Camden, who copied numerous extracts from it into one of the note- 
books for his Britannia, now Cotton MS. Julius, F, x, fos. 103, 1575-159, 163-164». 
The manuscript is also mentioned in Anthony & Wood’s life of Leland, Athenae 
Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, i. 201; by Hearne, Leland’s Itinerary, 1744, vii. 115, n. @ 
(where it is referred to as ‘ apographum quoddam in Bibliotheca Cottoniana adserva- 
tum ’), and also in his edition of Heming’s Chartulary, 1723, p. 637; by Tanner, 
Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 1748, pp. 106, 476; and by Miss L. Toulmin Smith, 
Leland’s Itinerary, v. 1910, xi, xii, who regards it as a detached fragment of the Collec- 
tanea, 

2 Bodleian MS. Selden, supra 64 (= s.c. 3452), edited by Reginald Lane Poole and 
Mary Bateson under the title Index Britanniae Scriptorum, Oxford, 1902. F. 114 
comes on pp. 226-7 of this edition. 
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unmasked as a production of that industrious forger (or forger’s 
dupe ?) Joannes Annius (Nanni) of Viterbo.? 

Unfortunately there is no trace in Julius C, vi of any excerpt 
from the Pseudo-Berosus, the first surviving page of the manu- 
script containing an extract from Dionysius Periegetes. But 
elsewhere in Bale’s note-book there is conclusive proof that the 
manuscript is the supposedly long-lost Antiquitates Britanniae. 
On fo. 7° of the note-book (p. 17 of the printed edition) a list of 
Alcuin’s writings includes the entry ‘ Ex Antiquitatibus Lelandi. 
Vitam (sc. Alcuinus scripsit) Vedasti Attrebatensis episcopi ’, 
which we may compare with Leland’s note in Julius C, vi, fo. 82°: 
‘ Alcuinus scripsit vitam Vedasti Attrebatensis episcopi’. This 
by itself might be a coincidence. But on fo. 263 of the note- 
book, another passage not printed by the editors, is a full page of 
excerpts headed ‘ Ex antiquitatibus Joannis Lelandi’; these 
excerpts are from works by Claudius Gallus, Gervase of Tilbury, 
and Ralph de Diceto, and detailed collation proves that they have 
been copied from Leland’s extracts from these authors in Julius 
C, vi, fos. 82°-84.2 

It is thus evident that Julius C, vi is the work on which Bale 
conferred the not very appropriate title of Antiquitates Britanniae. 
What has become of the extract from Pseudo-Berosus with which 
the manuscript opened when Bale saw it we have no means of 
knowing. Any number of leaves may be missing from the 
beginning of the manuscript, for there is no trace of any original 
page numeration. 

A very cursory examination of Julius C, vi suffices to identify, 
or rather demolish, the other work in Bale’s list, the Descriptio 
Angliae. Bale gives the incipit as ‘ Haec pars tenui freto ab 
occident.’, an impossible incipit for a continuous literary work. 
For the elucidation we have only to turn to Julius C, vi, fo. 67°, 

1 For some of the literature on these forgeries see J. E. Sandys, History of Classical 
Scholarship, ii. 1908, 154, n. 3. To English readers his name is probably best known 
through Andrew Lang’s Books and Bookmen (edn. of 1886, pp. 24-6). Camden, at 
any rate, had no illusions about Annius, if we may judge from his autograph note in 
Harley MS. 530, fo. 82, where he denounces legends ‘ which are upholden and boul- 
stered only by the credite and authoritye of a new small pamphlett falsely forged, and 
thrust into the world under the tytle of the auncient historian Berosus. For that is 
the censure of all the best learned as concerning our Common Berosus, which att 
his first appearing about one hundred years since was partly suspected by Lodovicus 
Vives, afterward convinced to be fabulous in a generall treatise by learned Gaspar 
Varrerius and now universally reiected of all skillful Antiquaries as a fable unworthy 
the name of Berosus.’ 

2 The proof is complicated by the fact that Leland subsequently copied the extracts 
from Claudius Gallus and Ralph de Diceto into his Collectanea (ed. Hearne, 1774, iv. 
82-4, 95-6), and it might be argued that Bale derived his information from the 
Collectanea and not from Julius C, vi. But (a) there is no trace in the Collectanea of 
the extracts from Gervase of Tilbury common to Bale and to Julius C, vi, and (6) 


where there are minute verbal differences between Julius C, vi and the Collectanea, 
Bale’s reading conforms with that of Julius C, vi. 
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where we find a series of geographical notes, beginning ‘ Haec 
pars tenui freto ab occidente, Tuesi flumine ab oriente, et medio 
Ordolucis montibus, quos vocant Cheviet, ab Anglia dirempta 
est’. The page is headed ‘E Recenti traditione Michaelis 
Villanovani ’, and it is easy to verify that all the notes on this 
and the six subsequent pages are copied from the 1535 edition 
of Ptolemy’s Geography by Michael Servetus of Villanova.’ It 
is in no sense of the word an original production, but a ‘ ghost 
work ’ to be excluded from any future list of Leland’s writings. 

With the Antiquitates Britanniae turning out to be a source- 
book of the same general character as the Collectanea and Itinerary, 
and the Descriptio Angliae vanishing into thin air, the portrait 
of Leland as a vainglorious muddler, who dissipated his energies 
in a chaos of overlapping schemes, is in some need of revision. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that the Descriptio Angliae is 
not the only item to be eliminated from Bale’s inflated list. For 
example, the Antiphilarchiae Dialogus and the Antiphilarchia in 
Pighium are obviously one and the same work. It is tempting 
to think that the impressively named Dictionarium Brytanico- 
latinum is nothing more than the brief word-list in the 
Collectanea.2 If, in 1952, we are to commemorate worthily the 
fourth centenary of Leland’s death, what more essential task can 
be found than a comprehensive and critical re-examination of 


Bale’s list ? In such an investigation Cotton MS. Julius C, vi is 
likely to play a not unimportant part. 


T. C. Sxeart. 


1 Leland was, of course, especially attracted by Servetus’ attempted identifica- 
tions of British place-names, though in fact they are almost valueless, cf. F. Haverfield, 
The Roman Occupation of Britain, 1924, pp. 67-8. 

2 Ed. Hearne, iv. 1774, 2-6. 





Reviews of Books 


The History of the Persian Empire. By A. T. Otmsteap. (Cambridge 
University Press, for University of Chicago Press, 1949.) 


THE late Professor of Oriental History at the University of Chicago 
intended, to replace George Rawlinson’s famous, but antiquated, ‘ Fifth 
Monarchy ’, and to write the first up-to-date history of the Achaemenid 
world empire from Cyrus II to Darius III which has been tried during the 
twentieth century for scholarly use. Unfortunately the distinguished 
author died before being able to revise his manuscript as thoroughly as 
he has done with earlier publications. In consequence this is a book 
with many shortcomings. Chapters i and ii, brief surveys of Ancient 
Oriental History and Iranian Origins, are full of incorrect statements and 
half-truths, although not devoid of new and attractive ideas on new or 
rarely discussed materials. 

Worse is the fact that the author, wherever Greek history (from the 
sixth century B.c. to Alexander the Great) or Greek authors had to be 
discussed in the many later chapters of his book, was clearly not able to 
ascertain the present state of serious scholarly discussion, the results of 
modern source criticism, Greek epigraphy, numismatics and pottery 
research as far as they are pertinent to his subject. After Professor 
Olmstead’s premature death an experienced Greek historian should have 
been entrusted with the task of revising his lengthy and numerous surveys 
of events and problems of Greek history, of questions connected with Greek 
authors and their weaknesses, and of unliterary sources as painstakingly 
as the author certainly would have done himself, and of removing the 
many statements from his manuscript which are founded on unreliable 
and inferior Greek and Latin sources. 

Nevertheless this book has real value for the orientalist, and even 
more the specialist Greek historian, because the now rather numerous 
oriental written and unwritten sources for the history of the Persian 
Empire are fully used here, for the first time, to fill the many gaps which 
appear in Greek reliable tradition. The most important written docu- 
ments, and passages of authors in many languages, are translated, including 
extracts from the Behistun report of Darius I, the Zend Avesta, and the 
Old Testament. Minor documents are well described in their implica- 
tions. The modern excavations in Egypt, Asia, and especially Iran, are 
used with a penetrating knowledge and the experience to be expected 
from a member of the Chicago Oriental Institute. 

Many opinions of Professor Olmstead differ from those of other scholars, 
as is his right. Zarathustrian influence begins for him with Darius I, 
and not with Cambyses, the Median conquest of Cyrus the Founder, or 
even earlier, as other experts have maintained with serious reasons. The 
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development of Iranian religion, its Aryan and non-Aryan origins, Zara- 
thustra in the sixth century B.c., his disciples, and his compromising 
earlier and later adherents are described with care. On the other hand, 
not enough stress is laid on the Zarathustrian and Avestic obligations for 
the adherents of Ahuramazda to fight continuously against Ariman and 
his followers, the political significance of Avestan religion for the Achae- 
menids and later the Sassanids being established by these warrior trends. 

Cambyses’ attack on Egyptian religion is rejected as unhistoric, in 
spite of the well known, but not quite contemporary, Greek and Aramaic 
reports. Smerdis was not an impostor, but Cambyses’ real brother, in 
our author’s well-defended opinion (pp. 108 f.) which still requires further 
proof to be accepted generally. Professor Olmstead is surprisingly biased 
against Darius I and Alexander the Great, but gives Xerxes more than 
his due. The author believes that there was only one Babylonian rebellion 
of 482 B.c. against this king which led to the destruction of the image and 
temple of Marduk. Actually Arrian (Anab. iii, 16, 2), a most reliable 
author, who perused his source material with unusual judgement, knows 
of a different rebellion in 480 B.c. simultaneously with or immediately 
after the battle of Salamis. As only very few datable cuneiform documents 
have been found so far for the decades after 482 B.c. (p. 237), and several 
priests of Marduk of Babylon were reinstated some time before 462 B.c. 
(pp. 291, 460), a remarkable reversion of policy, it is more likely from our 
present Babylonian material that Arrian is right, as usual, and that the 
surprisingly quick retreat of Xerxes to Asia after Salamis was made 
necessary by a second Babylonian rebellion which even seems to have 
compelled Xerxes to permanent local concessions. 

The Judaism of the latest prophets, of Ezra and Nehemiah, the Jews of 
Babylonia, Elephantine and the Samaritan heresy is surveyed in an 
attractive manner as part of the general world historic development of 
this period, although many difficult problems like those of the date of the 
final version of the Hexateuch, or the origins of the Pharisees may have 
to be decided differently from our author. Egypt during the rule of the 
last native dynasties of the fourth century B.c. is surveyed with special 
love, and even more so the architectural problems of the Iranian palaces 
of the Persian kings. The changing social and economic situation in the 
different provinces of the Persian Empire, as far as we have information, 
is better described here than in any other comparable general survey, 
although not in an expert way with the help of economic theory. Numerous 
cuneiform documents from Mesopotamia and Iran, Egyptian, Aramaic, 
Phoenician, Southern Arabian, and Lycian written sources, and the 
excavation results from many regions are used and compressed to form a 
well-understandable whole. Oriental laws, science, tales and romances 
get the space which they deserve, although again without considering 
specialist treatment. 

This book was not fated to mature to what its author intended it to 
be. Nevertheless it will be valuable for the future historians of the 
period from Cyrus II to Alexander the Great as a useful and reliable 
survey of Oriental sources. One of the political statements of the author 
cannot be passed over in silence. On page 151 he advocates, for the 
political development of the U.S.A., a change over from following Athenian 
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democratic principles to those of the Achaemenid Empire. The present 


reviewer thinks back to the time when Professor F. Delitzsch similarly 
found analogies between the powerful Germany of William II before 1914 
and the Assyrian Empire in his much discussed pamphlet ‘ Bibel und 
Babel’. Absit omen ! 


F. M. HetcHELHEIM. 


The Victoria History of the Counties of England. History of the County of 

Cambridge and the Isle of Ely. Edited by L. F. Satzman, Volume ii. 
(Published for the University of London Institute of Historical 
Research by the Oxford University Press, 1948.) 


Ir had long been notorious that the two counties of England worst served 
by the older county historians were Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire ; 
now at least the two universities are making amends for their starvation 
of the soil of the surrounding countryside, and a team of Cambridge 
historians who know their county well have produced a volume which 
makes excellent reading, not only for the local patriot but for the student 
of national history. They have behind them Bentham’s Ely, Cooper’s 
priceless Annals, and the century-long labours of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, amongst whose former members Dr. W. M. Palmer of 
Linton is gratefully mentioned by contributor after contributor ; but the 
greater part of the volume represents a new synthesis, and there is much 
new first-hand material, notably in the section on political history. 

The two maps on prehistoric and medieval earthworks strike the 
keynote : it is the consciousness of the geographical features of the county 
that gives unity to the treatment of such diverse subjects as archaeological, 
social and economic, ecclesiastical, educational, and political history. 
The Fens, set before us by the artist’s hand in Mr. Vulliamy’s frontispiece, 
determined the history both of the early monasteries and the ancient 
episcopal liberty of the Isle, the guerrilla warfare of last ditch resistants, 
from Hereward to the Disinherited, and the modern fruit canning and 
sugar beet industries. The river Cam, waterway for invaders and traders 
alike, frontier between East Anglian and Mercian, focused traffic on a 
central market fort that could throw up the ‘ obscure fenland seminary ’ of 
which an Oxford scholar wrote. The chalk uplands, along which the pre- 
historic Icknield way still serves the motorist as he passes from the almost 
obliterated lesser dykes of the south-west to the great Devil’s Dyke, the 
frontier of St. Edmund’s liberty, traditionally saluted to-day by the horse- 
trainers as they ride through the gap on Newmarket Heath, furnished 
the clunch from which Cambridgeshire churches and castles were built, 
no less than the modern cements. 

Much of the freshness of approach is traceable to the renaissance in 
Cambridgeshire archaeology heralded by the work of Sir Cyril Fox some 
twenty-five years ago. The earthworks of the county, as handled by Mr. 
C. W. Phillips, are treated dynamically, as well as analytically, from the 
magnificent hill-fort of Wandlebury, and the Great Dykes, proved in 
1923 to be post-Roman and presumably ‘ Heptarchic ’, to the castle works 
at Burwell, Rampton, Caxton, Bassingbourn, and Kirtling, attributed 
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with great probability to Stephen’s war campaigns against Geoffrey de 
Mandeville (pp. 3, 378 ff.). The degree of chronological accuracy reached 
in these fields throws into stronger relief the need of investigation of the 
surprisingly numerous small double or single moats of what were pre- 
sumably medieval manor houses—one of which, Yen Hall, may be as 
ancient as 974. In a region where stone and wood were not plentiful, 
water was the most obvious barrier for defence, as with the town of 
Cambridge itself. 

The unity of the volume derives in no small degree from the share in 
it of Dr. H. C. Darby, formerly head of the Cambridge School of Geography. 
He is directly responsible for the social and economic sections on Domesday 
Cambridgeshire, Agriculture, the Draining of the Fens, the Nineteenth 
Century and Railway Construction, and, in a most fruitful partnership 
with Mr. Edward Miller, for the Political History down to 1660. A 
parallel instance of the value of a multangular approach is Dr. Ethel 
Hampson’s treatment of Communications and Trade, Poor Relief, 
Vagrancy and Prisons, as well as the very great variety of educational 
institutions, from the Anglo-Saxon grammar school at Ely down to the 
village colleges of the nineteen-twenties. 

The predominantly agricultural character of the county is emphasized 
by all the writers on economic subjects, and the vicissitudes of agrarian 
development are shown to be reflected in social and political developments. 
Mr. Salzman, discussing the distribution of the two-field and three-field 
systems, supplies us with the word maneretia (p. 63) for the splinter 
lordships into which, as is well known, so many Cambridgeshire vills were 
divided tenurially if not economically, and he has added to the list of 
petty serjeanties the Ely charwoman who held her land by the service of 
cleaning the rooms for the bishop’s visit (p. 70). He also hints at a par- 
allel to Professor Perroy’s interpretation of the onset of the Black Death, 
when he speaks of the debilitation and impoverishment of land and men 
in the early fourteenth century (p. 71). Mr. Miller suggests that some of 
Hereward’s support came from those dispossessed by the Conqueror’s 
ruthless confiscation of land (p. 383). We are familiar with the social 
repercussions of the draining of the fens and the ending of the Napoleonic 
wars ; but the figures of mid-century emigration are somewhat startling 
(pp. 120 f.). Miss Hampson, dealing with poor relief in the sixteenth 
century, is disposed to attach more significance to the suppression of the 
village gilds than to that of the monasteries (p. 91). Outstanding amongst 
Cambridgeshire gilds seems to have been that at Wisbech (pp. 92, 94, 349), 
of whose social, civic, and educational activities we may expect to hear 
more in a later volume. Her familiarity with Quarter Sessions records 
enables her to adduce grim instances of the eighteenth-century application 
of vagrancy law, but her understandable resentment of eighteenth- 
century condescension hardly warrants the description of the model of a 
charity school child as ‘feudal’ (p. 320). Both her contributions and 
Dr. F. M. Page’s well-planned account of the county industries are written 
with a liveliness which, while surrendering no standards of scholarliness, 
makes them highly readable. 

The sections on ecclesiastical history and religious houses, for which 
Dr. K. Wood-Legh and Miss Dorothy Ellis, with the Editor, are respon- 
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sible, deal with fields more thoroughly worked in the past. Teachers 
seeking local illustration of general subjects will find valuable material on 
vicarages and appropriation, and an interesting picture of the stages of 
the Reformation. It isa little surprising to find no reference to Cartwright 
in an account of the rise of the sects which mentions Browne and Harrison 
(p. 179). 

In the educational section Miss Hampson gives this isolated and, it 
might seem, backward county a good character. The charity school 
movement of the eighteenth century was anticipated in the seventeenth ; 
as regards elementary education the Cambridgeshire average was well 
ahead of that for all England in 1818 and in 1835. It is interesting to 
note that it was under the high church Wren, not in the traditionally 
anti-feminist puritan regime, that women were ‘ presented ’ for teaching 
children to read (p. 339). Cambridgeshire is, moreover, the pioneer in 
the establishment of village colleges, which since 1937, when Miss Hampson 
wrote, one at Impington was added in 1939. The Cambridge Training 
College, described on page 354, is since 1949 recognized by the university, 
under the name of Hughes Hall, as a hall of residence for students in 
education. 

The political history of the county has two main foci: the Isle of Ely 
as a base for insurgents, and the country gentleman, key to local politics 
in the eighteenth as in the thirteenth century. The accounts of the 
fighting in and about the Isle under William the Conqueror, under Stephen, 
under John, and under Henry III, are notable for their close topography 
and for the study of personal affiliations made possible by the constant use 
of original records, in particular the Close Rolls and the rolls of the special 
eyre of 1269-70. The Peasants’ Rising in East Anglia is treated more 
fully and exactly than by any previous writers, and is set against the back- 
ground of the activities of the local gentry in county administration and 
in parliament. It is clear that the peasants’ leaders were men of substance, 
holders of small manors, one even holding land in six villages; hardly 
distinguishable, socially, from the J.P.s and M.P.s whose houses they 
sacked as the supporters in word and act of the hated labour code and 
the ill-devised poll taxes. And at a later date it is these middling men 
again who supply the military material for Cromwell’s Eastern Association, 
led by the descendants of Tudor nowveaur riches like the Norths of Kirtling. 
But in the next century in Cambridgeshire, as elsewhere, the gentry 
gradually give place to the aristocracy, and Mr. Cook’s story of the par- 
liamentary representation of the county, from 1660 up to the Reform Bill 
and even later, becomes the story of the war of Yorke and Manners, and 
of the final drawn battle, whereby the county seats are shared between the 
two noble houses ; an entente that was to last, on and off, up to 1874. 

Mr. Salzman, now retired from the editorship of this great undertaking, 
is to be congratulated on an admirable volume. 

A few small slips may be noted. The liberty bounded by the Devil’s 
Dyke was not yet in the possession of St. Edmund’s in Canute’s day (p. 6) ; 
it was still in Emma’s hands. The Gwyre of page 378 should be Gyrwe. 
The notorious spinning house of Cambridge mentioned by Miss Hampson 
and Miss Page was on the site of the present police station, not on Castle 
Hill (pp. 107 f., 374). The duke of Rutland who got his brother elected 
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for the county in 1780, ‘ Pitt’s close friend’, died in 1787; it was his 
widow who maintained the family interest until her son, the fifth duke, 
came of age in 1799 (p. 415 f., note 84). 

H. M. Cam. 


L’ Evolution des classes rurales en Baviére depuis la fin de lV’ époque carolin- 
gienne jusqu’au milieu du XIIIe Siécle. By Puitippe DoLiincEr. 
(Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg : 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1949.) 


Proressor Do.uIncER tells us in his preface that he was first directed 
to the study of rural society in medieval Germany by Marc Bloch ‘ notre 
maitre & l’Université de Strasbourg’; and this weighty and admirable 
book is thus one more addition to the mass of research inspired by that 
great master of medieval agrarian history. Though for illustration and 
comparison the author travels, and travels with helpful discretion, beyond 
the geographical limits he has set himself, the real subject of the book 
is the area which was covered by the duchy of Bavaria at the time of its 
formation about 907: the eastern marches with their Slavonic elements, 
and South Tyrol with its Italian affinities, are excluded ; but the chosen 
bounds include the Nordgau, Upper Austria as far as the Enns; the Salzburg 
region, and North Tyrol as far as the Tauern and the Brenner. For the 
social and economic history of this area in the middle ages a great wealth 
of sources is available ; and it is a real gain to knowledge to have this 
very important and interesting field of German agrarian history surveyed 
with Gallic method, clarity and concreteness. After a brief account of the 
sources, M. Dollinger discusses the political and economic transformations 
of the ‘ Seigneurie’ (pp. 29-204) and then describes with abundant detail 
the personal condition of the various classes of the rural population 
including ‘le personnel de la cour seigneuriale’ (pp. 208-480), while he 
concludes with an admirably clear summary of the main lines of the evolu- 
tion of social classes as he sees it (pp. 481-92). Especially full and dis- 
cerning is his treatment of the development of the class of censuales— 
a class particularly numerous in Bavaria, though it seems to have developed 
there rather later than it did in the Rhineland. Yet it is particularly this 
excellent section of the book which suggests a doubt as to the adequacy 
of M. Dollinger‘s analysis of class structure. Though he is fully alive to the 
delusiveness of strictly juridical criteria, emphasizes the increasing 
irrelevance of the distinctions between the ‘free’ and the ‘ unfree’, 
notes the ambiguities that obscure the sense of such terms as liber and 
nobilis and remarks that the latter ‘semble avoir souvent un sens plus 
social que juridique ’ (p. 235), he yet seems to attach too little importance 
to purely economic conditions, is less concerned than one could wish with 
the actual size of peasant holdings, and is inclined to demarcate classes by 
the nature of men’s obligations to their lord whether or no the weight of 
the obligations was uniform, or great enough to have a decisive influence 
upon the economic position of those subject to them. The censuales are 
defined as ‘ protégés libres d’Eglise redevables d’un cens personnel’ ; 
but this census might vary from one denarius to sixty denarii in the case 
of different individuals and the figure at which it subsequently tended to 
become standardized was the modest sum of five denarii, while, apart 
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from the obligation to pay the census, the censuales enjoyed a large measure 
of freedom and, in particular, were practically able to live where they 
chose and occupy themselves in diverse ways with varying degrees of 
success. M. Dollinger recognizes that they were a very heterogeneous 
body. ‘ La condition matérielle des censuales’, he writes, ‘ est diverse ; 
certains sont aisés, possédant des biens propres et des serfs; la plupart 
sont pauvres, quelques-uns ont du mal & réunir annuellement leurs cings 
deniers. Parmi eux on trouve des laiques et des ecclésiastiques d’un certain 
rang, mais la grande masse est composée de petits employés, de paysans 
et d’artisans’ (p. 381). But does not this in fact mean that it was only 
in the eyes of their lords that the censuales formed a distinct class? And 
if we demarcate classes by criteria such as these, are we not in danger of 
losing touch with the more important realities of the social situation, 
for it is surely almost as if, in trying to describe the social structure of 
modern England, one were to treat as a distinct ‘class’ those who hold 
fire insurance policies or those who own the houses in which they live 
instead of renting them? M. Dollinger is certainly not singular in allowing 
himself to be to some extent ‘ side-tracked ’ by these tendencies ; and it is 
one of his merits that he generally gives us the information which is a 
safe-guard against their seductive influence ; but because such tendencies 
are not uncommon in books on medieval social history and the danger of 
yielding to them is due to the seigneurial origin of the principal sources, 
it is all the more necessary to be aware of their peril. 

M. Dollinger appreciates the limitations of his sources; and he re- 
peatedly warns his readers that the conclusions to which they seem to 
point should not be regarded as valid beyond the restricted field to which 
the particular class of documents relates ; that often only rough estimates 
are justifiable—for example, about the relative numbers of the ‘ free ’ and 
‘unfree’ at different periods—and that in many cases the historian 
must be content with establishing a probability and acknowledge that 
certainty escapes him. But though usually cautious and modest in 
generalization, there are times when one feels that M. Dollinger has inferred 
rather too much from a slender body of evidence ; and now and again his 
interpretation of a particular text may be questioned. For example, a 
clause in the eleventh century Dienstrecht of Bamberg runs as follows : 
St absque liberis obierit et uxorum pregnantem habuerit, expectetur, dum 
pariat. Et si masculus fuerit, ille habeat beneficium patris ; si non, proximus 
agnatus defuncti vel loricam suam vel equum, quem meliorem habuerit, domino 
suo offerat et beneficium cognati sui accipiat. M. Dollinger (p. 296) assumes 
that the relief—if so one may call it—was only due in the case of collateral 
succession. But that is to regard the clause as embodying a full state- 
ment of the law and not merely a decision of doubtful points; and 
such an interpretation might logically lead to the absurd conclusion that 
the son of a ministerialis could only inherit from his father if he was a 
posthumous child. By a curious slip, both the jurnalis and the aratura 


1 Keutgen, commenting on this clause and a somewhat similar clause in Conrad II’s 
Lombard Edict of 1037, says: ‘In beiden Fallen lasst sich nicht mit Sicherheit 
schliessen, dass fiir den Sohn nicht dasselbe gegolten habe ... In anderen Dien- 
strechten wird ausdriicklich auch der Sohn verpflichtet’: Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, viii (1910), 493-4. 
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of the ninth century Staffelsee survey are equated with a ‘ perche’ (p. 
157, cp. p. 11, n. 22); but this mistake does not affect M. Dollinger’s 
conclusion that the ploughing services varied greatly from tenant to tenant. 
And more care might have been taken about some small points of arith- 
metic—a complaint that has too often to be made in regard to works of 
the highest order of historical scholarship. On page 278 the demesnes of 
St. Emmeran in 1031 are stated to be about a sixth of the abbey’s total 
estates, though the more detailed figures given on page 119 show them 
to have amounted to almost exactly a fifth, while in a footnote on this last 
page we are told that St. Germain des Prés had 6000 hectares of demesne 
as against 16,000 hectares of tenants’ land ‘ soit un rapport d’environ un 
& trois’. But it would be captious to dwell on such matters; and they 
must not be allowed to obscure the excellencies of a book whose author 
has mastered a great mass both of original material and of modern literature 
bearing upon it and has given us a remarkably full and lucid account of a 
difficult and important subject—an account which no student of the 
agrarian history of medieval Europe can afford to neglect. Among the 
more general conclusions to which he has come perhaps the most important 
is that upon the question whether or no the twelfth century witnessed an 
economic revolution of which the outstanding features were the dissolution 
of the old ‘ Villication ’ through the abandonment or drastic reduction of 
demesne farming, the letting out of demesnes, and commutation of labour 
services. In M. Dollinger’s judgement there was such a revolution ; and, 
though he acknowledges that the criticisms of Dopsch have the merit of 
correcting the excessive rigidity of Lamprecht’s thesis, he adheres decisively 
to the older theory which is essentially that of Lamprecht and Inama- 
Sternegg and which had won general assent until Dopsch assailed it with 
such vigour in his Herrschaft und Bauer in der deutschen Kaiserzeit. This 
judgement is the more significant because Dopsch’s book is more particu- 
larly concerned with Bavaria and Austria, and it is on the Bavarian 
evidence that M. Dollinger has formed his opinion. It should be added 
that in an Appendix M. Dollinger has printed extracts from some thirteenth 
century custumals of the abbeys of Benediktbeuern, Tegernzee and Geisen- 
feld which are preserved in the Munich archives and have not hitherto been 
published, while in another Appendix he gives the text of the important 
survey of St. Emmeram of Ratisbon which was made in 1031 and has so 
far only been available in the Thesaurus of Pez published in 1721. 
REGINALD LENNARD. 


English Bishops’ Chanceries, 1100-1250. By C. R. Cuengy. (Man- 
chester : University Press, 1950.) 


THIs is an important book on a new subject. English scholars have 
devoted much time to editing and describing the great series of our 
medieval bishops’ registers, which far surpass those of continental countries, 
but have strangely neglected to study both the original episcopal acta of 
the middle ages and the early history of the bishop’s secretarial office 


1 Halphen regards the Staffelsee ‘journal’ as equivalent to ten ‘ perches’ : Etudes 
critiques sur V histoire de Charlemagne (1921), p. 262, n. 5, ep. p. 254, n. 1. 
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which lay behind their production. It is this gap in our knowledge which 
Professor Cheney sets out to bridge, limiting his enquiry to the period 
from 1100 to 1250, that is, roughly from the time when the results of the 
Norman reorganization of diocesan government become apparent in the 
written acta of the bishops until the time of the production of bishops’ 
registers. He warns us that he does not pretend to deal exhaustively 
with any part of the subject, and that developments in English bishops’ 
chanceries deserve to be studied in detail, diocese by diocese ; his object 
is merely a preliminary statement of some of the problems and evidence, 
made in the hope of encouraging more co-ordination in research. His 
work is especially valuable because he sets it in the wide background of 
his knowledge of continental research into similar problems, and of con- 
tinental traditions and methods of diplomatic study. 

An admirable survey of the members of the bishop’s household, based 
mainly on lists of witnesses to early episcopal acta, leads first to an attempt 
to discover who among his chaplains and clerks did the scribal and secre- 
tarial work. An interesting point which emerges is that the title of 
chancellor was usually adopted much later in English than in French 
dioceses, being found occasionally in only four English dioceses before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The explanation seems to be that in 
twelfth-century France the draftsmen had more reverence for titles and 
for ancient and elaborate forms of authentication deriving from the 
Merovingian and papal chanceries. Moreover, all four English dioceses 
in which the title was first used had monastic cathedral chapters. This 
leads Professor Cheney to raise two questions: did the existence of 
chancellors at the secular cathedrals discourage the creation of a second 
official in the diocese with the same title, or did bishops in this early 
period use their cathedral chancellors for diocesan work? As he points 
out, neither suggestion seems very likely, for the adoption of the title of 
chancellor at the secular cathedrals was also later than has usually been 
supposed, dating only from the second half of the twelfth or early thir- 
teenth century ; while chapter business, even in the twelfth century, 
must normally have demanded the presence of the cathedral chancellor 
in the close too often to permit him to travel constantly in the diocese 
with the bishop. However, Professor Cheney has some interesting 
examples of the cathedral chancellor, or his predecessor the magister 
scholarum or scholasticus, supervising and witnessing early episcopal acta, 
particularly those dated in the cathedral city. Later he shows also that 
there was often little distinction between archives of the bishop and 
chapter in the twelfth century, and that the writing of episcopal cartularies 
and other records of estate management seem sometimes to have been 
undertaken by members of the cathedral staff. This is undoubtedly a 
problem which demands further research. The extent to which bishop 
and chapter employed the same clerks to draft and write their early 
muniments can only be solved by careful comparisons of handwriting and 
by detailed work on the careers of individual clerks and chancellors. In 
the meantime the evidence suggests that the actual title of bishop’s 
chancellor had little significance in England. In the few cases when it is 
used in the twelfth century it throws little light on functions (indeed, 
more is known about the functions of the early cathedral chancellors than 
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about those of the bishop) ; while in the later middle ages, when it is used 
more regularly, bishops’ chancellors appear to be lawyers rather than 
secretaries, and the secretarial duties normally associated with a chan- 
cellor are passing to scribes and registrars. The existence of a chancery 
in the sense of a body of clerks trained in secretarial work is, however, 
not in doubt, at least by the second half of the twelfth century. It is 
proved by the character and volume of the records which the clerks 
produced. 

There follows the most important and original section devoted to the 
diplomatic of documents issued by the bishops’ chanceries. Format, 
marks of authentication, sealing and handwriting are carefully studied 
from original acta, collected from widely scattered archives. Examination 
of internal features, such as the invocation, titles, address, text, and 
dating clause, is based on more material, since copies, which far out- 
number originals, are also used. The general trend of development 
throws light on the growing organization of bishops’ chanceries. In the 
first half of the twelfth century variety in forms and styles of writing 
suggests either some ‘ external’ writing or lack of elaborate organization 
in the chancery ; probably the bishops’ clerks at this time were ready to 
accept suitable documents written by a beneficiary. By the early thir- 
teenth century far greater regularity and distinctiveness presupposes not 
merely professional scribes, but higher secretarial officials responsible for 
drafting. 

This change is comparable with contemporary changes in the forms of 
English royal charters and papal letters, and some valuable passages are 
devoted to tracing the influences of royal and papal diplomatic on epis- 
copal forms. Such influence was natural and inevitable in times when 
the administration of church and state were closely interlocked. In the 
early twelfth century many episcopal acta were modelled on the royal 
writ, but later in the century, when the episcopate was exposed more 
than ever before to papal influence, the influence of the Roman curia can 
be seen both in the handwriting and in the vocabulary and literary style 
of the bishops’ documents. This influence, however, had its limits. The 
English bishops’ clerks showed no desire to be bound by all the rules of 
the Roman cursus, and local tradition was maintained in the form of the 
royal writ charter, and in the general rather than the particular form of 
address. Though the introduction of a dating clause might have been 
borrowed at any time from Rome, in fact the episcopal chanceries waited 
for its adoption by the chancery of Richard I. Professor Cheney is, 
moreover, careful to avoid stressing the importance of either of these 
influences. Royal and papal diplomatic doubtless helped the evolution of 
episcopal acta, but by the end of the twelfth century English bishops’ 
clerks had reached a high standard of expertness, and were not content 
merely to borrow; they could also adapt. Furthermore, borrowing was 
not always in one direction. Royal clerks borrowed forms first devised 
in episcopal chanceries, such as the inspeximus charter. By the thirteenth 
century episcopal forms were distinctive and orderly, and are said to 
provide models for lesser ecclesiastical chanceries. This is, perhaps, one 
of the generalizations for which it would be interesting to have more 
evidence and illustration. 
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In a final chapter on episcopal archives new light is thrown on old 
problems, such as the beginning and purpose of the keeping of bishops’ 
registers in the thirteenth century ; and evidence is produced for matricula 
and scrutinia (that is, systematic surveys or rentals of churches in English 
dioceses) which seem to have preceded the keeping of registers. These 
matricula are shown to have been similar to the contemporary pouillés of 
French bishops, which throughout the middle ages were a far more usual 
form of record in French dioceses than the bishop’s register. Other 
interesting revisions of previous work include the suggestion that the 
formulary in Baltimore MS. W. 15, supposed by Mr. H. G. Richardson 
to be a collection made in the law schools of Northampton and Oxford, 
more probably originated in the bishop of Lincoln’s chancery, Two 
appendices give valuable information for sub-archdeacons and vice- 
archdeacons in the twelfth century, and for lost episcopal registers; a 
third gives transcripts of original episcopal acta, seven of which are 
reproduced in excellent plates. There is a useful index. 

The book is delightfully written and very carefully documented ; the 
argument is lucid, and the conclusions are drawn with masterly scholar- 
ship and judgement. There is indeed practically nothing to criticize. 
More comparisons with the records of cathedral chapters and monasteries 
might have been illuminating, and it would have been interesting if some 
of the bishops’ records of estate management could have been studied 
with the same care as those of his diocesan administration. Professor 
Cheney, however, has already answered such criticisms of omissions in 
his preface, and in fact has given us far more than he promises. His 
book will doubtless stimulate further research. Only one printer’s error 
has been noticed (Radulfi + for Ranulfi on p. 154, 1. 10; ef. plate iii.) 

KATHLEEN EDWARDS. 


Year Books of Edward II. Vol. x. 5 Edward II, 1311. Edited by G. J. 
Turner. Completed, with introduction, by T. F. T. PLucknert. 
Selden Society, vol. lxiii. (London: Quaritch, 1947.) 


THE publication of the Year Books drags its slow length along and at the 
present rate of progress a hundred years will go by and the end will even 
then not be in sight. Scholars must view the prospect with dismay and 
regret. It is certainly hard to find editors with the highly technical skill 
that is required. And when their services are available, it is apparently 
not easy, even if it were desirable, to hasten their work: this volume, 
commissioned forty years ago, remained in page proof for thirteen years. 
The question must be raised again whether arrangements could not be 
made to provide us with a competent text of the Year Books viewed as 
a whole, based on the Vulgate of 1678-80. The Selden Society has con- 
centrated on the Year Books of Edward II and its contributions to other 
reigns have been slight. The project of the Ames Foundation to edit the 
Year Books of Richard II has apparently foundered. It is true that an 
edition of the Vulgate would not cover the ground fully : many years are 
not represented, and the volumes published or envisaged by the Rolls 
Series and the Ames Foundation were intended largely to supply what 
was missing. But its text (which is based on earlier printed editions) is 
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far from universally bad, and it is frequently to be preferred to that of 
some contemporary manuscripts, and as an interim report it would go far 
to satisfy immediate needs, and the long term policy could then proceed 
at its own pace without arousing so much misgiving. 

This volume contains reports for a single term, that of Michaelmas 
1311. It is prefaced by a short memoir, written by Sir Percy Winfield, 
of Mr. G. J. Turner, who made many distinguished contributions to legal 
history and, in particular, to the study of year book origins. Mr. Turner 
prepared the text and translation of these bulky reports, and tracked down 
with exemplary devotion and patience the corresponding cases on the 
plea rolls, without which the reports would lose much of their value. But 
death intervened before his work was completed, and it was left to Pro- 
fessor Plucknett to write the introduction and compile the indexes and 
tables. 

The court of common pleas began its proceedings in the same week as 
the parliament, which published the revolutionary Ordinances of 1311, 
brought its session to a close. But it cannot be said that the Ordinances 
have left their mark unambiguously upon the proceedings of the court, 
nor is that surprising, for law in its conservatism does not readily mirror 
the political convulsions of the day. Indeed, it is hard to believe that 
the Ordinances ‘ seem to have the effect of submitting to a lay body matters 
which the professional experts could not settle ’ ; if so, it would be interest- 
ing to know how such a lay body would have dealt with the complicated 
case which involved the king, Thomas Hotheway and Hugh Courtenay, 
who was himself one of the Lords Ordainers. So far as the subject-matter 
of the cases is concerned, there is little to add to what has been so learnedly 
said in the introduction. Professor Plucknett has taken the opportunity 
to piece together the story of the advowson of Brigham in Cumberland, 
parts of which have cropped up in previously printed year books. He 
has most skilfully unravelled the tangled skein of a triangular dispute 
which had been in some form or other before the courts for thirty-five 
years and, in doing so, he has illumined the dark mysteries of pleading 
upon the writ of quare impedit and not hesitated to impute legal chicanery 
to Edward I. We do not yet know the concluding stages to all this litiga- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that, when the tale is told in full, attention will 
not be restricted to reports and plea rolls, for subsidiary documents in 
the Ancient Petitions (e.g. nos. 2017, E. 712) and elsewhere explain much 
that finds no place on the legal records and makes speculation less neces- 
sary. Professor Plucknett has also drawn attention to the problem created 
by the conservatism of chancery clerks, who were apparently reluctant 
to issue writs that were not in the traditional forms, though the changing 
conditions of society had made those forms obsolete : the very blunt and 
outspoken Chief Justice Bereford could only pithily remark, ‘ we can do no 
more ; for what the chancery sends us, that we must use’. Nevertheless, 
we must acknowledge that as yet we know too little of what went on in 
chancery to speak readily of its conservatism: the varieties of writs, as 
the printed Register shows, were always growing and, if chancery was 
unduly conservative, it will not be easy to explain how it came to develop 
its equitable jurisdiction. In his discussion of the statutes, cited in the 
reports, Professor Plucknett treads on ground which he has made peculiarly 
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his own, and he continues to free our minds from our too rigid and modern 
notions of Edwardian legislation. 

It may be noted that there is a contradiction between the statement 
in the introduction (p. xv) that the common bench had been restored to 
its full strength of a chief justice and five puisne justices, and the legal 
calendar (p. xlviii) which gives only five names. Philologists, topographers 
and local historians in general are likely to overlook specific ‘ field names ’ 
when these are grouped together under this heading in an index of place 
names without the provision of any cross references. 


G. O. SayLzs. 


John Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. Edited by W1LL1AM 
Crort Dickinson. 2 volumes. (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1949). 


Tis valuable source book for the Scottish Reformation has been edited 
by Professor Croft Dickinson with a scholar’s thoroughness and issued in 
two handsome volumes. It is based upon Laing’s manuscripts but modern- 
izes the spelling and omits his notes. It is not designed to supersede 
Laing. Scholars will still resort to him. But it makes a double appeal, 
to the serious student and to the general reader. The manuscript has 
been carefully scrutinized, the various books have been dated as far as 
possible, and glossaries and an admirable index have been provided. 

In an Introduction Professor Dickinson examines the forces that 
produced the Reformation, the value of Knox as a bistorian and the situa- 
tion in which he wrote. The first four books were written by Knox himself 
and the fifth by a continuator. The second book was begun in 1559 but 
the first not till 1566 when Knox was in retreat in the west. The editor 
points out that the bitterness and scurrility that characterized his writing 
on the latter occasion were due to the temporary eclipse of Knox’s cause. 
It may be that Knox’s place of retreat, where Lollard tradition was strong, 
inspired him to emphasize the Lollard roots of the Scottish Reformation, 
which in his introduction the editor barely mentions. The ex-Franciscan 
James Resby, the armiger Quintin Folkhyrde and the Lollards of Kyle 
were among the progenitors of the Scottish. Reformation, and the ultimate 
source of their inspiration was fourteenth-century England. Wycliffe 
was the morning star not only of the English and the Bohemian but also 
of the Scottish Reformation. In the first book of his History Knox 
acknowledges the debt. 

The editor says that Knox was wholly at variance with Calvin’s 
doctrine of non-resistance. The fact is, as the editor realizes, that Calvin 
is at seeming variance with himself. He condemns disobedience on the 
part of individuals (de privatis hominibus semper loquor) and allows active 
resistance through ephors, &c., and estates general. Knox as a rule 
agrees with this position. But he seems at times to go further when, 
maybe under the influence of his colleague Goodman, he gives the right 
and duty of resistance to the people. The editor says that Knox, after 
serving in Berwick and Newcastle, was called to London and the southern 
parts of England to be one of the six chaplains to the king. His royal 
chaplaincy has been questioned by historians of repute and the evidence 
for it is not beyond a peradventure. 
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The editor acknowledges that Knox as a historian uses his sources 
accurately but as a propagandist and as one who loathed and hated 
Roman Catholicism. He likens this hatred to our attitude to the Nazis. 
Knox was not so much the builder of a church as the destroyer of idolatry. 
Although the History reveals the stern uncompromising Knox, the editor 
admits that there is another Knox, gentle and tender. 

The allusion to the mussel track by the seventeenth hole on the Old 
Course, St. Andrews—to shed light upon the expression ‘ cockle raik ’— 
suggests that the editor is a St. Andrean. It is fitting that an alumnus 
of the oldest Scottish University should devote his gifts of observation 
and independence to a theme in which St. Andrews figures so prominently. 
He has done well to deal as an impartial research historian with a period 
which is crucial in Scottish history. Knox made Queen Mary weep, and 
popular historians have often been too blinded by her tears to realize that 
to his stout, unswerving opposition to her as the vanguard of the Counter- 
Reformation and his refusal to be influenced by the holy water of the Court, 
Scotland owes that grit and love of liberty that have characterized her 
children and been a boon to the whole world. Knox saved the Reformation 
not only in Scotland but in England, just as much as Elizabeth did. Knox’s 
History of course does not tell the whole story of his life or of the movement 
in which he took a leading part. It does not, for instance, do justice to 
his service in the English Church, at home and abroad, from 1549 to 1559. 
It gives us but a slight introduction to his collaborators Willock and Good- 
man. This edition will, we hope, inspire others to do research on these 
men and give them the biographies that are long overdue. It will also 
shed light upon present controversies concerning the function of elders 
and superintendents, and will make us realize that the reformed Church of 
Scotland was presbyterian without presbyteries, in the modern sense, for 
about twenty years. The publication, a notable product of Scottish 
scholarship and the Scottish press, is timely. 

A. F. Scorr-PEarson. 


Westward Expansion, a History of the American Frontier. By Ray ALLEN 
Brtuineton. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949). 


Proressor BitiineTon has declared his intention, in writing this study 
of the westward expansion of the United States, to ‘ follow the pattern 
that Frederick Jackson Turner might have used had he ever compressed 
his voluminous researches on the American frontier within one volume ’. 
Inevitably, opinions will vary concerning the degree of success in his 
endeavour. None, however, can question the fact that he has written 
the most comprehensive work on the frontier so far attempted. 

From an overall point of view, the study has much to commend it. 
Throughout there are excellent discussions of American geography, with 
detailed explanations of regional topographical features and climatic 
conditions. The impact of these environmental features on each new 
“West ’ of the nation is repeatedly emphasized. The important relation- 
ship between geography and history has been previously relegated to 
monographic publications and unjustifiably considered too specialized 
for historical surveys. An accompanying series of maps, eighty-nine in 
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number, are, in the opinion of this reviewer, the most useful yet to appear 
in a comprehensive American history and should be made available for 
teaching purposes. 

Perhaps Professor Billington, with the acknowledged aid of Professor 
James B. Hedges, is at his best in discussing the migration of people. The 
most complicated processes of peopling the Appalachian Plateau, the 
Great Lakes Plains, and the Gulf Plains, have been reduced to the essentials. 
By means of beautiful and brilliant descriptions of frontier types and social 
patterns the author has captured the spirit and flavour of the movement ; 
for example, the first penetration of the colonials into the ‘Old West’ 
(pp. 96-8), or the personality traits of the Mississippi Valley pioneers (pp. 
480-1). Sometimes, in enthusiasm, he overstates his case as in the passages 
on the disasteis to the ‘ Cattle Kingdom’ resulting from the cold winter 
of 1886-7 (pp. 685-6). Professor Alfred Larsen, of the University of 
Wyoming, has concluded, after careful study, that most first-hand accounts 
of the calamity on the ‘ open range’ were grossly exaggerated. 

The kaleidoscopic pattern of movements, men, and ideas in the 
American West have been skilfully interwoven by masterly organization 
into an integrated whole. Generally speaking, page after page reveal 
exceptional competence in summarizing the conclusions of recent scholar- 
ship. A selective bibliography, with emphasis on the monographs in 
professional publications directly relating to the problems handled in the 
text, has been appended. 

Certain topics have been analyzed with particular understanding : the 
reasoning and purposes behind the British colonial Plan of 1763-4 (pp. 
139-43) ; the recognition that the Watauga Agreement, like the Mayflower 
Compact, was not a landmark in the development of American democracy 
but an attempt to preserve anticipated gains (p. 159); the American 
position and diplomacy at the peace negotiations in Paris, 1783 (pp. 191-3) ; 
and the unique importance of land, land companies and legislation in 
American history. 

No writer of a national historical survey can expect to please everyone. 
Some historians will lament the emphasis on social and economic factors 
to the neglect of the frontier’s impact on political institutions and con- 
stitutional problems. Notably absent is a chapter on territorial govern- 
ment pointing out the modifications of the system as it crossed the 
Mississippi River. There are also omissions of lesser note. When pages 
are devoted to the ‘ Cattle Kingdom’, why should the ‘Sheep Empire’ 
be relegated to a few paragraphs? It was equally important to the 
Greater Southwest, to Oregon and portions of the ‘Inland Empire’. 
Why did the author, generally so successful in dealing with land questions, 
neglect the railroad land grant controversy, so extensive in recent pro- 
fessional literature ? Why the omission of irrigation methods and policy, 
including the work of western water companies, co-operatives, and state 
promotions, when so much space is devoted to the water problem of the 
Great Plains and the numerous methods attempted to solve it? But 
Professor Billington’s book had already reached encyclopaedic proportions 
and certainly these things could not have been included without limitations 
upon subjects deemed more worthy by other readers. 

Professor Billington is a master at interpretation, but his weakest 
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efforts are recorded in the chapters on the sectional patterns of the pre- 
Civil war. The analysis of southern sectionalism (pp. 351-3) would cer- 
tainly be open to question. He has also chosen to follow one school of 
thought on the ‘coming of the Civil War ’—the inevitable conflict, 
irrepressible primarily because of the southern attitude. In doing so, he 
has taken sides in a never-ending debate. 

Some oversights and misstatements should be corrected in a new 
edition. The detailed account of George Rogers Clark’s campaigns 
during the American Revolution (pp. 181-3, 190-1) should draw some 
attention to the support coming to him from the Spanish in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. By stating that the only military activity in the 
Trans-Mississippi West during the Civil War was in New Mexico (p. 613), 
the author has overlooked the struggle in Missouri. He has also repeated 
the assertion that Nevada’s admission was to assure the ratification of 
the thirteenth amendment and electoral votes for Lincoln (p. 625). 
Professor Earl Pomeroy, of Ohio State University, has seriously questioned 
this interpretation in the Pacific Historical Review. The Swan Land and 
Cattle Company did not succumb in 1887, as suggested (p. 686) ; its 
present-day business headquarters remain in Edinburgh. But all these, 
and similar items, are trivial when compared with the remarkable achieve- 
ment of the book. . 

In a carefully worded summary chapter, Professor Billington has stated 
the conclusions of a generation of scholarship concerning the frontier 
heritage in the United States. The acceleration of democracy there was 
more practical than idealistic. The environment of the West was never 
so favourable to democracy that aristocratic beliefs could not grow. 
Nor did the frontier breed advanced new democratic concepts, but rather 
adopted the most liberal policies of the East. In other words, the frontier 
‘fostered rather than innovated’ democratic practices. The frontier 
nourished nationalism largely because of dependence upon federal govern- 
ment aid. Western individualism encouraged resentment against the 
interference of the government or society with the pioneers’ exploitation 
of natural resources or by placing limitations on his conduct. At the same 
time the Westerner was a slave to convention in his dress, agricultural 
methods, and living habits. In general, the frontier produced certain 
typically American attitudes, and such traits as mobility, versatility, 
inventiveness, optimism, and nationalism. 

After surveying almost three centuries of American history, 1607-1896, 
the study is closed with a brief and timely consideration of the economic, 
social, and political implications of the ‘ passing of the frontier ’. 

This volume undoubtedly will long remain a standard account of the 
American frontier. Professor Billington has earned his place among the 
most highly respected of American historians. 

W. TURRENTINE JACKSON. 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Edited by W. 8. Lewis. Vols. xiii 
and xiv. (London: Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1948.) 


Most of the great seventeenth and eighteenth century memoirs, diaries and 
correspondence had the misfortune to be first published in the nineteenth 
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century, when contemporary conventions made it nceessary to subject 
them to a more or less drastic process of expurgation. In other respects 
also their editing left so much to be desired that the work needs to be 
done all over again. During the last twenty years a beginning has been 
made with the task of re-issuing these classics in a complete and scholarly 
form. 

One of the most notable undertakings in this field is the Yale edition 
of Horace Walpole’s correspondence, of which fourteen volumes have so 
far appeared, leaving some forty still to come. Thus when the Yale 
edition is completed, as its editors hope by 1965, it will be at least three 
times the length of Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition. The great increase in 
size is due partly to the inclusion of the letters of Walpole’s various corre- 
spondents, so far as they are available, and partly to a systematic attempt to 
elucidate all the ‘small events, slight allusions, obscure anecdotes’ and 
so forth, without an understanding of which, as Mr. W. S. Lewis says, 
many of Walpole’s best letters ‘ would be little more than a collection of 
riddles ’. 

The latest instalment of the Yale edition contains 183 letters, repre- 
senting what survives of Walpole’s juvenile correspondence with his Eton 
friends, Gray, West, and Ashton, and of his later literary correspondence 
with Gray. Much the largest and most important part of this material 
is the correspondence with Gray, consisting of only 13 letters from Walpole 
as opposed to 126 from Gray. Here the Yale editors are following in the 
footsteps of Toynbee and Whibley, whose exhaustive edition of Gray’s 
correspondence, published in 1935, appears to have left their successors 
comparatively little todo. In fact, the Yale editors write : ‘ Our constant 
use of the Toynbee-Whibley notes in the Correspondence of Thomas Gray 
was acknowledged in our first proofs by the formula (T-W), but this was 
so ubiquitous as to be both unsightly and disconcerting, and we decided 
to strike it out ’—a course which makes it difficult to distinguish their 
own contribution. 

Apart from this correspondence the present volume includes a number 
of other Walpoliana, of which the most important is Walpole’s Short Notes 
of his own life up to 1779. This autobiographical fragment was first 
published over a century ago with a number of entirely pointless omissions, 
and other inaccuracies, all faithfully copied, as Mr. W. 8. Lewis points out, 
by later editors with further errors of their own. It is now printed in 
full, with notes by Mr. Bennett on so elaborate a scale that they come 
to about four times the length of the original document. 

Discussing the vexed question of annotation, Mr. W. 8. Lewis observes 
in his admirable introduction : ‘ One of the editor’s greatest difficulties 
is to know where to stop. The temptation is strong to go on and on 
with a fascinating problem, to annotate the annotation, to pile appendix 
on appendix, but a line has to be drawn somewhere. I think it ought to 
be drawn when all information has been given which is needed to under- 
stand the text.’ This is a sound principle, but it cannot be said to have 
been observed by Mr. Bennett. Take, for example, the opening sentence 
of Short Notes : ‘ I was born in Arlington Street near St. James’s London 
Sept. 24 1717, O.S.’ This short and apparently self-explanatory 
statement receives a footnote of fourteen lines, devoted to the topography 
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of Arlington Street (illustrated by a photograph largely consisting of the 
portico of the Ritz), the site and fate of Sir Robert Walpole’s house there, 
and the date and cost of Horace Walpole’s christening. The next sentence, 
“My godfathers were Charles Fitzroy Duke of Grafton, and my uncle 
Horatio Walpole ; my godmother, my aunt, Dorothy Lady Viscountess 
Townshend ’, is given eighteen lines of footnotes, repeating the names 
and titles of the persons concerned with dates of birth and death, all of 
which, together with hundreds of other similar footnotes, could have 
been dispensed with, as these particulars are also supplied in the index ; 
and throwing in for good measure the fact that the duke of Grafton was 
Lord Chamberlain when Sir Robert Walpole banned Gay’s Polly. The 
third sentence, ‘I was inoculated for the small pox in 1724’, produces a 
footnote of twenty two lines, containing the press report of the operation, 
the name and other particulars of the surgeon who performed it, and a 
brief account of the well-known circumstances of the introduction of 
inoculation in England. And soon. Not only is none of this information 
needed to ‘ understand the text ’, but in the process of supplying it Mr. 
Bennett has overlooked the one point that really called for comment, 
namely, that the use of the term ‘0.8.’ in the first sentence shows that 
this part of the Short Notes must have been written not earlier than 1751, 
and to that extent goes to support his own view as to the probable date 
of its composition. 

The Yale editors have set out to clear up the innumerable obscurities 
which time has deposited on Walpole’s letters. This is a heavy under- 
taking, which leaves no room for superfluous cargo. In annotation, as in 
navigation, there should be a Plimsoll line (well defined by Mr. W. S. 
Lewis himself in the passage already quoted) to mark the limit of what 
can be carried without overloading. It may be respectfully suggested 
that the size of the Yale edition could be substantially reduced, without 
impairing its value, if its editors would sometimes remember to ask them- 
selves the question : ‘Is your footnote really necessary ? ’ 

Romney SEpDG@wIcK. 


George III, Lord North, and the People, 1779-80. By Hersert Burtter- 
FIELD. (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1949.) 


ProressorR BUTTERFIELD states the argument of his book in the first 
paragraph of his preface. He sees in the last few months of 1779 and 
the early part of 1780 an unusually important ‘heightening of the political 
conflict’. The ministry of Lord North ‘ sank into a state of chaos and 
misery almost unparalleled in modern centuries, almost unthinkable save 
in the special conditions of George III's general system and of North's 
own personal predicament’. At this point three important movements 
‘emerged into effective politics ', viz first, the semi-revolutionary crisis 
in lreland next, the ‘movement of extra parliamentary opinion, which 
first presented the issue of parliamentary reform ‘on a genuinely national 
acale and lastly the ‘dramatic epoch’ of the campaign which cul 
minated in the passage of Dunning's celebrated resolution of 6 April 1780 


These are Professor Butterfiekl’s themes: it remains to be consnlered 
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whether he is justified in describing them as he has done, and in attributing 
to them such high importance. There can be no doubt that 1779 was a 
critical year; in military history (which is not Professor Butterfield’s 
main concern) it looked like being one of the most dangerous years in 
Great Britain’s whole career. In what sense was it also momentous in 
politics ? 

First, there was a continuous cabinet crisis almost throughout 1779 ; 
and nobody would dispute the application of the terms ‘chaos and 
misery ’ to Lord North and his colleagues. But what was responsible for 
this horrid state of affairs? Was it ‘ the special conditions of George III’s 
general system ’, or of ‘ Lord North’s own personal predicament ’, or were 
the two things inseparable ? 

Professor Butterfield’s account of the relations between George III and 
Lord North is substantially just, in spite of one or two unfortunate obiter 
dicta about the ‘system’. Evidently that ‘system’ was partly respon- 
sible for North’s psychopathic difficulties of temperament, for it prevented 
him both from resigning and from changing his policy. On the other 
hand, North’s, like Grafton’s, deficiencies were, as Professor Butterfield 
rightly recognizes, the chief cause of the ‘ system ’ itself, as it worked in 
the 1770s. Ifone had unlimited space, one could profitably dispute with 
Professor Butterfield certain rather important shades of emphasis ; but if 
the reader attends to what he says, rather than the tone in which he says 
it, this part of the book will not be found misleading. 

The most important part of this book is the account of the three 
(were they really three ?) movements which now ‘ emerged into effective 
politics’. One of the greatest themes, and the hardest to understand 
rightly, in the history of George III’s reign, is that transformation of 
politics by which the intervention of something which we call ‘ the people’ 
turned an old-fashioned duel of king and aristocracy into a general conflict 
over rationalizing all institutions and broadening the basis of political 
power. It is the co-existence of these two themes, of the parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary (perhaps one should say anti-parliamentary) 
fields of action which confused the action of contemporaries and the 
understanding of historians between Yorktown and the Reform Act. If, 
therefore, Professor Butterfield has rightly traced and dated the first 
appearance of the new theme, and rightly assessed its importance, he has 
made a first-rate contribution to British history. 

In the first place, it might be objected that the wave of criticism, 
which attacked parliament itself in 1779 and 1780, was not quite the first 
of its kind. Wyvill himself may have felt this, for he prefaced his Political 
Papers with a few documents from 1769 and 1770. Professor Butterfield 


points out, however, that the agitation over the Middlesex election was 


largely confined to London and the home counties— that the movement of 
1779-80 was the first agitation of the sort outside the metropolis. This is 
very nearly true, and it is an important distinction the people ', in the 
time of the elder Pitt and Be kford, meant the London merchants and the 
London mob—in Wyvill’s time it meant something mor We should 
remember, however, that there had heen county meetings at York 

1760 and 1770, and that these eventa had left some trace upon the minds 


of the VY orkahire » lit bane Mome of the neigh tl» ure (euch ae Areheleaces 
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Blackburne) whom Wyvill consulted in the autumn of 1779, advised him 
that there was no use in calling a county meeting to petition king or 
parliament, unless the leaders were prepared to follow the matter up 
effectually in case the petition should be rejected. Possibly considera- 
tions of this sort explain the insistence of Wyvill and his friends upon an 
Association. 

This is a comparatively small point. A more serious question is, 
whether the Associations, and the whole wave of agitation against the 
political system from outside it, were of decisive, or even serious importance 
at the time—whether they constituted or even much aggravated a crisis. 
It is here, I think, that Professor Butterfield’s argument is open to the 
most serious objection. It is true that the Associations and the Irish 
Volunteers were a portent—that they opened the way to developments 
of vital importance (for how could Grattan’s parliament have been ob- 
tained without the Volunteers, and how could British history have taken 
the course it did, without extra-parliamentary pressure-groups—the 
Abolitionists, the Political Unions, the Anti-Corn-Law and Education 
Leagues and all the Royal Societies for the promotion of this, and National 
Societies for the prevention of that, which abound to the present day ?) 
But did the Associations really create a crisis in 1780 ? Has not Professor 
Butterfield mistaken a portent for a crisis? I think he has. 

In order to persuade us that the Associations added materially to the 
difficulties of George III and Lord North, he has first of all to obviate 
the argument that Dunning’s resolution produced no results. This he does : 
it is evident that Dunning’s success was a pure fluke—that the Treasury 
Bench did not know exactly what was coming and was taken by surprise 
—that the country gentlemen, who knew that a general election was not 
far off, were ready to vote for a popular formula but meant little by it 
—that Dunning himself hardly expected to succeed, and had no idea 
what to do next. 

But there is more than that to explain. Professor Butterfield is 
aware of the contrast between 1780 and 1782, but I do not think he states 
it rightly. He says that ‘though North’s ministry feil in 1782, it was 
in some respects at this earlier date that the conflict came to its climax, 
and the system of George III was most in jeopardy. . . . Our “ French 
Revolution ”’ is in fact that of 1780—the revolution that we escaped ’. 
I think this is an exaggeration, and a great one. It was not in 1780, but 
in 1782, and again in 1783, that George III lost control of the British 
house of commons, and was twice reduced to drafting messages of abdica- 
tion. It was in 1782 and 1783 that successive Lords Lieutenant likewise 
lost control of the Irish parliament, and Great Britain was forced to 
repeal the Act of 6 Geo. I and pass the Renunciation Act. Surely these 
things exhibit a crisis far more intense than that of 1780? It is true that 
these things would not have happened but for bad success in war, which 
always broke all the rules of the eighteenth-century political system ; 
true, also, that they led to no permanent results. I do not think, how- 
ever, that those considerations invalidate the conclusion that the political 
system could not, at that date, be overthrown from outside, but could 
have its course changed from within. It was not the Associations in 
1780, but the independent country gentlemen of the house of commons 
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in 1782, that brought down Lord North. Professor Butterfield might well 
have considered more fully why, when North heard that the Opposition 
meant to debate the condition of the fortifications of Plymouth (at the 
beginning of the session of 1779-80) he uttered his shrillest note of terror, 
describing it as ‘one of the most alarming questions that he has re- 
membered ’. He knew that on a point like this, the country gentlemen 
in the house of commons might turn against the government. 

Because he has, in my opinion, mistaken a portent for a crisis, Professor 
Butterfield’s book, though highly interesting and suggestive, must be 
used with caution. Moreover—though it is disagreeable to criticize a 
work of great learning on grounds of style—the book might have been 
more clearly written. I should often have found it easier to decide 
whether Professor Butterfield had proved his point, or whether I agreed 
with him, if it had not been for the excessive profusion of rather strident 
metaphors—Sir George Savile was nothing to it—which, at the very least, 
created unfortunate and perhaps unintended overtones of sentiment, and, 
at the worst, made the sense itself doubtful. 

RIcHARD PARES. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woopwarp and Rowan Butter. Second Series, Volume iii, 1931-2. 
(London : H.M.S.0., 1948.) 


No one would claim that the laborious deployment of polite argument 


and counter-argument on the 1932 reparations problem (with which this 
volume is largely concerned) makes easy or dramatic reading ; nevertheless 
a rather surprising impression of British self-confidence emerges from the 
early correspondence, and there can be no doubt as to the momentous 
character of the events themselves. The period saw the dismissal of 
Dr. Briining, the last serious opponent, although not the immediate 
predecessor, of Hitler; it found the British government fully aware of 
the significance of German developments, and apparently unshakeable in 
its conviction that total cancellation of reparations was the key to European 
recovery. 

A special advisory committee of financial experts, convened by the 
Bank of International Settlements on the invitation of the German 
government, had decided at Basle on 23 December 1931 that Germany 
would be unable to pay the conditional instalment of reparation annuities 
in July 1932 (that is, at the end of the Hoover moratorium). Up to this 
point British policy had not gone beyond the idea of a suspension of 
German payments for at least five years (cf. vol. ii, no. 319), but on 
6 January 1932 the Cabinet Committee on Reparations and War Debts 
drew up proposals for a conference at Lausanne to ‘reach a permanent 
settlement of reparations’ and came down decisively in favour of the 
view that ‘ this aim can only be realized by means of a general cancellation 
of reparations and war debts’ (p. 590). It was generally assumed at the 
time that the British government was moving in this direction, but the 
uncompromising character of its plan had to be withheld from publication 
for the time being in order to keep in step with the French and United 
States governments. 


VOL. LXV—NO. CCLVII LL 
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Sir Frederick Leith-Ross negotiated with M. Flandin on the basis of 
this programme on 8, 9, and 11 January 1932. The French government 
fell on 12 January, was reconstructed under M. Laval on the 13th, and 
Laval was succeeded by Tardieu on 19 February. The first chapter in 
this volume deals with Sir John Simon’s efforts to secure French accept- 
ance of the British programme. The first idea was that the conference 
should take place before the end of January. But the French had many 
objections to the British plan ; Flandin argued that to yield unreservedly 
to German pressure for cancellation would not produce a stable and 
peaceful Europe, but only fresh German demands for revision ; he claimed 
that the Germans were taking advantage of the openly expressed approval 
of cancellation in Britain to destroy Franco-British co-operation ; he 
pointed to the danger of complete cancellation without any preliminary 
guarantee as to America’s attitude on war debts (no. 13). The British 
ministers by 13 January were prepared to postpone the conference until 
the summer, and for a moratorium by all creditor governments for one 
year from 1 July 1932. This the French accepted readily, but whereas 
the British ministers still sought a formula for the conference which 
would secure a final settlement of reparations but would not involve war- 
debt discussions with America, the French failed to see why they should 
not bring the Americans in, or why they should let the Germans out. 
By 12 February a statement of the requisite vagueness was agreed: the 
conference was to provide a lasting settlement of the questions raised in 
the Basle Report. 

Behind what appears to be no more than trivial phrase-making very 
important and painful mental readjustments were taking place, and it is 
these that give 1932, and this volume of documents, their significance. 
Any notion that the British government was unaware at this stage of the 
menace of Naziism must be finally dispelled by these documents, but the 
point was, indeed, made clear in Professor Feiling’s Life of Neville 
Chamberlain, where a number of private letters set out the Chancellor’s 
impatient rejection of the French government’s qualms. (‘ While they 
keep the whole of Europe in a state of nervous anxiety and are thereby 
precipitating the advent of Hitler to power, they are making it impossible 
for Germany to pay any reparations.’) Neville Chamberlain’s influence 
on British diplomacy, at this crisis period when political stability still 
seemed an inevitable by-product of a smoothly working international 
monetary system, was bound to be strong, for his natural pertinacity was 
encouraged by evidence of the success of the financial policy to which he 
was committed. The government in the first half of 1932 enjoyed a 
good reputation (particularly in the United States: cf. nos. 8, 28, 33, 38, 
107) for its bold handling of the country’s financial difficulties ; cuts, 
higher taxes, abandonment of the gold standard, and a tariff revolution 
seemed to be steering the country successfully out of its recent difficulties, 
and the people had responded with a readiness to pay taxes and to love 
coalitions which was as unexpected as it was encouraging. Could not a 
little courage and the resolution to lead opinion effect the same trans- 
formation in the world economic crisis ? 

There are various indications that Chamberlain was the protagonist 
of these views. His biography shows his impatience with the irresolution, 
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as he saw it, of Simon and MacDonald. Simon, however, can be. seen 
throughout this volume to be pegging away loyally with appeals to the 
three most interested Powers—Germany, France, and the United States— 
to make sacrifices (which meant usually some defiance of public opinion), 
and already this policy had been labelled ‘appeasement’. The word 
appears frequently. That appeasement demanded reciprocal concessions 
for the common good was always strongly urged, and indeed the policy 
probably never lost this essential basis in Chamberlain’s conscious mind. 
The point of view is well stated by Simon in a despatch to Berlin on 6 June 
1932 (no. 124) :— 


. we should like to know what was the contribution which 
Germany felt she could make towards European appeasement and 
recovery. We fully appreciated Germany’s case on the subject of 
reparations and disarmament, and we realized Germany’s economic 
difficulties, But if Britain was to act as “honest broker” in the 
impending discussions, it was necessary that Germany should pro- 
vide something more than a list of what she wanted. What would 
Germany be able to contribute from her side ? ’ 


Here, too, is already the assumption by the British government of a 
mediatory position which the other powers accepted only with reservations, 
and with reservations which the British never really understood. 
Chamberlain plays the leading réle on the British side at Lausanne, 
although there are signs of uneasiness on MacDonald’s part at his readiness 


for concessions to Papen. 

The British embassy continues throughout this volume to send its 
excellent reports on German conditions ; they seem to contain all that, 
from our later knowledge, we could expect it to have known at the time. 
A few reports (such as no. 107 from Washington) are a reminder that the 
sending of these accounts of local conditions is a normal part of the 
routine of the diplomatic service; Sir Horace Rumbold’s have been 
printed not because they are unique, but because they are relevant. A 
memorandum from the War Office, communicated to the Foreign Office 
on 2 March 1932, on German breaches of the military clauses of the 
Versailles treaty, concluded that their combined effect was ‘ considerable ’ ; 
and that although Germany had so far refrained from ‘ flagrant violations ’, 
the German army was departing to an increasing degree from the type 
envisaged in the treaty. But the War Office did not show any particular 
alarm at this development, and believed that the contraventions were 
‘mainly defensive in character’, and that ‘it is the realization of her 
present military weakness which is at the root of the German demand for 
equality of treatment in the sphere of armaments’ (pp. 602-5). Here 
then, from a rather unexpected quarter (the memorandum is presumably 
typical of the trend of military opinion) was expert opinion which, like 
that of the Treasury, could be taken as a strengthening of the case for 
tranquillization through the removal of abnormal, and therefore of 
psychologically irritating, conditions. Concessions to Germany in the 
military field were approached much more cautiously than in the economic, 
but the documents printed here show again that the British government 
went much further in this direction behind the scenes than the public at 
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the time realized. Thus in a conversation with Tardieu (apparently on 
12 March), Sir John Simon insisted that there was a promise of ultimate 
disarmament by the victorious Powers at Versailles (p. 511), although in 
public he avoided this admission by emphasizing the legalistic argument. 
While Tardieu would not contemplate ‘any treatment of the problem 
which would release Germany from existing obligations in regard to her 
level of armaments ’, Simon took the typical ‘ appeasement ’ position in 
his rejoinder: ‘I said that I believed that Germany’s feeling in the 
matter was much more a question of status than a question of figures, and 
this was why I thought that treatment on these lines was the most hopeful 
method ’. 

By the middle of 1932 the disarmament discussions were already 
foundering on the rock of Germany’s claim to equality of rights. The 
thirty-five documents printed in this volume on the disarmament con- 
ference up to 23 July 1932 are supplementary to the voluminous records 
of the conference published by the League, and deal mainly with the 
confidential discussions outside the conference chamber between Great 
Britain and the governments of France, the United States, and Germany. 
The volume does not deal with the Manchurian crisis. This is reserved 
for separate treatment in later volumes of the series. 

W. N. Mepticorr. 


The Folklore of Chios. By Puitre A. Arcentr and H. J. Rosz, 
Two volumes. (Cambridge: University Press, 1949.) 


Tue authors boldly, but I think justifiably, call their book with its chapters 
on every branch of popular activity in Chios, ‘ the first anthropological 
survey of a definite region of modern Greece ’, using the word folklore in 
the widest possible sense. The book has no preface, but it appears that 
the greater part of the valuable material supplied in such abundance is 
due to a schoolmaster in Chios who died recently, Stylianos Vios. 

It must be said at once that these very full and authentic collections 
of folklore material have been served up to the reader without the care 
they so well deserve. The authors indeed seem out of touch with modern 
Greece—otherwise we could hardly have been told on p. 288 that Easter 
in the Greek Church is not a movable feast, or that a xovrdxvov is a collect. 
In fact, their knowledge of the modern language is sadly defective, or 
else they have been very careless. For example: xdpis and yapd, yupilw 
and yupedw, are confused. On p. 698 éuévave is taken in defiance of sense 
and idiom as the imperfect of the verb uévw. On p. 802 BodAAa is a seal, 
not a bolt. On p. 696 yAvcoyapdfouv ra Bovvd means, not The mountains 
have a sweet skyline, but Dawn breaks sweetly over the hills. A last example : 
on p. 170 we have winter personified and saying that if he puts off his 
arrival till after St. Philip’s day and the Feast of the Visitation, he will 
not set in until the feast of old St. Nicholas, 6 yépos 6 NuxéAas. Here, 
ws being taken as if it were the modern ody, we have the line &s rod yépov 
tod Nixdda én’ e&w oréxw, translated by ‘I stand outside like 
Nicholas’ father’. And there are plenty more such blunders. To the 
reader who knows some modern Greek this weakness is perhaps the most 
obvious in the book, though of more importance for the general reader is 
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the neglect of the great mass of material now available for the comparative 
study and even for the full comprehension of any such collection of Greek 
folklore. 

Perhaps the most valuable and interesting chapters are the third, 
‘Popular Occupations’, a fully illustrated translation of a report sent in 
by Vios, and the rich collections of folktales and ballads derived, I believe, 
from this same source. Yet it is precisely here that the reader who is 
not a specialist in Greek folklore will most miss any attempt to place Chian 
lore in its relation to that of other regions of Greece. He will always be 
asking: Is this material peculiar to Chios, or what of it is common to the 
whole of Greece? And he will find very little to answer this question. 
In presenting such material as these folktales and folksongs it would be 
permissible, though unenterprising, to print them as they stand with no 
comments and to leave the reader to make of them what he can. But 
here, especially in the folktales, we are given notes, and these give the 
reader the right to complain that they have been written with hardly 
any reference to standard books on the subject. In the very scanty notes 
to the songs no account has been taken of such books as Passow’s Carmina 
popularia or Politis’s "ExAoyai, with its rich references, or even to Baud- 
Bovy’s work on the songs of the Dodecanese. Such references would 
have saved the authors from suggesting that the widely spread song on 
p. 718 may be incomplete, and would have enabled them to point out the 
Akritic character of the Porphyris ballad on p. 783, and to omit their 
suggestion of Slav tradition. A reference to their own quotation on 
p. 30 from Giustiniani’s History of Chios would have saved them from the 
false orthography of the title ‘H Képn rav ’Opyiwv of the ballad on p. 738 
and shown them that the translation should not be Maid of the Revels 
but Maid of the Mountains, for Giustiniani quite justly calls this man- 
attracting fairy i chali ton orion. All about her and her male counterparts 
the authors could have found in Politis’s Aaoypadixa ovpperxra, ii. 39. 

In the same way some study of the printed collections of even only 
Greek folktales and especially of Sir William Halliday’s chapter on the 
stories in my Modern Greek in Asia Minor, would have cleared away a 
good many futile comments, At least the authors would not have called 
no. i, Hadji Nicholas’ Daughter, ‘a patchwork of themes’ and ‘ of quite 
recent origin’. The story would at once have been identified as the 
widely spread tale—probably of Turkish origin—The beautiful Girl Sweet- 
meat maker. In commenting on no. xix, The Sun and the Moon, they would 
have seen, not only as they have, that the story is a common one, but 
that the opening to which they could find no parallel is the usual beginning 
in Greece of this story, often known as The Sisters who envied their Cadette ; 
incidentally a story studied at length by Pernot is his Mythes astrals. 
Nor again do I think that they would have written that no. xxii, The curly- 
haired Dog, ‘ begins as a pious legend’. The story is in fact The Girl 
whose Father wished to marry her, a story spread all over Europe and studied 
by Cosquin under the title of Le peau d’dne. It normally begins with a 
girl fleeing from her father’s desire to take her as his wife. The authors’ 
idea that the story developed from a pious legend is due to the fact that in 
this Chian version, and I believe in no other, the terrible sin is not incest 
but apostasy from Christianity to Islam. The references given us to 
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Stith Thompson are of little use ; what is needed is the reference to Bolte 
and Polivka’s Anmerkungen on Grimm, no. 31, Das Madchen ohne Hande. 
But to this five-volume masterpiece of learning no references at all are 
made ; yet without it no study of folktales is to-day possible. 

The authors’ comments on the stories are in fact almost limited to 
references to Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index, a book which lists not the 
plots and threads of stories, the only satisfactory basis for comparisons, 
but only the motives by which a plot is developed. Only an injudicious 
use of this book could have suggested that no. xvii, The Father's Blessing, 
is built on the incident of the preservation by the hero of the tongues of 
the slain monster. Its close connexion with The Magic Brothers-in-law 
should have been noted. 

The stories are presented in translation only. I have had opportunity 
to study the Greek originals and in general the renderings are sound though 
frequently certain roughnesses are to be detected, largely through the 
guessing at hard words; guessing of which no notice is given. Yet on 
p. 432 the sense of the story has been completely obscured by translating 
what is certainly xaoidns, a man with a scabby head by serving-man. The 
heroine has used the disguise common in these stories of drawing over her 
head of hair the stomach of an animal, so that she may appear to have a 
scabby head, to be a xaoidns. Missing this point makes the story, not 
in fact well told, still more obscure, and what is worse it covers up its 
kinship with other versions of the same tale. On p. 473 the Fair One 
of the World is abusively called Saropha ; certainly a misreading for 
oxpéda, a sow. On p. 491 I am disinclined to accept xdiroa as ‘a popular 
feminine of Kdiv; Cain. What was intended is surely the feminine of 
xaxés, based on the common dialect form xaxed. On p. 490 pedlar 
should be Jew, the form ’OBpids seems not to have been recognized and 
@ guess made. 

The historian will be interested to read that in the folklore the traces 
of the occupation of Chios by Italians and later by the Turks are strangely 
few. In Chios as in the Dodecanese the number of loan words from Italian 
and Turkish seems to be even less than in common Greek ; incomparably 
less than in the towns of Crete, where the foreign element was so very 
much larger. Here the authors might have pointed out that the Chian 
word for godfather, rayupys, has been identified by Pernot in his Etudes 
linguistiques, iii. 493, as the Genose pairin, that is padrino. The social 
interrelations between Chios and the Dodecanese and the Hellenism of Asia 
Minor is a very much wider question and beyond the scope of this book. 

In spite of faults, when all is said, this book is a valuable contribution 
to the sociological study of a part of the Greek world that has, probably 
as the authors point out because of the peasant quality of life in Chios, 
tended always to preserve ancient tradition. The presentation of the 
material is, as I have felt bound to say, often somewhat rough, yet by 
its mere mass of carefully and honestly collected material—and here we 
have largely to thank Stylianos Vios—the book will be of permanent 
value, and it it is very much to be hoped that similar surveys will be made 
of other Greek areas before newer ways of life have broken down and swept 
away these more ancient ways of living and thinking. 

R. M. Dawns. 





Short Notices 


THE excavations conducted at Sparta by the British School at Athens 
since 1906 have produced a great deal of material which many scholars 
have attempted to relate to the early history of Sparta and her peculiar 
institutions. They have also produced a number of inscriptions of the 
first three centuries A.D. Though these give a full picture of the public life 
of Sparta under the Roman Empire, they have attracted little attention 
from historians, with a few honourable exceptions among epigraphists. 
Miss K. M. T. Chrimes’ Ancient Sparta (Manchester University Press, 
1949) uses the evidence of the inscriptions as a key with which to unlock 
the secrets of the great period of Sparta’s history. There is a consider- 
able hurdle between classical and Roman Sparta, in the disturbances of 
the third and second centuries B.c., which have usually been held to have 
violently ended the traditional Sparta and substituted common Greek 
institutions. The author takes this hurdle at the beginning of her book, 
and shows that the institutions of Sparta in the Roman period, and 
particularly the educational system, are peculiar and, though not ill- 
fitted to a peaceful aristocratic civitas libera in the Roman Empire, not 
such as would be likely to be invented at that period. Further, they agree 
at many points with what little is known of early Sparta and other Dorian 
lands, such as Crete. There is perhaps too much faith in the survival of 
these institutions with little substantial change of form for a thousand 
years ; but the principle of proceeding back from the more to the lgss 
known is fully justified. Turning back to archaic Sparta and the begin- 
nings of the system which made the small body of Spartan citizens the 
masters of Greece, Miss Chrimes rejects recent constructions in favour of 
an approach which keeps closer to the ancient traditions. She believes 
Lycurgus to be an historical figure, to be dated, following Thucydides, in 
the late ninth century ; and, by an ingenious playing with figures, suggests 
that the actual date of his reforms was 809 B.c. The importance of the 
reforms is, briefly, in the establishment of a unified city-state in place of 
an earlier loose feudal state. The social institutions which had previously 
served the interests of individual nobles were directed to the military 
education of good soldiers and citizens. The conquest of Messenia fol- 
lowed, and military necessity and innate conservatism produced a 
‘ freezing ’ of constitutional development and the totalitarian state which 
Plato and his contemporaries admired or feared. But the classical 
Spartan state, conservative in constitution, education, attitude to coinage 
and commerce, was radical in military matters. It is suggested that they, 
not the Athenians, invented the light infantry which was better adapted 
to the broken ground of most parts of Greece than the hoplite, that this 
happened just before the Peloponnesian War, and that desire to use their 
new arm was one reason why the Spartans chose war in 431 B.c. Many 
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other important subjects—the nature and degrees of Spartan citizenship, 
the population problem (much of the evidence for the supposed decline of 
the number of citizens in the fifth and fourth centuries is shown to be 
misleading) and others—are treated in this book. It is rich in suggestive 
passages and ideas. On some points, the last word has not been said 
and perhaps cannot be said in view of the nature of the evidence. But 
Miss Chrimes shirks none of the difficulties, and the result is a notable 
contribution to a subject which is central in Greek history. =. é BD. 


The story of Paulinus of Nola and his wife Therasia and the cultus 
of St. Felix is one of those idyllic episodes of fourth-century history which, 
if they attract the young student’s attention, are likely to remain in the 
memory for the rest of his life. He feels, it may be, that he would have 
liked to have known them better, and that their outlook on the times in 
which they lived helps him in his task of reconstruction by supplying a 
counterpart to what he may learn from the careers of more important 
persons whom they knew more intimately than he can hope to do after 
the lapse of so many centuries. It may even be that their simplicity and 
their genius for friendship do something to supply a gap of which he is 
sometimes conscious in the other records at his disposal. From these 
various aspects a new fascicule of more than 400 pages (Saint Paulin de 
Nole et L’Amitié chrétienne. Paris: Boccard, 1949) in the valuable 
series published under the auspices of the French Schools of Athens and 
Rome deserves a cordial welcome. Its author, Professor Pierre Fabre of 
the University of Strasbourg, provides an extensive bibliography, including 
an Etude sur Paulin de Nole, by G. Fabre, which was a Strasbourg thesis 
in 1861, and many other studies which serve to prove the interest of the 
subject for scholars in many lands. Beginning with Paulinus and ending 
appropriately with Felix he gives a careful account of biographical details 
85 far as they are available with intermediate chapters on religious ideas 
and the theory and practice of friendship for which a varied career gave 
so many interesting opportunities. If the style of the epistles seems at 
times a little florid like that of his sermons also, neither set of composi- 
tions is devoid of striking phrases like that of the ‘ Caelestis trapezita ’ or 
the ‘ Dominus harmoniae ’ nor of those rhetorical devices which lead the 
critic to note that ‘si Paulin a renoncé & bien des choses, il est toujours 
resté la proie du démon litteraire’. The same may be said also of the 
Vergilian and other reminiscences which some readers will detect without 
undue censoriousness in the poems. It is not generally a commenda- 
tion to a poet that ‘ virtuosité’ should be a characteristic impressing 
itself forcibly on the mind of later students, and Professor Fabre does not 
disguise the fact that in what he has to say Paulinus by no means always 
succeeds in rising above the level of the commonplace and ‘ banal’, even 
if we are invited to see in other passages, ‘ Ici, ce n’est plus du lyrisme, mais 
une éloquence presque épique’. A literary bishop of average ability and 
a poetic turn is not always at his best when essaying to write theology, 
but the modern critic is certainly justified when as here he defends Paulinus 
against the efforts of M. Babut to prove him a Priscillianist. Like the 
pages on his relations with Nicetas of Remesiana and ‘les amis de toujours’ 
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such as Sanctus, Delphinus, Amandus, Severus, this section manages to 
convey a reasonably dispassionate estimate without minimizing the 
importance of the arguments adduced on one side or the other. C. JE. 


Some years ago an historical researcher received probably by inadvert- 
ence from an important journal a copy of a book which he had himself 
written a year before. He thought it only right to review it as requested, 
and did so, as he said, ‘ with some severity’. Since the review was signed 
he felt himself fully justified in doing so, and was almost childlike in his 
surprise that his publishers should express themselves asseriously aggrieved. 
Mutatis mutandis, something of the same interest attaches to a Retractatio 
just issued by Professor Henri-Irénée Marrou of the Sorbonne (St. Augustin 
et la Fin de la Culture antique. . . . Retractatio. Paris: E.de Boccard, 1949) 
to accompany a new edition of his doctoral thesis now reprinted for the 
French Schools of Athens and Rome. That work had a good deal of the 
brilliance and freshness if undeniably something of the ‘ hybris ’ of a clever 
young man, and the 90 pages in which with perhaps less than the solemnity 
of St. Augustine he now allows himself to point to examples of his own 
former rawness or temerity of judgement or expression afford quite good 
reading for any reasonably benevolent reader as well as in more than one 
case a valuable contribution to the subject of the original work in the 
light of later knowledge and more mature deliberation. It must be ad- 
mitted that even now there are topics in regard to which the best that 
can be said is that the conclusions at present reached are tentative, and 


there are judgements upon others in the present tractate which might 
not unjustly give rise to still further controversy. C. JE. 


Erich Zéllner, author of Die politische Stellung der Volker im Franken- 
reich (Vienna: Universum, 1950), deserves thanks for a modest and valu- 
able essay on the history of the Frankish people. It was not to be expected 
that, in one short book, much that was new could be said on a subject 
about which the learned literature is already enormous. But the author 
has clearly shown why that subject is at once so complex and so attractive. 
Taking the story from the time of the Frankish settlement in the Roman 
West, he presents what literary evidence there is for the view that the 
Franks were, from the first, conscious of themselves as a people. This 
consciousness expressed itself in several ways—notably in a hatred 
(warmly reciprocated) of neighbouring barbarian settlers. (For example, 
Visigothic feelings about the Franks break out in Julian of Toledo’s 
Historia Wambae, and Abbo shows Frankish contempt for the Burgundians 
in his poem on the siege of Paris.) By the ninth century, however, the 
temperature was dropping ; for the Germanic peoples had greater enemies 
to face than one another. Within Frankish lands there was a sense— 
seldom enough expressed politically—that all Franks should stand together. 
All the participants agreed in deploring the Divisio resulting from Fontenoy 
and from time to time down the middle ages the cry is heard that east 
and west Franks were of the same blood, and should be one. Nevertheless, 
France and Germany were linguistically and politically distinct long 
before they had ceased to be ruled by members of a single dynasty. It 
may be doubted whether the sources fully bear out the author’s contention 
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that the Saxons soon forgave the Franks for a very rough handling ; and 
it must be regretted that a scholar so sensitive to the evidence of language 
should have paid so little attention to that of archaeology. J. M. W-H. 


The publication by Mr. Charles Clay, of an eighth volume of Early 
Yorkshire Charters (Yorkshire Archaeological Record Series, Extra 
Series, vol. vi, 1949) will be welcome to many whose interests lie outside 
Yorkshire. Dr. William Farrer, who issued the first three volumes of this 
monumental collection, found his attention drawn, as his work proceeded, 
from the county to the feudal unit—honour or barony—whose com- 
ponents were scattered over several counties. So it has been with Mr. 
Clay. The honour of Warenne, which forms the subject of his new 
volume, had its chief holdings in and around Lewes in Sussex. Castle 
Acre and other lands in Norfolk formed a part of it ; and the Yorkshire 
portion was restricted to the honour of Conisborough and the manor of 
Wakefield. Hence it comes that the history of its lords is to be looked 
for in the Lewes chartulary and in the original charters of that priory 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Twenty-five original deeds, 
including the foundation charter of Lewes priory, are reproduced in 
collotype in this volume. It is not always an easy task to distinguish 
between the first three earls of Warenne, but Mr. Clay has accomplished 
it. No one since Mr. Lewis Loyd’s death, is a more competent authority 
upon Anglo-Norman genealogy. He has tackled the old problem of the 
parentage of Gundreda de Warenne, who was at one time supposed to be 
daughter to William the Conqueror, and concludes that one cannot say 
more than she was sister of Gerbod, the Flemish earl of Chester. He 
closes a most useful and well-constructed volume with a chapter on the 
various styles adopted by the lords of the honour (who preferred on the 
whole the title Warenne to that of earl of Surrey) and a list of their officials. 

H. H. E. C. 


The fifth volume of the Victoria County History of Warwickshire 
(Oxford University Press, for Institute of Historical Research, 1949) con- 
tains the topographical descriptions of the fifty-four villages which were in 
1086 grouped into four hundreds, but which by 1169 made up the sipesocha 
or hundred centred in Kineton and known generally as Kington hundred. 
Both the manorial histories, in the main by the general editor, Mr. L. F. 
Salzman, with their wealth of documentary references, and the architec- 
tural descriptions, illustrated by Mr. W. A. Clark’s admirable photographs, 
supplemented by drawings of the unrestored churches of the early nine- 
teenth century from the Aylesford Collection at Birmingham, reach the 
high standard of the earlier volumes. Kington hundred does not, however, 
seem to equal Barlichway hundred (vol. iv) in the general level of its 
domestic architecture, though it contains Compton Wyniates (pp. 58, 60-5), 
‘one of the most perfect and charming homely mansions in the country ’, 
lovely in its setting, its colouring and its lay-out, as well as Charlecote 
House, begun in 1558 by Shakespeare’s Sir Thomas Lucy (p. 33), and 
several more modest buildings, such as the attractive small fifteenth- 
century manor house of Little Wolford (p. 214); whilst Honington Hall 
(p. 92) is a pleasing example of a late seventeenth-century house re- 
modelled in the first half of the eighteenth century. Most of the churches 
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also are modest ; the fine thirteenth-century church of Pillerton Hersey 
is exceptional. But the photographs reveal beautiful and interesting 
details, such as the fine Norman pillars of Butlers Marston (p. 28); the 
Norman doorway of Oxhill (p. 125); the carved tympanum at Halford 
(over a doorway described in the text and on the plan as northern, but 
under the illustration as southern, pp. 90-2); the possibly unique early 
fourteenth-century effigy of a franklin in Cherington Church (p. 41); and 
the carved animals that chase each other round the pillars of Burton 
Dassett Church (pp. 69, 74). Amongst the historical associations set up 
by the genealogical and tenurial details which the editor records, are the 
lordships of a succession of earls of Warwick, from Newburgh to Beau- 
champ ; the benefactions of Leofric of Mercia to Coventry Abbey; and 
the affiliations of the subtenants of Henry III’s baronial opponents. 
Peter de Montfort, the lord of Beaudesert (described in vol. iii, 45-6), who 
fell at Evesham, recurs at Brailes, at Ilmington and at Wellesbourne 
Mountford. A detail noted by Dugdale but omitted here is that there 
were formerly in the church windows at Ilmington coats of arms that can 
be identified from his illustration as a later version of the arms of the 
Beaudesert de Montforts, namely bendy of ten or and azure, as well as the 
two-tailed lion of Simon de Montfort, the overlord, as Mr. Salzman n° tes 
(p. 99), of the first Peter de Montfort at Ilmington. We have to thank 
him for recording the charming form Twaywaters (1410) for the junction 
of the two small streams which form the east and north boundaries 
of the old parish of Packwood (p. 129). H. M. C. 


Diego Gelmirez was bishop of Compostella during the first forty years 
of the twelfth century. He was active in both the political and religious 
spheres, and waged a long and successful struggle to have his see raised to 
the dignity of an archbishopric. His career is described in much detail 
in the contemporary Historia Compostellana, published by H. Florez and 
reprinted by Migne. On this contemporary account Dom A. G. Biggs’s 
work, Diego Gelmirez, First Archbishop of Compostella (Washington : 
Catholic University of America, 1949), is mainly based, with the addition 
of a little material from other sources. The book will be useful to students 
of ecclesiastical institutions as well as to those who are interested in 
twelfth-century Spain. There are a lengthy Bibliography and Index. 

E. K. 


Before he died in 1944 Professor Ferdinand Giiterbock had almost 
completed his account of Engelbergs Griindung und Erste Bliite, 1120-1223, 
and this work, seen through the press with admirable care by Dr. P. Gall 
Heer, and supplemented by a select bibliography of Dr. Giiterbock’s 
publications drawn up by Professor Marcel Beck, has now appeared as 
Beiheft 6 of the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte (Zurich : Leemann, 
1948). This short book by a scholar well known for his contributions to 
Hohenstaufen history arrives at conclusions which will not readily be 
disturbed, for they are based on an examination of the evidence carried 
out with the thorough care and technical proficiency which characterizes 
the German diplomatic school ; the tradition of Paul Kehr, Hans Hirsch 
and Albert Brackmann is here worthily sustained. The earliest charters 
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of Engelberg are not preserved in their original form; they have been 
worked over in order to endow the house with privileges—especially in 
regard to the election of its advocatus—far beyond the intentions of the 
grantors. Dr. Giiterbock has disentangled the resulting confusion with 
easy mastery. He has been able to reconstruct the true tenor of Calixtus 
II’s brief of 5 April 1124, to which tendentious additions were made after 
1157 ; he supposes a genuine diploma of the emperor Henry V, now lost, 
to have lain behind the surviving diploma of 28 December 1124, which 
he shows to have been forged before 1157 on the basis of the supposed 
foundation charter of Konrad von Sellenbiiren dated 22 November 1122 ; 
he accepts as genuine the privilege for Engelberg issued by Hermann, 
bishop of Constance, on 20 December 1148. These documents, together 
with the notes concerning the foundation of the monastery added to the 
Annales Engelbergenses, c. 1223, provide the bulk of the evidence from 
which Dr. Giiterbock has rewritten the early history of Engelberg. It 
now appears that this important Benedictine house was founded in 1120 
by Konrad von Sellenbiiren, probably the last member of a noble family 
from the Uetliberg near Zurich. The first abbot, Adelhelm, and the 
monks for the new community in the Surenental came from Muri in Aargau, 
not from the reformed monastery of St. Blasien in the Black Forest, as 
has sometimes been supposed ; reforming influence from St. Blasien did 
not touch Engelberg until it took thence its fifth abbot, Frowin (1147/8- 
1178), who brought with him to Engelberg much of St. Blasien’s cultural 
and artistic tradition. Like Frowin, his successor Berthold (1178-97) 
was an author and enthusiast for learning; the third of this eminent 
series of abbots, Henry (1197-1223), though lacking the creative intellectual 
instincts of his two predecessors, was a patron of the arts, and responsible 
for the acquisition of the lovely Engelberg reliquary cross, probably of 
Alsatian craftmanship. Under Berthold and Henry Engelberg reached 
the highest level of its prosperity in medieval times. The Engelberg 
rental from this period, recently excellently edited by Paul Klaui, shows 
the house drawing its income from a wide range of possessions ; in the 
Engelberg Master who illustrated many of its manuscripts at this time 
the monastery harboured one of the most important artists of the Swiss 
middle ages. To this anonymous monk Dr. Giiterbock has devoted his 
last two chapters ; to him he imputes, besides his work as an illustrator, 
the important additions made to the Annales Engelbergenses about 1223, 
and also activity as a versifier and a scribe. These conclusions, reached 
by Dr. Giiterbock after long and intimate acquaintance with the manu- 
scripts of Engelberg, demand respectful attention. If this part of the 
book is less convincing than the earlier chapters it is perhaps because the 
kind of detailed paleographical argument on which it has largely to be 
based cannot well be expressed in words alone. To complete the demon- 
stration even more visual support would be necessary than is afforded by 
the eleven illustrations from Engelberg manuscripts with which this 
volume is enriched. H. 8. O. 


According to the prospectus, the aim of the new series of ‘ Medieval 
Classics’ which is to appear under the general editorship of Professor 
Galbraith and Professor Mynors is to provide ‘a conspectus of medieval 
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Latin: a representative choice of literary and historical work of real 
importance ’, since it is considered that ‘ the real reason for the compara- 
tive ignorance of otherwise well-read people about (the medieval) period 
has been the absence of good texts with parallel translations and apt notes ’. 
Great care is to be taken with type and format ; each volume is to include 
an introduction, an index and footnotes, but is not to be cluttered up with 
elaborate apparatus; the texts are to be authoritative. The series is 
thus addressed to the well-informed general reader, not primarily to 
students of history; and some at least of the works selected will be 
treated as literary rather than as historical texts. In the first volume of 
the series to appear, The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, edited by H. E. 
Butler (London : Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1949), the treatment is 
clearly in the literary manner. The translation itself is admirable in the 
way in which it combines readability with fidelity ; even details such as 
Jocelin’s play on words are faithfully represented, and classical and 
biblical quotations and allusions are tracked down with great persistence. 
So long as the Chronicle is regarded as a literary piece, the introduction, 
which gives brief notices of the manuscripts, the author and the monastery 
with its lands and privileges, is no doubt sufficient and all that the plan 
of the series envisages ; but those who approach the work primarily as a 
historical document are likely to be left with the feeling that they have 
not been given quite all the help that they had a right to expect. For 
example, the structure of the Liberty of St. Edmund, on which much of 
the action in the Chronicle depends, is not really made clear ; while Abbot 
Samson’s own conception of his réle as a great immunist (which, in view 
of all that has been written on twelfth-century feudalism, is a matter of 
great interest) is not mentioned. Similarly, the translation, while it has 
all-the merits enumerated above, and many more, is not always so suc- 
cessful with technical passages; ‘quociens xx solidi ponentur super 
scutum ’, for example, is rendered ‘ as often as twenty shillings are placed 
upon the shield’ (p. 67). But there is a real problem here, which all 
translators of medieval literature have to face. Medieval technicalities 
are likely to be as unintelligible to the well-read layman in English as in 
Latin; the translator must therefore either take such liberties as will 
make his translation comprehensible by itself to a twentieth-century 
reader, or he must give rather fuller annotation than is attempted in this 
edition. The volume is well produced. It is pleasant to handle and 
agreeable to read. The few typographical affectations are of little con- 
sequence ; but to print the whole of the text and translation without 
chapter-headings, or other break or sign-posts of any kind, makes it 
difficult to retrieve a half-remembered passage, particularly as the index 
is a slight and incomplete affair. In general, however, while it might not 
seem at first sight as though a new edition and translation of Jocelin’s 
Chronicle were among the more urgent desiderata of medieval scholarship, 
yet a re-reading of the work forces one to admit that it is so very good 
that every student and every ‘ general reader ’ who has any interest at all 
in the middle ages ought to read it. We should therefore be grateful to 
editors, both general and particular, for providing a text which is not 
likely to be bettered, a translation the literary qualities of which may 
well attract readers to medieval studies, and both together in serviceable 
and pleasant format. Le P. 
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Dr. G. Kisch, author of The Jews in Mediaeval Germany: A Study of 
their Legal and Social Status (University of Chicago Press, 1949), before 
1933 was engaged for twenty years in collecting all available manuscript 
evidence for the history of the Magdeburg jury-court, to which very many 
municipal courts of the eastern parts of Central Europe turned for expert 
legal advice and model judgements. The book, a byproduct, is the only 
surviving part of these inquiries. Cases in which Jews appear either as 
plaintiffs or as defendants are used by Dr. Kisch for the interpretation of 
the legal doctrines set out in the numerous private codifications of German 
law, which started with the Sachsenspiegel about 1225. He begins his 
analysis by tracing the influence of theological ideas and Canon law in 
Frederic II’s conception of the chamber serfdom of the Jews, which he 
sees as a result of a process of degradation against the background of the 
history of imperial protection since the Carolingians. It is the main 
thesis of the book that the legal status of Jews in German law-courts 
during the centuries following on the Hohenstaufen period was only 
gradually depressed under the impact of ecclesiastical policy and religious 
sentiment. But this conservatism of German law was finally broken by 
the reception of Roman law. Dr. Kisch does not assume that the change 
in the legal system was the real force at the root of the social development, 
but he restricts his own analysis of the new material to problems of legal 
form; he does not discuss the social character of business transactions 
in his law cases. The important observation, that all his material does 
not show a single example of a peasant as a client of Jewish money- 
lenders occurs as an incidental remark. He takes religious developments 
of the late middle ages as the essential driving force behind social and 
legal changes, but he does not go beyond general statements in this direc- 
tion. Consequently the last chapter, designed to review the inter- 
connexion of forces, has become a comprehensive critical report on existing 
theories directed mainly against the interpretation of medieval anti- 
semitism as national antagon'sm in disguise. The bibliographical part is 
extremely extensive, well arranged and very useful. He has also recently 
published a collection of the material used as vol. iii of the series Texts 
and Studies, American Academy of Jewish Research: Jewry Law in 
Mediaeval Germany. H. L. 


The first volume of Mr. B. Wilkinson’s The Constitutional History of 
England 1216-1399, with select documents (London : Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1948) covers ‘ Politics and the Constitution 1216-1307 ’. The second 
is to deal with the same subject for 1307-99, and the third with ‘ The 
development of the constitution’, presumably of its forms, during the 
whole period. This plan, as the author says, involves a good deal of 
repetition (though it follows the august precedent set by Stubbs). Even 
within this volume the ground covered in the general introduction is 
partially re-examined in the sectional introductions to the five groups of 
documents, concentrated on the dates 1227, 1233-4, 1244, 1258 and 1297, 
which constitute in a sense the raison d’étre of the book. It is planned as 
a text-book more adapted to the needs of the modern student than Stubbs’ 
Charters, giving him a more representative range of sources, in translation, 
and offering him material for forming his own judgements on specific 
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problems rather than documents to be glossed by lecturers. It can 
hardly be said, however, that the student is given much opportunity of 
forming an independent judgement as to the date of the ‘ Paper Constitu- 
tion’ printed on page 129. No evidence in support of the date 1238 as 
against 1244 is supplied (such as the narrative of 1242, printed in Stubbs’ 
Charters, p. 361, which appears to refer to its provisions). Instead he is 
offered the unqualified statement ‘ Nothing has survived from the doings 
of that year’ (p. 27). The most valuable group of documents is that 
concerning the 1297 crisis, in connexion with which Mr. Wilkinson has 
some interesting suggestions on the military call-up, though he defers 
their full working-out to volume iii. For the aftermath of the crisis, 
however, there is not much more documentation than Stubbs offered, 
and the student must turn back to pages 62-7 to correct the impression 
left by the editor’s sweeping omissions on page 209. In the general 
introduction Mr. Wilkinson develops the thesis with which his previous 
writings have made us familiar: the importance of the basic distinction 
between the negotia regis and the negotia regni, the first to be handled by 
a royal council, the second by a national council. We should be grateful 
for a reference for the use of the expression wniversitas regni in connexion 
with Henry II, as also for some evidence for the antiquity of a distinction 
the content of which has yet to be discovered (p. 13). As a whole the 
volume will be welcomed by teachers of history, though rather as a 
useful supplement to more objective collections which, like Stubbs, give 
fewer guides to the reader, than as a substitute for them. It is, by the 
way, surprising to find Stubbs, with whose views Mr. Wilkinson is, by and 
large, in close accord, described (p. xv) as being imperfectly aware of the 
continuity of history. H. M. C. 


John Pecham, the first and last Franciscan archbishop of Canterbury, 
has received his full share of attention in the recent past. Dr. Jeremiah 
J. Smith, in his dissertation on The Attitude of John Pecham toward 
Monastic Houses under his Jurisdiction (Washington : Catholic University 
of America Press, 1949), displays the careful documentation and finished 
technique of presentation that have come to be characteristic of the series 
to which it belongs. The work, as its title suggests, deals with Pecham’s 
visitation of religious houses, both in his diocese and in his province, but 
the first third of the book is devoted to the early life and intellectual 
activities of its subject. Unfortunately, the topic gave little opportunity 
for new conclusions, or even for fresh treatment. Pecham’s visitatorial 
activity has been discussed from various angles by at least four or five 
English medievalists in the last twenty years, and Dr. Smith’s conclusions, 
though set out with great fullness, are based, like all that has gone before, 
on Pecham’s register, and do not really modify received opinion on any 
point. The subject, in fact, though attractive at first sight owing to the 
mass of relevant material, gives no scope for critical or constructive work 
unless taken as part of a much wider canvas. This is the more to be 
regretted as the writer’s mastery of his material is excellent and his 
judgements unusually just. Although himself a Franciscan, he is 
admirably fair in criticizing Pecham, and his pronouncements on his 


1* Broken wool’ on page 221) calls for explanation, and Mons Canisius (p. 84) is 
Munchenesey, not Montacute, 
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actions and character are perhaps the best of the many that have appeared. 
*Pecham’, he writes, ‘was not a saint. In his religious life he was 
not a St. Francis ...as a scholar he had not the depth of St. 
Bonaventure or St. Thomas. ... He was simply a good religious, 
a competent scholar, and an intensely conscientious archbishop.’ A 
realization of the limitations of his subject may have led Dr. Smith to 
compensate by a somewhat over-lengthy treatment of the past history 
of monastic enclosure, the canonical office, and the like. Accurate as his 
accounts are, they are hardly necessary, particularly since Pecham was 
no innovator. The book is well and carefully printed. Almost the only 
notable slip is in the Latin lines which detail the course of Pecham’s 
visitations (p. 44). In these there are ten misprints, and the six hexa- 
meters are compressed into five lines ; the metre is thus entirely, and the 
sense partially, destroyed. M. D. K. 


The implications of Dr. Gottfried Partsch’s Die Stewern des Habsburger 
Urbars, 1303-1308 (Beiheft 4 to the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte ; 
Zurich : Leemann, 1946) are wider than the title suggests. Thirty years 
ago Adolf Waas based his conclusion that the taxes of medieval Germany 
were essentially Vogtstewern—payments to the advocatus for protection— 
largely on the evidence of the Habsburg Urbar, the record compiled at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century of the renders due to Habsburg from 
its 66 Amter in Alsace, Swabia, and Switzerland. This evidence, as far 
as it concerns eastern and central Switzerland, Dr. Partsch has reviewed 
with care in the light of a considerable collection of comparative material, 
including much that is unprinted in the Staatsarchiv in Zurich and local 
communal archives. The results are interesting and important to the 
constitutional historian. Dr. Partsch stresses that, in view of the way 
in which the Habsburg Urbar was compiled—the returns of the Amter 
were revised and edited at a number of administrative headquarters—we 
cannot expect it to show a consistently uniform terminology. But he 
skilfully resolves the problems of local variation and shows that Habsburg 
was able to levy two kinds of tax in the Vorldnde. The first was the 
Vogtrecht: a fixed render, laid on holdings rather than persons, and 
commonly paid in kind. The justification of this customary payment 
was the protection—Vogtei—exercised by Habsburg over the lands in 
question ; thus there is no difficulty about regarding the Vogtrecht of the 
Habsburg Urbar as a Vogtsteuer in Waas’ sense, if it be realized that by 
the thirteenth century Vogtei was primarily over land, and could no longer 
be equated, as Waas equated it, with Munt, which implied lordship over 
persons. The other kind of tax met in the Urbar, the Steuer proper, 
cannot be derived from the same source. It was new, not customary, and 
so sometimes regarded as of doubtful legality ; its amount was variable ; 
it was generally reckoned and paid in money and not in kind. As to its 
origin, Dr. Partsch rejects the theories which would see in it either a 
survival of dues formerly paid to the public official—the count—or an 
expression of the new territorial sovereignties, which, as he remarks, did 
not yet exist in south-west Germany. Steuer, he maintains, must be 
defined as Entgelt fiir eine empfangene Schirmleistung. But though, like 
the Vogtrecht, the Steuer was in origin a payment for protection, it was in 
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no sense a Vogtsteuer: it had nothing to do with Vogtei in the technical 
sense ; it was the result rather of actual conditions of fact (the reality 
of the protection offered) than of any legal right ; it was exacted not only 
from those who held land under Vogtei but from all those (including serfs) 
who were in any way under the lordship of the man capable of exacting 
it. Dr. Partsch’s distinction between the old customary renders and this 
new flexible tax is well argued and convincing. His constitutionai study 
incidentally throws light on dark places in general Swiss history. It is 
commonly accepted that in the formation of the resistance to Habsburg 
dominance out of which the Swiss Confederation grew, grievances about 
taxation played a considerable part. It was the Steuer, the new variable 
tax, which must have been at issue. Dr. Partsch shows good reasons for 
supposing that the great increases in this tax in the Habsburg Vorldnde 
took place, not under Rudolf of Habsburg, as is generally supposed, but 
under his son Albert. But it is noteworthy how soon this new device lost 
its flexibility ; before the end of the first third of the fourteenth century 
the Steuer had become fixed and unalterable in the Habsburg possessions, 


probably as a reflexion of the political debility of Habsburg in the period 
1314-30. H. 8. O. 


Between 1351 and 1520 individual states of the Swiss Confederation, 
or all of them, were in the habit of fortifying agreements by a solemn oath 
to observe them and by a renewal of this oath at regular intervals. With 
the Reformation this practice ceased, partly because the protestants 
refused to swear ‘ by God and the Saints’, while the catholics refused to 
vary the traditional formula. Professor W. E. Rappard has collected 
and analyzed all the examples known of these common oaths, and has 
fully considered the controversies arising out of their non-renewal in 
Du renouvellement des pactes confédéraux (1351-1798) (Beiheft no. 2 of 
Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte; Zurich: Leemann, 1944). The 
five short chapters in which he does this are drawn almost exclusively from 
a careful reading of Eidgendssische Abschiede, thereby showing again, as 
Oechsli showed in Orte und Zugewandte, how much still remains to be 
learnt from this great collection of documents. Mr. Rappard’s study, 
while strictly limited to a simple consideration of this one matter, is 
valuable and conclusive. G. R. P. 


In writing Tudor England (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1950) Mr. 8. T. Bindoff has certainly done a very useful piece of 
work. Short accounts of well-worn epochs are apt to be designed for the 
student under compulsion and often betray the pedagogue behind the pen. 
Mr. Bindoff, however, has not compiled, he has composed. The result is 
a first-rate essay on the problems facing the Tudor monarchs and their 
solution. The book is up-to-date, energetically written (sometimes almost 
too energetically), and original in its emphasis. Henry VII is correctly 
credited with a systematic approach to government which alone made 
possible the irresponsible policies of his son ; great importance is given to 
the financial crisis of the 1550’s. Some points are, nov unnaturally, given 
a neatness which they really lacked: the Reformation Parliament and 
the preparations to meet the Armada were both more ad hoc than Mr. 
Bindoff suggests. Other points might have been given more space: the 
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rise of the office of Secretary of State and his papers, for instance. Very 
occasionally the author is dogmatic in matters where his views are prob- 
ably right but where proof positive must yet be sought, as when he states 
(p. 80) that most of the lower clergy prior to the Reformation were 
peasants. Yet these criticisms are in their way themselves testimony to 
the stimulating character of Mr. Bindoff’s survey. D. H. 





The Channel Islands under Tudor Government, 1485-1642, by A. J. 
Eagleston (Cambridge : University Press, 1949) is a posthumous work by 
a civil servant concerned with present-day Channel Islands business, who, 
both professionally and as a hobby, was led to investigate the past history 
of the islands. The book has been seen through the press by Professor 
Le Patourel, and, as he says, it is an eminently readable and sound piece 
of scholarship, enhanced by the author’s capacity to see the story from 
the ‘ Whitehall’ point of view. It is concerned with the administration 
of the islands: with the constitutional machinery, which was subject to 
crown and council in England, with the friction that arose from time to 
time between the governors and local officials, and with the handling of 
these problems by the council in London. Rightly and inevitably, the 
author pursues the history of Jersey and Guernsey separately, for each 
had a separate governor and the story of each is distinct. Moreover, 
from 1485 to 1558 it is Jersey alone which had sufficient troubles to leave 
a continuous story in historical records, while, under Elizabeth, the long 
rule of the Pagets, who became almost a local family, proceeded with a 
peacefulness that makes its story much briefer than that of Guernsey. 
The Reformation in both islands is dealt with in separate chapters which 
are of particular interest. Under Henry VIII and Edward VI the religious 
changes were received without trouble, but by Mary’s reign protestantism 
had seeped in from France and from the Walloon provinces, and there 
were martyrs. LKcclesiastically, the islands had formerly been within the 
see of Coutances, and though the Tudors tried to bring them under an 
English bishop, the transfer was ignored. Consequently, the spread of 
the Huguenot church in the neighbouring provinces of France, and the 
flight of ministers to the islands, aided of course by the common language, 
led easily and naturally to both Jersey and Guernsey adopting under 
Elizabeth, with the support of the governors and the acquiescence of the 
authorities in England, a presbyterian form of church organization. From 
the English standpoint, it was an anomaly; but it worked, because the 
Paulets in Jersey, and Sir Thomas Leighton, the able governor of Guernsey, 
were puritans. Guernsey retained its presbyterianism ; but the weakness 
induced by faction, and apparently a lack of enthusiasm for presbyterian 
discipline, caused Jersey, under James I, to tolerate the appointment of a 
dean and the imposition of the Anglican prayer-book. The reader of this 
book will, like the author, be impressed by the care, tolerance, and wisdom 
of the Elizabethan privy council in its supervision of the islands. As a 
study in conciliar government of a dependency with ancient institutions 
differing from those of England, the interest of the story is more than 
local. And the incidental light shed on English history broadens the 
interest : for example, there is a chronicler’s account (pp. 24-5) of a 
scene before Wolsey and the council in the Star Chamber which deserves 
notice. J. EL N. 
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The Readings in the Inns of Court still remain a somewhat neglected 
source for legal history, and Professor S. E. Thorne has rendered a valuable 
and suggestive service by editing Prerogativa Regis : Tertia Lectura Roberti 
Constable de Lyncolnis Inne(London : Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 
1949). This Reading was delivered in Lincoln’s Inn in 1495, just after 
Constable had been appointed serjeant-at-law. The text printed is from 
Harvard Law Library MS. 13, and is provided with a wealth of annotation, 
and with an introduction which analyzes the doctrine expounded by Con- 
stable, and which perhaps would make easier reading if it had been fur- 
nished with more guidance than that confined to the not very detailed index. 
Legal historians will find this work indispensable for precise information 
in the lawyers’ understanding of royal feudal prerogatives at the end of the 
fifteenth century, which, in many respects, was to prevail until the abolition 
of feudal tenures in 1660. More general historians will discover here 
examples of the ways in which Henry VII pressed his prerogatives to the 
utmost financial advantage. The king’s rights in this sphere continued 
to be dependent upon the words of the Prerogativa Regis ‘ statute ’, which 
dates from between 1272 and 1285, but much could be done to ‘ interpret ’ 
these not always very clear or precise words in senses redounding to the 
royal advantage, and it is evident from Professor Thorne’s observations 
that the lawyers of Henry VII were not slow to do what they could in 
this way. For the first time (so far as is known), the Prerogativa Regis 
became a favoured choice for a subject by Readers in the Inns. The 
earliest example may date from the later years of Edward IV, but Professor 
Thorne is inclined to assign it rather to the early years of Henry VII. 
Frowyk was reading on it in the Inner Temple at the same time as Constable 
was doing so in his Inn. In 12 Henry VIII, John Spelman read on it in 
Gray’s Inn, and it was there that in 36 Henry VIII William Staunforde 
gave his Reading which was to form the basis, and in part at least the 
text, of his classic Exposicion of the Kinges Prerogative (1567). The full 
exploitation of the royal prerogatives in the feudal sphere was a Tudor 
enterprise, and thus the profits of tenure went to swell the coffers of what 
is sometimes called ‘ the New Monarchy ’. S. B. C. 


Dr. J. A. Williamson’s Hawkins of Plymouth (London: Black, 1949) 
replaces, but does not entirely supersede, his invaluable Sir John Hawkins 
(Oxford, 1927). It is a new book, omitting the references and some of 
the detail of the old, while incorporating a substantial amount of new 
material (for which references are given) mainly deriving from Miss I. A. 
Wright’s researches in the Seville archives. It is also entirely re-written 
as a smooth-flowing and distinguished narrative, with many thoughtful 
changes of judgement and emphasis, and the result is an outstandingly 
readable biography of great historical merit. The story of three genera- 
tions of the Hawkins family epitomises much of the history of English 
expansion in the Tudor period. Besides Sir John, the principal character, 
there appear his father, William Hawkins, the pioneer of the Guinea and 
Brazil trades, his brother William, prominent in Plymouth affairs and an 
important trader with the Canaries and Brazil, and his son, Sir Richard, 
of the Observations (1622). The overseas background throughout is 
sketched in with great skill, though the English commercial setting is left 
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somewhat vague so that the economic significance of this prominent 
merchant family cannot be fully estimated. Pride of place goes, inevit- 
ably, to Sir John as the man of action at sea and as the architect of the 
Armada navy. The sea-story is admirably done, especially the masterly 
account of the action at San Juan de Ulua, and is unlikely to be super- 
seded, though it may require modification in minor details. Thus had 
Dr. Williamson had the material in A. Rumeu de Armas, Viajes de John 
Hawkins a América (Seville, 1947), on the connexions between the 
Hawkinses and the Canary Islands it would have rounded off one part of 
his story. Otherwise it would appear that Spanish sources have little 
further to add. The account of Sir John’s tortuous dealings with Spain 
is sensitively and subtly done. Dr. Williamson is fair to the Spaniards ; 
on occasion he may appear a shade more than fair to Hawkins. The 
question remains, would he, had he been allowed to trade with the Indies, 
have attempted to drive the French out of the Caribbean? His con- 
tinued friendly association with them suggests that he might not. Was 
he not rather hoping to co-operate with those French interests which were 
more concerned with trade than plunder in the expectation of creating an 
Anglo-French trading consortium under his direction, while using French 
privateering activities to induce Spain to acquiesce? There are hints 
that this may have been so, though the balance of evidence is, so far, 
with Dr. Williamson in his view that Hawkins was genuinely acting 
against the French. Yet the long-continued association of the Hawkins 
family with French mercantile interests would repay further investigation 
which may throw a new light on the Brazil trade and on early Caribbean 
and Florida enterprises. The study of Sir John Hawkins as a naval 
administrator gives an admirably clear and succinct picture of Elizabethan 
naval problems and their solution while, from Dr. Williamson’s latest 
review of the evidence, a fuller impression of Sir John’s merits as a strat- 
egist in the maritime struggle with Spain emerges. While Dr. Williamson 
is most scrupulously exact in detail, it may be indicated that the parlia- 
ment of 1572 was not kept in being until 1585 (p. 274), and that Ribault’s 
Charlesfort was on Port Royal Sound in 32° 20’ N., not in 304° (p. 61), 
while Pedro de Ponte (p. 48) was not of English origin, but was the son of 
a Genoese long settled in the Canaries (A. Rumeu de Armas, op. cit. p. 87). 


D. B. Q. 


Dr. Harold Whitaker continues his invaluable studies in A Descriptive 
List of the Printed Maps of Northamptonshire, 1576-1900. This volume is 
published by the Northamptonshire Record Society, and both author and 
publishers are to be congratulated. The introduction is particularly 
valuable and is for practical purposes a short history of printed maps of 
England, illustrated where relevant from Northamptonshire examples. 
Saxton’s map of the five counties of Northampton, Cambridge, Bedford, 
Huntingdon and Rutland (1576) which was incorporated in his Atlas of 
1579, was reprinted many times, the last being about 1770. Thus this 
map ‘ formed the basis of all succeeding maps of this county for practically 
two hundred years’. Again the map of Brown and Kitchin (1752) ‘ was 
copied in every succeeding map of the county until Eyre’s survey became 
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available in 1779’. This last ‘ held the field until . . . 1826’, by which 
time the Ordnance Survey had begun. The book is well illustrated and 
indexed. J.N. L. B. 


In 1930 the British Museum acquired a collection of letters written 
during the first half of the seventeenth century by Thomas Knyvett of 
Ashwellthorpe in Norfolk to his wife Katherine. They are catalogued as 
Additional MSS. 42155. Their importance for social history was quickly 
recognized ; and in 1931 a few extracts appeared in The Times. Now as 
The Knyvett Letters, 1620-1644 (London: Constable, 1949) they have 
been transcribed and edited by Dr. Bertram Schofield. For their appear- 
ance in print thanks are due to the Norfolk Record Society, who made 
themselves responsible for the production of the volume; an excellent 
instance of what may be accomplished by co-operation between the like- 
minded ; for if Norfolk has a special interest in the squire of Ashwellthorpe 
the latter’s letters have far more than local importance. Here in short 
are multifarious aspects of life in England during the years of struggle. 
It is a piece of good fortune that the letters should have been written— 
and, having been written, have survived—by a man of sensibility and 
observation. That good fortune is enhanced by their production in 
printed form with such detailed and informative editing and the addition 
of such an admirable and scholarly introduction. G. 8. T. 


The second volume of The First Minute Book of the Gainsborough 
Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 1669-1719, edited by Harold 
W. Brace (The Lincoln Record Society, 1949), shows a great change of 
feeling. Friends were no longer held together so much by fear of persecu- 
tion. The Toleration Act had changed all that. The chief trouble now 
was about tithe, for though most tithe-owners contented themselves 
with enforcing the Act of 1696, which considerably relieved the tithe- 
payer, there were still some who made use of the older and more oppressive 
measures in the Ecclesiastical and Exchequer Courts. The Quakers 
collected all available information about such troubles, and when Thomas 
Winder was sent to Lincoln gaol on a tithe claim, the monthly meeting 
promised to pay the rent for a decent room in Lincoln Castle prison. 
The members impressed on weak brethren like Joshua Reeder, that he 
ought not to pay tithes. Some Friends were paying them for quietness 
sake. There were some who had taken a non-Quaker wife or husband 
and had been married in church. Thus in 1700 William Reed had ‘ gone 
into the world to take a wife’, and had been married by a priest. This 
was weakness and ‘disorderly walking’, and persons guilty of such 
things had to confess and apologize to the meeting. A close watch was 
kept by the brethren on the members who were badly behaved and were 
guilty of drunkenness, quarrelling and ‘ other sins and miscarriages’. In 
really bad cases where the sinner, after long patience and many admoni- 
tions, prove unrepentant, a testimony of condemnation was issued against 
him. Now the persecution was over, there appeared a tendency to 
slackness, even about attendance at meetings. There was at times a 

_ suspicion that people joined the society attracted by the Friends’ gener- 
osity. The Friends recorded everything. In this volume we find appeals 
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for information about the ‘ first spreading of Truth ’, about copies of the 
writings of George Fox. It was proposed to publish their founder’s 
‘Journals’. His other writings were on sale, as were those of John 
Whitehead. Enquiries were made at the meetings about how many 
copies of Barclay’s Apology would be needed. On the whole, the period 
covered by this volume was for the Quakers a period of progress, of new- 
built meeting houses permitted by law, of legacies, of gifts, of land for 
burial grounds, and of general activity amongst the members. In this 
volume the Clerk of the Lincolnshire Monthly Meeting has given us another 
interesting fragment of Quaker history. C. E. W. 


In John Locke’s Political Philosophy (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1950) 
Mr. J. W. Gough has collected together eight essays, only one of which 
has been previously published. Between them (and with some unavoid- 
able overlapping) they discuss the main features of Locke’s political 
philosophy. The method of treatment neatly circumvents some of the 
difficulties which a sustained exposition would encounter, but it is not 
adopted by Mr. Gough merely in order to avoid the labour of a continuous 
argument : it reflects a point of view which (apart from some points of 
detail and some novelties based upon the investigation of some un- 
published writings of Locke) is the main interest of the book. What is it 
that holds together Locke’s various views and opinions? The view has 
got about that, in spite of appearances, Locke’s Second Treatise on 
Government should be regarded as a logically coherent argument, as a 
political philosophy unfolded in a manner which frees it from the exi- 
gencies of time and place and gives it a universal cogency. And, on the 
other hand, the work has been held to be nothing more than a piece 
d occasion. Mr. Gough’s contention is that we are not forced, and that we 
should be unwise to choose either of these extreme alternatives. The 
value of Locke’s work is that it states,in abstract terms, what weregenerally 
recognized to be the realities of English constitutional practice : it is less 
than a philosophy of politics, but it is more than a mere defence of a 
single moment in the English constitutional tradition. Consequently the 
recent investigations which have tended to detract from Locke’s origin- 
ality do nothing to shake the real value of what he wrote. The Second 
Treatise survived and owed its tremenduous influence in England to the 
fact that it was the most cogent and level-headed exposition of what most 
people believed. With this approach, Mr. Gough says a great deal worth 
saying, and says it economically and lucidly. And if, from the point of 
view adopted, there is any misdirection of emphasis in these essays, it is 
perhaps a failure to give proper weight to Locke’s debt, not only to the 
general outline, but also to some of the more recondite details, of the 
current Christian myth of politics. For example, private property ante- 
dates civil society for Locke because it sprang directly from the Fall 
(man had to work and labour creates property) ; civil society appeared 
only with Nimrod, many years after. 


The publication of the Indian Texts series by the Government of 
India, discontinued in 1913, has now been resumed, and the first volume 
of the new series is the Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, edited 
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by Dr. Surendranath Sen, Director of Archives, New Delhi (New Delhi: 
National Archives of India, 1949). Dr. Sen has reprinted the Indian 
portion of the English translations of the travels of Thevenot and Careri 
made in 1687 and 1704 respectively. He has rendered a valuable service 
to students of Indian history, as the originals are rare and have not been 
reprinted in modern times. Jean de Thevenot was born in Paris in 1633. 
After travelling about Europe and North Africa for seven years, he set . 
out for the East in 1664. He visited Egypt, Syria, and Persia, and on 
6 November 1665 took a passage in the Hopewell for Basra to Surat, 
where he stayed at the French factory. He gives a lively account of 
factory life at Surat, with an important narrative of the disastrous attack 
by the Marathas under Sivaji. After travelling through Gujarat to 
Ahmedabad, he set out on a journey across India to Masulipatam by 
way of Aurangabad, returning to Surat at the end of 1666. Early in the 
following year he started for home, but died at Mianeh in Persia, 
28 November 1667, having in his brief lifetime seen and described more 
countries than most of his countrymen had even heard of. Giovanni 
Francesco Gemelli Careri was eighteen years younger than Thevenot, 
and, unlike the latter, returned safely from his travels and died at a ripe 
old age in Naples in 1725. After visiting various places in the Middle 
East, he arrived at the Portuguese colony of Daman in January 1695. 
He then travelled down the west coast of India to Goa, enjoying en route 
the hospitality of the Catholic religious houses. His most interesting 
experience was an audience with Emperor Aurangzeb at the village of 
Galgali in the Bijapur district where the Mogul army was encamped. 
In May 1695 he left Goa to go to China. Dr. Sen has done his work in 
a conscientious and scholarly spirit. There is an introduction covering 
64 pages, 112 pages of notes, an itinerary for each traveller and an 
exhaustive bibliography. H. G. R. 


Dr. George 8. Pryde’s edition of The Treaty of Union of Scotland and 
England 1707 (Edinburgh : Nelson, 1950) gives just such an historical com- 
ment as the Scottish universities ought to supply to the public, now that it 
is again becoming interested in the question of further revision of the Union 
Treaty under the prompting of the Nationalist movement. There is no 
propaganda by Dr. Pryde either for or against that movement. The last 
chapter (v) of his Introduction gives a brief record of the facts of its growth, 
and makes some remarks on its probable strength, while pointing out the 
reasons why its strength is very difficult to estimate. But whether the de- | 
mand for Scottish Home Rule to-day is right or wrong, strong or weak, it is 
not desirable that the argument for such a change should be based on mis- 
representation of the causes and character of the Union of 1707, or deni- 
gration of the men who made it. As the well documented Introduction 
shows, the Scottish parliament of 1706 was not bribed to abolish itself, 
but acted reluctantly from a correct sense of the urgent needs of Scotland : 
the only alternative to parliamentary union was separation of the Crowns, 
leading probably to war. The ‘ dual monarchy ’ system had broken down, 
as it was bound to break down once the Scottish Parliament had asserted 
itself against dictation from London as it had done from 1689 onwards. 
‘ It is futile ’ (says Dr. Pryde, p. 27) to try to account for ‘ either the working 
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majority for the Union,’ or the strength of ‘the opposition on the basis of 
self-interest’. After ‘teething troubles’, described in chapter iv (the 
worst was the Patronage Act of 1711 which left a sore place in the mouth for 
two centuries), the benefits of the Union to Scotland and to Scots all over 
the Empire and the world gradually became very great indeed. And the 
remarkable and original device of leaving Scotland’s ecclesiastical and 
.legal systems separate while uniting the parliaments, rendered possible 
the growth of a distinctive Scottish culture of the highest value, which in 
the days of Adam Smith, Burns, Scott and the Edinburgh Review led the 
intellect and imagination of all Britain. The text of this book gives the 
Treaty of Union, and the Appendices give the Acts for securing the 
ecclesiastical establishments in Scotland and England respectively, and 
the Act for settling Scottish representation in the British parliament. The 
Introduction of 80 pages is a fair and scholarly statement of the compli- 
cated series of events and motives that led to the offer by England and the 
reluctant acceptance by Scotland of the Union terms. One minor point 
specially interested me. How far were the burgh members representative 
of popular opinion? Dr. Pryde (p. 27) takes me to task for speaking 
of the Scottish burghs as ‘ rotten’ or ‘ pocket’. They were, he admits, 
close oligarchies, but the oligarchs elected the men of their own choice, 
not persons nominated by neighbouring noblemen and gentlemen as in the 
‘rotten ’ or ‘ pocket ’ boroughs of England. The distinction is a real one 
and I accept it. But I still think the representative element in the Scottish 
parliament was weaker than the representative element of the English 
parliament of that date, before the English rotten borough system was 
fully developed. But this is a minor point. G. M. T. 






Detroit's First American Decade, 1796-1805, is described in detail by Mr. 
F. C. Bald in a publication of the University of Michigan Press (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949). The subject is one which might be passed 
over with a few generalizations in a work of broader scope. It includes 
the transfer of the military post and fur-trading community from British 
to American rule and the organization of a new military administration 
and civil government up to the creation of Michigan Territory with 
Detroit as its capital. The economic activities and social conditions of a 
motley population, French, British and Indian are described in some 
detail, and the decade closes with the destruction of the city by fire in 
1805. The author’s chronological method is probably the safest for a 
wide range of readers. Part of the narrative falls naturally into this 
form. The rest, though fragmentary, would under any other treatment 
be either equally so or liable to undue subjectivity, the possibility of 
which is illustrated by the author’s prefatory description of his theme as 
‘the slow development of American institutions and influence in a com- 
munity which was essentially French, but which contained also a strong 
British element’. The book is actually much better than it would have 
been if it had been forced into this mould. To some readers it will provide 
an interesting chapter of local history. For a wider audience it will make 
a useful contribution to the history of American expansion. In the 
process Mr. Bald’s scholarly narrative may serve to correct yet one more 
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legend of American history by describing the propriety with which the 
British departure was conducted. G. H. G. 


The Lagan Valley, 1800-1850, by E. R. R. Green (London: Faber & 
Faber, 1949), the third of a series of Studies in Irish History, is sub-titled 
“A Local History of the Industrial Revolution ’, and is a useful contribu- 
tion to the regional study of modern economic development. It is well 
ordered and fully documented. Commencing with a succinct review of 
the economic geography of the area and an outline of its earlier history, 
it traces the expansion of communications by canal, road and rail. It 
devotes two chapters to the linen industry and one to the manufacture of 
cotton, concluding with chapters on agriculture and population. From 
considerable illustrative detail, certain conclusions emerge which offer 
comparisons and contrasts with industrial change in other areas, particu- 
larly (as the author observes) in Scotland. The canal proved unsatis- 
factory, partly because of deficiencies in its construction ; but the major 
factor affecting transport was that ‘ the rise of Belfast involved a complete 
reorientation of routes from north-south lines towards the political capital 
(Dublin) to west-east lines to the new commercial capital’ (p. 46). The 
findings regarding the textile industries of Conrad Gill’s volume published 
a quarter century earlier (The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry, 1925) are 
mainly confirmed, with additional illustration, viz. ‘Cotton manufac- 
turers were pioneers of large scale production and modern town industry, 
whereas linen remained until far in the nineteenth century a domestic and 
rural manufacture, in a sense a by-product of agriculture’ (Gill, p. i). 
‘ The central feature of the Industrial Revolution in the Irish linen industry 
is its unusually slow development. . . . By 1850 the Industrial Revolution 
was far from complete’ (pp. 121, 123). As in the west of Scotland, the 
importance of cotton was short-lived. It suffered from over-production 
and inadequate capital, and declined rapidly after the panic of 1825. It 
left to linen an inheritance of trained workers and accumulated resources. 
The famine years from 1846 ‘ marked a divide in the history of this district 
as everywhere else in Ireland’, but to a lesser degree; ‘ here the most 
important change was the collapse of the agricultural prop which had 
enabled domestic industry to defy the progress of machinery’ (p. 160). 
Other points of interest include the prominence of Quakers such as the 
Richardson family in the development of the linen industry ; its growing 
domination (as in the Scottish Border woollens) by the bleachers; its 
encouragement by land-owners, such as the Hertfords and Downshires 
(again paralleled by the Scottish ‘ Lowland Lairds ’) through the grant of 
favourable leases and their own activity as ‘ Improvers’; and the relative 
inefficacy of the Linen Board of Trustees (1710) obsolescent long before 
its abolition in 1828. W. H. M. 


Apart from the initial Act of Federation of the United Provinces of 
New Granada in 1811, Colombia, or New Granada, or the Granadine Con- 
federation, or the United States of Colombia, has had nine constitutions 
in a hundred and twenty-nine years. These documents reflect that 
‘ protracted struggle between federalism and centralism ’ which makes up 
so large a part of Colombian constitutional history in the nineteenth 
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century. Dr. W. M. Gibson, The Constitutions of Colombia (Duke Univer- 
sity Press [Cambridge University Press], 1948) has now translated them, 
together with the codifications of 1936 and 1945. The text of each is 
preceded by a note explaining its historical background and its salient 
features, and the whole is completed by a full analytical index. It would 
be ungrateful not to thank Dr. Gibson for undertaking so arduous a task 
and executing it so well. But however interesting this material to the 
historian or the political scientist, it must be admitted that the utility of 
such a volume is limited. The specialist will want the Spanish, not the 
English, texts, and the undergraduate will read neither with avidity. 
The documents, however, provide an interesting ‘case study’ and it is 
convenient to have them together. R. A. H. 


The correspondence of an heir to the British throne cannot be quite 
without interest, especially in the Hanoverian age when (as recent his- 
torians have shown) the person occupying that station had an important 
political role. But The Letters of Princess Charlotte, edited by Professor 
Arthur Aspinall (London: Home and van Thal, 1949), contain little to 
reward the historian’s curiosity, and that little has to be picked out from 
bushels of gossip, complaint, and rhodomontade. Nobody in the book, 
except Lord Grey, behaves like a gentleman, and certainly the Princess 
does not behave like a lady. One is inclined to wonder if she was worth 
such editorial care as Professor Aspinall has bestowed upon her. (Inci- 
dentally, the editing might have been somewhat fuller: too much is left 
unexplained.) Nevertheless, there are a few interesting things. Charlotte 
was quite as rabid a whig as her cousin Victoria after her, but Grey 
shows rather more scruple than Melbourne against taking advantage of 
the fact. She herself resolved ‘ not to exhibit what my political attachments 
are till a future period’, by which she appears to mean that she would 
not be a whig heiress apparent but would be a whig queen. There is one 
quite interesting discovery in these papers. As Professor Aspinall has 
argued more fully in a recent number of History, we now know why 
Charlotte broke off her engagement to the Prince of Orange: she had 
fallen in love with a Prince of Prussia. But which Prince of Prussia ? 
Madame de Flahault told Greville (much later) it had been Augustus 
Ferdinand ; but Professor Aspinall corrects this to Frederick. I doubt 
if this correction will stand. The evidence for it seems to consist entirely 
in the fact that Charlotte referred to the prince of her choice as ‘ F——’ ; 
I do not think ‘ Frederick’ is ever printed in full in this connexion, 
throughout the correspondence. But why could not Augustus Ferdinand 
(who, according to the Annual Register, arrived in England on the same 
day as Frederick) have been known intimately by his second name? If 
Charlotte was in love with Frederick, why, when she heard that Augustus 
Ferdinand had bad breath and at least two concubines, did she say 
‘Have I not échappé belle’? (p. 183). Why did she say of Augustus, 
in effect, a few weeks later, that she might now have got her family to 
propose him to her as a suitor, but it was of no use as he no longer cared 
for her ? (p. 189). Why did she say still later of Augustus that she had 
“no interest or feeling for him, for I have quite got the better of all that ’ ? 
(p. 212). Itistrue that if Augustus was the man, there is some awkward- 
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ness in the way she referred to him, now as ‘ Prince Augustus’ and now 
as ‘F ’. But this is not an insuperable difficulty, especially as many 
of the passages in which she gives him his full name are reports of other 
people’s conversation ; it is not enough to set against the arguments on 
the other side. Professor Aspinall may have other evidence which he 
inadvertently omitted to print; but in default of that, it appears that 
Greville was right all the time. 


The Attitude of the Congress of Vienna toward Nationalism in Germany, 
Italy and Poland, by Hannah Alice Straus (London: Cumberlege, for 
Columbia University Press, 1949) is concerned with an interesting subject, 
but the author has hardly sufficient knowledge to deal with its difficulties 
and complications. No attempt is made to evaluate the strength of the 
national movements, but the attitude of the different governments as 
expressed in their state papers or the memoirs of their statesmen is de- 
scribed and analyzed. It is, however, often misleading to take such state- 
ments at their face value without considering all the circumstances under 
which they were made. Dr. Straus hardly understands Castlereagh’s 
policy towards Poland or realizes the nature of the duel between Metternich 
and Talleyrand over Italy. She even seems to believe that no action 
would have been taken against Murat if Napoleon had not returned and 
Murat shown an aggressive attitude. She also seems to think that the 
refusal of the Tsar to join all the Russian share of the Polish Partitions 
to the Congress kingdom was an offence against the principle of nationality. 
The narrative is clearly written and the problems raised are ones that need 
discussion and elucidation. If Dr. Straus has encouraged others to 
pursue this subject, she has performed a useful service to history. 


C. K. W. 


Though the Zollverein is usually treated as economic history, the 
problems of its origins are administrative and technical. There was 
general agreement on the desirability of economic unity; the difficulty 
was in the method of achieving it, and this difficulty was solved by civil 
servants, not by economists. Mr. Arnold H. Price has written an excellent 
account from this point of view of The Evolution of the Zollverein (London : 
Cumberlege, for University of Michigan Press, 1949). The desire for 
German economic unification was part of the general national inspiration 
of 1815; it was reinforced by the practical difficulties of the existing 
disorder. This point is easily established. The question of real interest 
is how Germans stumbled on customs union between independent states 
rather than political unification or a single, though federal, customs 
system. This is the core of the book and a valuable contribution. The 
reform of the Prussian customs system in 1818 was originally irrelevant 
to German conditions, important only that it offered a sensible tariff 
on which to base a customs union. No one any longer believes that 
there was a deliberate national purpose behind the Prussian reform ; 
but it is useful to have the evidence clearly marshalled. Prussia was 
less influenced by German-national considerations than almost any other 
German state; Mr. Price emphasizes this, though he does not altogether 
find the obvious explanation for it. Once the idea of a customs union 
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had been formulated, the negotiations for its practical achievement are 
less interesting ; and the later chapters of the book are perhaps unneces- 
sarily detailed. Of course, the great bulk of the material on which this 
book is based is in Oncken and Saemisch; and Mr. Price has used no 
manuscript material. But it is only academic snobbery that despises 
everything except a manuscript never used before. After all, the purpose 
of these vast collections of documents is to provide raw material for 
works of research. Mr. Price has approached the early history of the 
Zollverein from a new angle and written an admirable study. 

A. 8. 2. F. 


The treaty of Waitangi has received more attention than any other 
episode in New Zealand history. Professor J. Rutherford in The Treaty 
of Waitangi and the Acquisition of British Sovereignty in New Zealand 
(Auckland University College, 1949) is mainly concerned to refute the 
thesis of Dr. N. A. Foden, in his Constitutional Development of New Zealand, 
1839-1849, that the acquisition of British sovereignty dates from the 
issue on 15 June 1838 of letters patent under the great seal altering the 
boundaries of New South Wales so as to include ‘ any territory which is 
or may be acquired in sovereignty by Her Majesty . . . within New 
Zealand’. This he does effectively, whilst admitting that the ‘ treaty’ of 
Waitangi is not a treaty in international law nor a part, recognized by 
the courts, of the municipal law of New Zealand. Thus ‘ the legal position 
is that New Zealand was acquired by an act of State, and falls in the cate- 
gory of colonies acquired by occupation. The definitive acts of State 
are Hobson’s proclamation of 21 May 1840, and H.M. Government’s 
approval of 2 October 1840’. Morally, of course, the treaty of Waitangi 
greatly strengthened Britain’s title to New Zealand, and it has by no means 
lost its political importance ; but Dr. Rutherford’s clarification of the 
issue in this pamphlet serves a useful purpose. W. P. M. 





The Garfield-Hinsdale Letters. Correspondence between James Abram 
Garfield and Burke Aaron Hinsdale, edited by Mary L. Hinsdale (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1949), are valuable rather for their general tenor than for the specific 
political information that they contain. The letters from Garfield were 
seen by T. C. Smith when he was writing his Life and Letters of James 
Abram Garfield (1925), so that, although it is useful to have the full text 
in print, no political revelations are to be expected from them. The 
letters from Hinsdale, on the other hand, are entirely new, and they 
reflect the sober and decent opinion of the Western Reserve and illustrate 
the alienation of those conscientious Republicans by the disreputable 
record of the party during the period of Reconstruction. A schoolmaster 
fully occupied with the labours of a president of a small Middle Western 
college, Hinsdale took no part in local politics and knew no political 
secrets. But he was a shrewd and candid judge of the course of political 
events, and some of his political forecasts are remarkable. ‘ Touching 
the Republican party’, he wrote in 1873 ‘I have this to say: If the 
work at which it has been toiling is finished, I am altogether ready for 
the new “era of good feeling”. In that case the sooner the party is 
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dissolved, and the Democratic party too, the better. It is clear to see 
that neither of those parties, nor both of them together, can do the work 
the country needs to have done’ (206). ‘I look forward’, he added a 
year later, ‘to a considerable period of confused and chaotic opinion— 
a chopping political sea. This springs partly from the nature of the 
pending questions, but largely from the fact that the national mind has 
been on a strain for a long time over slavery and the attendant questions. 
Now that this high degree of tension has passed, I don’t think there will 
be much political conviction in the country, at least in a unified form, in 
some years to come. . . . The man who wants to be in public life twenty 
years hence, who aspires to a political future, must go to work to create 
conviction ; he must commit himself to some of the coming questions, 
specie payments, reforms in administration, etc., and collect his following ’ 
(265-6). ‘ The day of “ magnetism ”’ is passing, and the valuable political 
work of the next period in our history must be in the line of facts, figures, 
and deductions ’ (285). It is easy enough to see that to-day: it was an 
acute observation for a contemporary to make. Hinsdale was, in fact, 
better able to see the wood than Garfield, who was among the trees; and 
the contrast between the views of the practising politician and the detached 
and highly critical onlooker is illuminating. H. H. B. 


The growth of American labour unions and the change of the climate 
of opinion have made much of the story, told by Dr. Henry J. Browne, 
in The Catholic Church and the Knights of Labor (Washington: The 


Catholic University of America Press, 1949), curiously archaic. The 
Knights of Labor were themselves an obsolescent form of workers’ organ- 
ization, doomed to defeat and disunion. Their passion for melodramatic 
secrecy, for an elaborate ritual, their excessively ambitious economic 
programme were out of place in the America of the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. From the point of view of the catholic bishops and 
priests, the secrecy, the ritual with its suggestion of a lay religion, the 
oaths and passwords, were only too reminiscent of the Masons and other 
condemned secret societies. In the Pennsylvania coal-fields, they were 
only too reminiscent of the ‘ Molly Maguires’. There was plenty of reason 
for a breach between the ecclesiastical authorities and the Knights, a 
breach that would have had two consequences, a serious weakening of 
the Knights—who were destined to decline anyway—and the establishing 
in the minds of the American workers of a sterotype of the hierarchy as 
effective allies of capitalism. It was mainly due to Cardinal Gibbons that 
this was avoided. He and some of his brethren were alarmed at the 
possibility of the alienation of the workers and alarmed at the intran- 
sigence of Cardinal Taschereau of Quebec and of Archbishop Corrigan of 
New York. The Knights escaped a formal condemnation and the position 
of Cardinal Gibbons (and of Cardinal Manning) was, in great part, approved. 
But as Dr. Browne shows, the Knights were not given an unconditional 
approval and the comparatively simple story of the Knights and the 
Church was complicated by the dispute in New York between Archbishop 
Corrigan and Dr. McGlynn, the clerical ally of Henry George. German- 
American catholics were alarmed, not only at the dangers of ‘ socialism ’, 
but at the dangers of prohibition arising from the temperance zeal of the 
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catholic head of the Knights, Terence Powderly. There were echoes of 
Irish controversies over the land movement, represented in America by 
visitors like Michael Davitt and by editors like Patrick Ford and not, 
perhaps, quite fully dealt with here. The immediate consequences of 
the controversy were not great. The Knights grew rapidly weaker, 
Powderly was deposed and finally left the Church and Cardinal Gibbons 
showed few later signs of that zeal for social reform rashly attributed to 
him. Only in being part of the background of Rerum Novarum and as 
making possible a far more concrete catholic social policy is the episode 
now important. But it was worth investigating and, despite his disclaimer, 
Dr. Browne has made a real contribution to labour history as well as to 
church history. a Ws 








The introduction of universal suffrage in Austria in 1907 was the most 
complicated of all reform bills. To the usual complications of class 
rivalry and constituency making was added the national struggle and the 
claims of the provinces. Dr. W. A. Jenks has written a competent account 
of The Austrian Electoral Reform of 1907 (New York : Columbia University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950). This is a straightforward 
summary of the debates in the two houses and of the discussions in the 
committee which drafted the bill. The topics in dispute are all well and 
fully analysed. Since parliamentary debates are notoriously unwieldy, 
this summary is welcome. There is little discussion of the fundamental 
issues at stake ; and the concluding chapter on the reasons for the failure 
of the reform is jejune. A, 3. %. F. 





In Outer Mongolia and its International Position (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1949; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), issued under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat af the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Mr. Gerard M. Friters has made full use of the available material, 
especially in Russian, on the history of this region between 1911 and 
1946. The title of this book is in a sense misleading, because he deals 
mainly with the policies of the Powers in relation to the Mongolian question. 
The chief interest of the story lies in the struggle between the Chinese 
Republic and Russia. China endeavoured to make good her claim to be 
heir to all the territories, including Mongolia, of the former Manchu Empire ; 
while Russia, whether Tsarist or Soviet, supported the Outer Mongols in 
their efforts to be free from Chinese control, but frowned upon Pan- 
Mongol aspirations, and upon Mongol attempts at relations with other 
countries. The Mongols themselves, too weak and divided to stand 
alone, have been pawns in the diplomatic game, compelled for their lives’ 
sake to rely on Russia to save them from the menace of Chinese immigra- 
tion which threatened to dispossess them of their grazing lands. The 
present Mongolian People’s Republic is recognized as an independent 
State by both China and the U.S.S.R., but is in fact a minor satellite of the 
latter Power. None of the other Powers, with the partial exception of 
Japan, had any great direct interest in the issue; consequently the atti- 
tude of third countries was conditioned by the general international 
situation. This for the most part has meant their acquiescence in Russian 
domination. Therefore, while Mr. Friters’ method of devoting a separate 
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chapter to the policy of each of the chief Powers concerned is, as he recog- 
nizes, repetitive, it does not unduly obscure the general picture. His 
book is a valuable contribution to a little-known subject. Historians will 
probably derive most profit from the fully-documented survey of Tsarist 
Russian policy. For the later years of the period Mr. Friters has perforce 
to rely mainly upon Soviet material, but he recognizes its limitations. 
While he appreciates the strategic motives which have inspired Soviet 
policy, he is by no means unaware of the effects of that policy upon 
the political and economic development of the Outer Mongol State. 

F. C. J. 


In 1918 the German Social Democratic party held the destinies of 
Germany in its hands ; it made nothing of the opportunity. This failure 
presents a theme of prime importance, both for the history of Germany 
and for that of Socialist parties. Dr. A. Joseph Berlau has made an 
attempt on this theme in The German Social Democratic Party, 1914-1921 
(New York: Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1949). He has written a fairly competent narrative of German political 
history in this period, mainly based on secondary sources ; and he brings 
out clearly enough that the Social Democratic party had ceased to be 
revolutionary. This does not carry us very far. There is promise in the 
introduction of tracing the disappearance of the revolutionary spirit back 
to the inheritance of Lassalle ; but not much is made of this factor when 
it comes to the point, and probably there is nothing in it—Ebert or Noske 
would have been most surprised to learn that they were followers of 
Lassalle. Again, revisionism is mentioned without a detailed analysis of 
its effects ; and these were paradoxical, for the leading revisionist became 
an Independent Socialist. It would perhaps have been more rewarding 
to discuss the material basis of the party and especially its Trade Union 
activities. More, too, should have been made of the experience in other 
Socialist parties; after all, reformism was not a purely German pheno- 
menon. At the end Dr. Berlau raises a new hare by criticizing the 
Social Democrats for not finding a ‘third way’ between the old order 
and the revolutionary extremists; he does not explain what this third 
way could have been in the circumstances of 1918. After the three 
hundred and fifty pages of this book one is left only with the hackneyed 
conclusion that respect for authority was stronger in Germany than in 
western Europe ; an answer of a sort might be found in the derivative, 
second-hand character of most German politics. All in all, not a very 
rewarding book. At 2 Fe 





Manchuria Since 1931, by Mr. F. C. Jones (London : Cumberlege, for 
Royal Instit. of International Affairs, 1949) provides a very useful digest 
of information about a region which has been one of the storm-centres of 
world politics in the first half of this century, and in the second half seems 
likely to be one of the pivotal points in the re-shaping of Asia. The intro- 
ductory part includes a chapter on the Japanese strategy of playing on 
racial minorities, especially the Mongols and the Korean immigrants. 
Mongol questions in Manchuria have been made familiar by Lattimore’s 
work, but it is instructive, especially in view of the present situation in 
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Korea itself, to learn that Koreans were employed in numbers in the 
*Manchukuo’ police, and had a well-earned reputation for brutality: ‘the 
worst oppressor is he who has himself been oppressed ’, the author com- 
ments. The main body of the book is concerned with economic aspects 
of the Japanese régime, and a well-balanced picture is given of the resulting 
gains and losses. Gains were mainly in the sphere of rapid industrializa- 
tion, and were only potential advances for the exploited population, not 
to be actualized until Manchuria and the rest of China were rid of foreign 
political or financial control. Factories expanded; labour conditions 
were deplorable. Agrarian conditions were still worse, because the rulers 
neglected agriculture in comparison with industry, and did nothing to 
disturb the ‘ feudal’ relations that had developed in Manchuria with the 
influx of needy Chinese immigrants and the forming of estates of a size 
seldom found in the rest of China. This laissez-faire attitude of the 
Japanese was partly due to a wish to conciliate Chinese big landlord 
collaborationists ; but it calls for notice because, as the author points out 
in some of his most interesting sections, the Kwantung Army which bore 
immediate responsibility for the whole ‘ Manchukuo ’ experiment was full 
of the social-fascist ideas, or rather emotions, of the younger Japanese 
officer types, and it indulged in a good deal of anti-capitalist demagogy 
and denunciations of agrarian conditions at home in Japan. The Kwan- 
tung Army leaders tried to keep this colony as their own preserve, as a 
war-base to be built up independently of the older Zaibatsu groups. Up 
to 1936 especially they were trying to create a ‘ planned economy’ on 
lines of their own, using the 8.M.R. Company as the chief financial lever. 
The outcome was not very different from what it might have been if 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi had been in direct control; Mr. Jones makes 
perhaps a little too much of the elusive distinction between Japanese 
capitalism and Japanese militarism. But he throws a valuable side- 
light on this crucial problem; and the rapid industrialization, which 
makes ‘ Manchukuo ’ exceptional in the history of imperialism, may well 
have owed something to the military character of the occupation. In 
any case it strained Japan’s capital resources severely. As to the precise 
degree of utility that Manchuria acquired for Japan as an addition to her 
war-potential, further data may no doubt be obtainable by the opening 
up of Japanese war-time records. ; 


There was room for a record of naval operations in the second world 
war by an unofficial but well-instructed writer. The latest parliamentary 
reply to a question on this subject makes it clear that there will be no 
official Anglo-American history of the war for a long time to come, if ever, 
as was suggested by Lord Trenchard and others. Captain John Creswell, 
R.N., in Sea Warfare, 1939-1945, A Short History (London : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1950) has made a remarkably good hand of the task of cover- 
ing the war at sea in asingle volume. The only official published material 
at his disposal, besides the despatches of British admirals, Admiral King’s 
reports, a few booklets, and the minutes of Hitler’s naval conferences, are 
the volumes so far published by Professor Morison on the United States 
naval operations. There are, however, a number of books, chiefly 
American, of authoritative character. In addition, it is evident that the 
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writer has drawn upon his information as a staff officer in the Admiralty 
during the war; he has also had the benefit of some valuable guidance, 
notably (for the Pacific, which represents by far the most difficult and 
complex side of his record) from Vice-Admiral Forrest 8. Sherman, 
U.8.N., formerly chief of staffto Admiral Nimitz. The result is interesting, 
and even impressive. The work is rigidly condensed, and the average 
critic will find a number of gaps, which include incidents and situations 
familiar to all who have taken an interest in the subject. These are 
obviously deliberate, since the writer clearly possesses an intimate know- 
ledge of his subject and has dealt wth phases of it virtually unknown to 
the public. This consideration should be borne in mind when one is 
tempted to suggest that a little expansion of narrative and comment 
here and there would have been useful, without appreciably lengthening 
the book. There is really no occasion for grumbling, while there is ample 
reason to admire the handling of the material, the proportion of the 
narrative, its readable character in despite of a certain austerity, and the 
acuteness of the strictly-limited explanation and speculation. Extremists 
of the air school may applaud the first of Captain Creswell’s two main 
conclusions about the aircraft in sea warfare and boggle a little over the 
second. ‘ The eventual experience of the Pacific war ’, he writes, ‘ showed 
that, in normal weather with normal periods of daylight, aircraft and their 
missiles (torpedoes, bombs and rockets) had displaced big guns as the 
dominant weapons in a contest between rival concentrations of maritime 
power; and, secondly, in such circumstances, it was the carrier-borne 
and not the shore-based aircraft that had proved themselves of prior 
importance.’ C. F. 


The Cambrian Archaeological Association, one of the most distinguished 
regional archaeological societies in Britain, has celebrated its centenary 
by publishing, under the title of A Hundred Years of Welsh Archaeology, 
a volume by several hands, summarizing the present knowledge of Welsh 
archaeology in various fields. The late Sir John Lloyd describes, in a 
witty and informative paper, the history of the Association through the 
nineteenth century and beyond. The rise of such learned societies in 
Victorian England is an aspect of the life of the period that the social 
historian cannot ignore, and here is much of interest. Mr. W. F. Grimes 
contributes a masterly survey of Welsh prehistory in which the clarity 
of his text is equalled by that of his plans and maps, but this otherwise 
quite first-class piece of work very surprisingly lacks references or biblio- 
graphy. This essay fully merits reprinting as a separate booklet, and 
if this is undertaken, every effort should be made to provide the necessary 
foot-notes, so unaccountably missing in an otherwise excellently edited 
volume. Mr. Randall’s review of Roman Wales has a useful map and 
up-to-date set of town-plans, but one of the most important papers to 
the historian is that by Lady Fox on the Early Christian period. For 
the first time we have a fully-documented study of the ‘Dark Ages’ 
archaeology of a region of Celtic Britain set against the background of 
the most recent research in epigraphy and numismatics. Until a full use 
of the techniques of archaeology is made, the post-Roman centuries 
are likely to remain Dark Ages, and that the evidence is there, ready for 
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examination, one has only to turn to Lady Fox’s paper for proof. In 
Ireland we now have at least ten settlement sites ranging in date from 
the fifth to the twelfth centuries a.p. fully excavated and published— 
neither in Wales nor in Scotland have any adequate excavations in 
structures of this period been made, though they can often be recognized 
by field observation alone. Here is work for the trained excavator 
with historical guidance. That medieval archaeology scarcely exists in 
Britain is shown by the last two papers in the volume—by Mr. O’Neil 
on Welsh Castles and Mr. Taylor on the Greater Monastic Houses. Both 
are the admirable and illuminating surveys we would expect from the 
respective writers, but they are of course architectural studies first and 
foremost. Where are the excavations and comparative studies that will 
tell us as much about the medieval rural scene as we know about that 
of the Iron Age? Archaeology has still fresh fields to conquer, and for 
the historian who is prepared to equip himself with the necessary training 
in the field, unlimited opportunities for original research present them- 
selves, 8. P. 


The subject of Mr. Robert A. Athearn’s study, Thomas Francis Meagher: 
an Irish Revolutionary in America (Boulder: University of Colorado 
Press, December, 1949), might perhaps be more appropriately described 
as an adventurer rather than a revolutionary. After a brief episode of 
‘youthful indiscretion’ as a member of the militant Young Ireland 
movement in 1848, Thomas Francis Meagher’s career was devoted only 
to the cause of his own restless ambition. He was exiled to Van Diemen’s 
land in 1849 after being convicted of treason, and thence escaped to the 
United States. From his arrival in New York in 1852 until his death 
fifteen years later he was in turn popular lecturer and Irish public figure, 
an indifferent lawyer, founder and editor of the New York Irish News, 
traveller, supporter of Central American filibustering, political general, 
and finally acting Governor of the territory of Montana. Meagher lived 
for years on the easy popularity which awaited such an engaging and 
fluent exile from oppression. That capital was exhausted by 1859, and 
he complained that he had ‘ceased to be the participator in historical 
commotions ’, but the Civil War revived his hopes, this time of high mili- 
tary office. Despite the pro-Southern line of the Democratic Irish News 
on the sectional issue, the opportunity of rising in the Unionist ranks was 
too good to be missed, and Meagher was soon raising Irish volunteers in 
New York. He served throughout the Peninsular Campaign, at Antietam, 
and at Fredericksburg, where he took part in the gallant action of the 
Irish brigade which won Pickett’s admiration. But this costly fighting 
left him, now a brigadier, virtually without a command, and a further 
recruiting effort in New York brought no returns in a year of draft riots. 
Chancellorsville was Meagher’s last real action, and his military career 
ended under a cloud in 1865 when he was relieved of his last command 
in the Department of the Cumberland. He now turned to the West to 
repair his fortunes. The acting Governorship of Montana opened two 
prospects, the leadership of a large volunteer force for defence against 
Indian raids and the road to a seat in the United States Senate. The 
former enterprise succeeded in drawing considerable federal funds, the 
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latter did not materialize, for the rising tide of Radical Republicanism 
dashed the hopes of statehood cherished by Montana Democrats. This 
was Meagher’s last disappointment. He was drowned in the Missouri 
in 1867. Meagher himself is not an important historical figure, but 
Mr. Athearn’s study is significant for it is the story, well told and well 
documented, of a career which reflects many characteristics of the turbulent 
and expansionist America of the middle nineteenth century. C. C. 


It is fifty years since Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes entered Columbia 
College as a student. To celebrate the event, Edward Mead Earle has 
edited a volume of essays on Nationalism and Internationalism (Columbia : 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950). The essays are 
all concerned with some aspect of the history of ideas, though they range 
from almost pure ideas to almost pure history. The two most historical 
essays are by Beatrice Hyslop, on ‘ French Jacobin Nationalism and 
Spain ’, which makes a useful footnote to Sorel, and John Rath on ‘ The 
Habsburgs and Public Opinion in Lombardy-Venetia, 1814-1815 ’, which 
concludes that there was little anti-Austrian feeling. There are two good 
sketches in historical biography—one on Arthur Young, the other on 
Friedrich Naumann—both examples in their way of strong national 
feeling. There is also an analysis by W. C. Langsam of German textbooks 
of history in the reign of William II. These sound very shocking, but 
would seem less so if contemporary English and French textbooks had 
been quoted for comparison. Nationalism for the admirers and pupils 
of Professor Hayes is evidently very much an affair of western 
Europe; there is nothing concerned with any eastern European 
country or with Russia, and even Italy comes in remotely. On the 
other hand, Germany gets five out of the seventeen essays, as against 
the English three and French two. The introduction describes Professor 
Hayes as ‘the Meinecke of American historiography’; and these essays, 
too, have something of the remote distinction of Meinecke’s work. None 
of them smells of the earth. In fact, to judge by these essays, it would 
seem that men spend all their time reading or writing books—mostly the 
latter. A. J. P. T. 


The remarkable success of the late Professor J. E. Todd as an inspirer 
of historical research, which made the Queen’s University a centre of 
historical training with an influence out of all proportion to its resources, 
is well illustrated in the volume of Essays in British and Irish History 
in Honour of James Eadie Todd, edited by Professors Cronne, Moody and 
Quinn (London: Frederick Muller, 1949). This volume contains a number 
of contributions which render it indispensable, and several others of 
considerable illustrative value. Not all can be mentioned, but the 
following appear to be the most important. Professor H. A. Cronne 
describes generally the administration of the royal forests under Henry I, 
drawing upon a wide range of charters and law cases. Miss Isabel Megaw 
makes an ingenious attempt to rehabilitate King Stephen’s reputation for 
common sense in his dealings with the Church at the beginning of his reign. 
Professor D. B. Quinn accounts for the failure of Raleigh’s American 
colonies ; his discussion of the finance of these ventures is especially 
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illuminating, and can be compared with Mr. John W. Shirley’s recent 
article (in the Huntington Library Quarterly, xiii) on the financing of 
Raleigh’s first Guiana voyage. Professor J. W. Blake demonstrates that 
the relation between the Guinea Companies of 1618 and 1631 has been 
partly misunderstood, for that there was a substantial continuity between 
them ; here, too, the records of litigation have been used in order to ex- 
hibit the financial difficulties of such ventures. Dr. J. L. McCracken 
studies the Irish Viceroyalty of Lord Townshend ; perhaps he somewhat 
over-estimates the novelty of Townshend’s approach to the problem of the 
‘undertakers’, for, surely, Lord George Sackville attempted something 
of the same sort in his father’s second Viceroyalty ? Professor C. M. 
MacInnes discusses the organization and equipment of the Port of. Bristol, 
which he holds partly responsible for the decline of the city’s trade in the 
middle nineteenth century. Dr. Hugh Shearman deals with a much- 
controverted question—the financial aspect of Gladstone’s disestablishment 
of the Irish Church ; by insisting on the actuarial character of the settle- 
ment, he argues that the Church was not treated too favourably, as some 
historians have thought. (This argument, of course, assumes that the 
Church of Ireland was morally and politically entitled to maintain, before 
1869, the number of clergymen who were compensated in that year ; 
but there is, in any case, much value in Dr. Shearman’s demonstration 
that the present capital of the Church of Ireland does not, for the most part, 
represent the compensation fund.) Finally, Professor T. W. Moody, 
with some help from Davitt’s unpublished papers, elucidates the differences 
of emphasis between Parnell, Davitt, and Devoy in their bargain of 1879. 
There are also eight other articles, mostly of somewhat more specialized 
Irish interest. If Professor Todd received an advance copy of this volume 
before he died, it must have given him great and just satisfaction. 


R. P. 


The second volume of Dr. A. J. C. Riiter’s edition of Rapporten van 
de Gouverneurs in de Provincién 1840-49 (Utrecht : Kemink, for Utrecht 
Historical Society, 1949) covers the year 1843, and makes available a mass 
of miscellaneous information. The governors of the several provinces of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands were required, not only to compile detailed 
annual reports, but also to inform the king every week or every fortnight 
of anything ofinterest. Some of the topics selected for mention were trivial 
in the extreme, and would not be out of place in the gossip column of a 
modern English newspaper. But the historian will find in this volume 
a useful guide to the matters then deemed important by official circles. 
The governors kept a watchful eye on all symptoms of hostility between 
Roman catholics and protestants. Subsequent events would seem to 
show that their fear of a potential threat to national unity was exaggerated, 
but its existence is none the less interesting. It was largely, though by 
no means entirely, because of this fear that they were so interested in 
the newspapers and were at pains to note any articles that seemed unduly 
provocative. To this interest in the press we owe some information 
about certain very short-lived papers and the survival of copies that are 
either extremely rare or even unique. Another matter on which the 
governors reported at length was unemployment, which was apparently 
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considerable, and might be politically dangerous. It is noteworthy, 
however, that their reports evince genuine sympathy with the unemployed 
and a real interest in poor relief. But the governor of North Holland 
hoped his country would not imitate the English Poor Law, which he 
regarded as unduly burdensome to the taxpayer. The study of these 
documents is made easy by the editor’s full and learned notes, which 
provide not only biographical details and references to laws, but also 
abstracts of the relevant passages in those laws; a couple of facsimiles 
of newspapers are likewise very welcome. M. A. T. 


Volume xii, for 1946, of the Handbook of Latin American Studies 
(London: Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 1949) appears 
under the editorship of Dr. Francisco Aguilera, assisted by Dr. Charmion 
Shelby. It suffices to say that the new editors fully maintain the standards 
set by their predecessors, Dr. Lewis Hanke and Dr. Miron Burgin. The 
present volume contains 3571 items as against 3977 listed for 1945. There 
is no longer a section on archives and that on labour and social welfare 
has been temporarily omitted. The Latin American scholar can only 
record his gratitude that so useful an annual should be produced with 
such precise regularity. R. A. H. 


The list of summary catalogues of Belgian archives set out below is 
of interest not only to historians, but also to archivists who, as in Essex 
and Lancashire, have made a beginning in the publication of similar lists 
for this country. No close analogy, of course, can be drawn between the 
records of Belgium, perhaps the most highly organized system in the 
world, and those of England, but much can be learned from the method 
pursued in these well-printed and well-indexed publications. The gulf 
between public and private records in England is partly bridged in Belgium 
by the fact that private collections (e.g. that of the family of Fourneau de 
Cruquembourg) can be transferred to the Archives Générales du Royaume. 
The late date to which some of these lists come down is also something 
of an innovation, even in Belgium. The following are the lists received 
since 1942 :— 


Archives de lV’ état a Mons. 


Inventaire des archives de la Commune de Jemappes (1335-1914). Ed. 
R. Louant and R. Doehaerd. Gembloux, 1942. 

Inventaire des archives de la Commune de Wasmes. Ed. A. Louant and 
M. A. Arnould. Gembloux, 1943. 

Inventaire des archives de la famille de Bousies de Rouveroy. Ed. R. 
Doehaerd. Gembloux, 1946. 

Inventaire des archives de la commune de Ville-Pommeroeul. Ed. A. 
Louant and M. A. Arnould. Gembloux, 1947. 

Inventaire des archives de la ville de Chiévre (1404-1918). Ed. G. 
Hansotte. Brussels, 1948. 


Archives Générales du Royaume. 


Inventaire des archives des Monts-de-Piété. Ed. I. Delatte. Brussels, 
1948. 
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Inventaire des archives de la liquidation de l’ancienne dette constitué 
et de l’arriére des Pays-bas. Ed. L. van Meerbeeck. Brussels, 1948. 

Inventaire des archives de la famille de Fourneau de Cruquembourg. 
Ed. E. Lejour. Brussels, 1949. 


Archives de V état a Mons. 


L’ancien état civil en Hainault. Ed. M. A. Arnould. Brussels, 1949. 
Inventaire analytique d’un lot d’archives de l’ancien évéché de Tournai 
revenues de Vienne. Ed. A. Louant. Brussels, 1949. 


Archives de V état a Namur. 


Inventaire des archives de la Famille de Gaiffier de Levignen. Ed. F. 
Courtoy. Brussels, 1949. 


Rijksarchief te Gent. 


Inventaris van het archief der familie Jacopssen. Ed. J. Marechal. 
Brussels, 1949. 


Algemeen Rijksarchief—Brussels. 


Inventaris van het archief van den drossaard van Brabant en van den 
Provoost-Generaal van het hof en van de Nederlanden. Ed. M. 
Vanhaegendoren. Brussels, 1949. V. © @. 


The Voice of the Old Frontier, by R. W. G. Vail (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, for University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949), contains some 
eighty pages of text followed by four hundred of bibliography. The 
appendix is, as the author claims, the most important part of the book. 
It forms a descriptive chronological list of works printed before 1800 and 
written by persons living on the American frontier or otherwise concerned 
with its settlement. Scholarly apparatus of this kind is a boon to the 
historian, who often expresses his gratitude by suggesting how the list 
might have been longer. The author, in fact, makes several arbitrary 
limitations for the sake of space, and yields such ground as has already 
been occupied by more specialized bibliographies. This economy seems 
well justified, if not inevitable, for the price of the book is already high. 
The three introductory lectures, given originally on the Rosenbach founda- 
tion, discuss the stories of the pioneers, the Indians’ captives, and the land 
agents. They set these narratives in a doubly subjective interpretation 
indicated by the statement that ‘ it is to the spirit of the pioneers that we 
owe our traits of courage, resourcefulness, democratic co-operation, our 
inquisitiveness and inventive genius, our tolerant humor, our ambition 
and restless drive, our adaptability, self-reliance, honesty, and fierce love 
of democracy and personal independence ’. G. H. G. 


Amid the growing mass of histories of individual families, it is pleasant 
to find a more general work on the theory of genealogy. Professor 
O. Forst de Battaglia is not concerned in his Traité de Généalogie (Lausanne : 
Editions Spes, 1949) with the technique of searching in parish registers 
or analysing the witnesses to a charter; he is more interested in the 
wider aspects, almost with the mathematics, of ourselves and our for- 
bears. These he discusses soundly, if in a slightly racy style and without 
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venturing far into purely genetic problems. Thus he points out both 
that the ordinary man to-day should have had over 34,000 million pro- 
genitors alive in a.p. 750, and also that, in all likelihood, Charlemagne 
has about 20 million descendants alive to-day. From such data as these 
he discusses the intermingling of races (every European king to-day, 
and some tens of thousands of Englishmen, can boast the blood of 
Mahomet, while the ultimate uterine ancestress of the duke of Edinburgh 
is a Tartar princess) and that recurrence of the same ancestor, which ex- 
plains the first figure above. These reflexions on ancestry are matched 
for descent; the blood of Zwingli can equally be sought in American 
Jewry and the veins of Rudolf Hess. The author gives, however, two 
discrepant figures (86, 108) for the incidence of Henri IV in the ancestry 
of the comte de Paris ; since the latter is a remarkably in-bred pretender, 
the second figure is probably right. There is no index, which is un- 
fortunate, but a full and useful bibliography is supplied under national 
headings ; there are some omissions, and the English section is marred 


by misprints. M. M. 
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